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AGNOSTICISM. 


WirtuHin the last few months the public has received mnch and 
varied information on the subject of agnostics, their tenets, and 
even their future. Agnosticism exercised the orators of the Church 
Congress at Manchester.' It has been furnished with a set of 
‘articles’ fewer, but not less rigid, and certainly not less consistent 
than the thirty-nine; its nature has been analysed, and its future 
severely predicted by the most eloquent of that prophetical schcol 
whose Samuel is Auguste Comte. It may still be a question, how- 
ever, whether the public is as much the wiser as might be expected, 
considering all the trouble that has been taken to enlighten it. 
Not only are the three accounts of the agnostic position sadly out 
of harmony with one another, but I propose to show cause for my 
belief that all three must be seriously questioned by anyone who 
employs the term ‘agnostic’ in the sense in which it was originally 
used. The learned Principal of King’s College, who brought the 
topic of Agnosticism before the Church Congress, took a short and 
easy way of settling the business :— 


‘ But if this be so, for a man to urge, as an escape from this article of belief, that 
he has no means of a scientific knowledge of the unseen world, or of the future, is 
irrelevant. His difference from Christians lies not in the fact that he has no know- 
ledge of these things, but that he does not believe the authority on which they 
are stated. He may prefer to call himself an Agnostic ; but hisreal name is an older 
one—he is an Infidel ; that is to say,an unbeliever. The word infidel, perhaps, 


' See the Oficial Report of the Church Congress held at Manchester, October, 1888, 


pp. 253-4. 
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carries an unpleasant significance. Perhaps it is right that it should. It is, and it 
ought to be, an unpleasant thing for a man to have to say plainly that he does not 
believe in Jesus Christ.’ 

And in the course of the discussion which followed, the Bishop of 
Peterborough departed so far from his customary courtesy and self- 
respect as to speak of ‘ cowardly agnosticism ’ (p. 262). 

So much of Dr. Wace’s address either explicitly or implicitly con- 
cerns me, that I take upon myself to deal with it; but, in so doing, 
it must be understood that I speak for myself alone. I am not 
aware that there is any sect of Agnostics; andif there be, I am not 
its acknowledged prophet or pope. I desire to leave to the Comtists 
the entire monopoly of the manufacture of imitation ecclesiasticism. 

Let us calmly and dispassionately consider Dr. Wace’s appreciation 
of agnosticism. The agnostic, according to his view, is a person who 
says he has no means of attaining a scientific knowledge of the 
unseen world or of the future; by which somewhat loose phraseology 
Dr. Wace presumably means the theological unseen world and 
future. I cannot think this description happy either in form or 
substance, but for the present it may pass. Dr. Wace continues, 
that is not ‘his difference from Christians.’ Are there then any 
Christians who say that they know nothing about the unseen world 
and the future? I was ignorant of the fact, but I am ready to accept 
it on the authority of a professional theologian, and I proceed to 
Dr. Wace’s next proposition. 

The real state of the case, then, is that the agnostic ‘does not 
believe the authority’ on which ‘ these things’ are stated, which autho- 
rity is Jesus Christ. He is simply an old-fashioned ‘ infidel’ who is 
afraid to own to his right name. As ‘ Presbyter is priest writ large,’ 
so is ‘agnostic’ the mere Greek equivalent for the Latin ‘ infidel.’ 
There is an attractive simplicity about this solution of the problem ; 
and it has that advantage of being somewhat offensive to the persons 
attacked, which is so dear to the less refined sort of controversialist. 
The agnostic says, ‘I cannot find good evidence that so and so is 
true.’ ‘Ah,’ says his adversary, seizing his opportunity, ‘then you 
declare that Jesus Christ was untruthful, for he said so and so;’ a 
very telling method of rousing prejudice. But suppose that the value 
of the evidence as to what Jesus may have said and done, and as to the 
exact nature and scope of his authority, is just that which the agnostic 
finds it most difficult to determine? If I venture to doubt that the 
Duke of Wellington gave the command ‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em!’ 
at Waterloo, I do not think that even Dr. Wace would accuse me of 
disbelieving the Duke. Yet it would be just as reasonable to do this 
as to accuse anyone of denying what Jesus said before the preliminary 
question as to what he did say is settled. 

Now, the question as to what Jesus really said and did is strictly a 
scientific problem, which is capable of solution by no other methods 
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than those practised by the historian and the literary critic. It is a 
problem of immense difficulty, which has occupied some of the best 
heads in Europe for the last century ; and it is only of late years that 
their investigations have begun to converge towards one conclusion.” 
That kind of faith which Dr. Wace describes and lauds is of no use 
here. Indeed, he himself takes pains to destroy its evidential value. 
‘ What made the Mahommedan world? Trust and faith in the 
declarations and assurances of Mahommed. And what made the 
Christian world? Trust and faith in the declarations and assu- 
rances of Jesus Christ and His Apostles ’ (/.c. p. 253). The triumphant 
tone of this imaginary catechism leads me to suspect that its author 
has hardly appreciated its full import. Presumably, Dr. Wace 
regards Mahommed as an unbeliever, or, to use the term which he 
prefers, infidel ; and considers that his assurances have given rise 
to a vast delusion, which has led, and is leading, millions of men 
straight to everlasting punishment. And this being so, the ‘ Trust 
and faith’ which have ‘made the Mahommedan world,’ in just the 
same sense as they have ‘made the Christian world,’ must be trust 
and faith in falsehood. No man who has studied history, or even 
attended to the occurrences of every-day life, can doubt the enormous 
practical value of trust and faith ; but as little will he be inclined to 
deny that this practical value has not the least relation to the reality 
of the objects of that trust and faith. In examples of patient con- 


stancy of faith and of unswerving trust, the Acta Martyrwm do not 
excel the annals of Babism. 


The discussion upon which we have now entered goes so thoroughly 
to the root of the whole matter ; the question of the day is so com- 
pletely, as the author of Robert Elsmere says, the value of testimony, 
that I shall offer no apology for following it out somewhat in detail ; 
and, by way of giving substance to the argument, I shall base what 
I have to say upon a case, the consideration of which lies strictly 
within the province of natural science, and of that particular part of 
it known as the physiology and pathology of the nervous system. 

I find, in the second Gospel (chap. v.), a statement, to all appear- 


2 Dr. Wace tells us: ‘It may be asked how far we can rely on the accounts we 
possess of our Lord’s teaching on these subjects.’ And he seems to think the 
question appropriately answered by the assertion that it ‘ought to be regarded as 
settled by M. Renan’s practical surrender of the adverse case.’ I thought I knew 
M. Renan’s works pretty well, but I have contrived to miss this ‘ practical’ (I wish 
Dr. Wace had defined the scope of that useful adjective) surrender. However, as 
Dr. Wace can find no diflficulty in pointing out the passage of M. Renan’s writings, by 
which he feels justified in making his statement, I shall wait for further enlightenment, 
contenting myself, for the present, with remarking that if M. Renan were to retract 
and do penance in. Notre-Dame to-morrow for any contributions to Biblical criticism 
that may be specially his property, the main results of that criticism, as they are set 
forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, Reuss, and Volkmar, for example, would not be 


sensibly affected. 
N2 
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ance intended to have the same evidential value as any other contained 
in that history. It is the well-known story of the devils who were 
cast out of a man, and ordered, or permitted, to enter into a herd 
of swine, to the great loss and damage of the innocent Gerasene, 
or Gadarene, pig-owners. There can be no doubt that the narrator 
intends to convey to his readers his own conviction that this casting 
out and entering in were effected by the agency of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
that, by speech and action, Jesus enforced this conviction ; nor does 
any inkling of the legal and moral difficulties of the case manifest 
itself. 

On the other hand, everything that I know of physiological and 
pathological science leads me to entertain a very strong conviction 
that the phenomena ascribed to possession are as purely natural as 
those which constitute small-pox ; everything that I know of anthro- 
pology leads me to think that the belief in demons and demoniacal 
possession is a mere survival of a once universal superstition, and that 
its persistence at the present time is pretty much in the inverse 
ratio of the general instruction, intelligence, and sound judgment 
of the population among whom it prevails. Everything that I know 
of law and justice convinces me that the wanton destruction of other 
people’s property is a misdemeanour of evil example. Again, the 
study of history, and especially of that of the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries, leaves no shadow of doubt on my mind that the belief in the 
reality of possession and of witchcraft, justly based, alike by Catholics 
and Protestants, upon this and innumerable other passages in both the 
Old and New Testaments, gave rise, through the special influence of 
Christian ecclesiastics, to the most horrible persecutions and judicial 
murders of thousands upon thousands of innocent men, women, and 
children. And when I reflect that the record of a plain and simple 
declaration upon such an occasion as this, that the belief in witchcraft 
and possession is wicked nonsense, would have rendered the long 
agony of medieval humanity impossible, I am prompted to reject, 
as dishonouring, the supposition that such declaration was withheld 
out of condescension to popular error. 

‘Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man’ (Mark v. 8),® 
are the words attributed to Jesus. If I declare, as I have no hesitation 
in doing, that I utterly disbelieve in the existence of ‘ unclean spirits,’ 
and, consequently, in the possibility of their ‘coming forth’ out of 
a man, I suppose that Dr. Wace will tell me I am disregarding the 
testimony ‘of our Lord’ (/. c. p. 255). For if these words were really 
used, the most resourceful of reconcilers can hardly venture to affirm 
that they are compatible with a disbelief in ‘these things.’ As the 
learned and fair-minded, as well as orthodox, Dr. Alexander remarks, 
in an editorial note to the article ‘ Demoniacs,’ in the Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia (vol. i. p. 664, note) :— 


* Here, as always, the revised version is cited. 
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. « « £On the lowest grounds on which our Lord and his Apostles can be placed 
they must, at least, be regarded as honest men. Now, though honest speech does 
not require that words should be used always and only in their etymological sense, 
it does require that they should not be used so as to affirm what the speaker knows 
to be false. Whilst, therefore, our Lord and His Apostles might use the word 
SapoviferOa, or the phrase Sapdnoy gxerv, as a popular description of certain 
diseases, without giving in to the belief which lay at the source of such a mode of 
expression, they could not speak of demons entering into a man, or being cast out of 
him, without pledging themselves to the belief of an actual possession of the man by 
the demons. (Campbell, Prel. Diss. vi. 1,10.) If, consequently, they did not hold 
this belief, they spoke not as honest men.’ 

The story which we are considering does not rest on the authority 
of the second Gospel alone. The third confirms the second, especially 
in the matter of commanding the unclean spirit to come out of the 
man (Luke viii. 29); and, although the first Gospel either gives a 
different version of the same story, or tells another of like kind, the 
essential point remains: ‘If thou cast us out, send us away into 
the herd of swine. And He said unto them: Go! (Matthew viii. 
31, 32). 

If the concurrent testimony of the three synoptics, then, is 
really sufficient to do away with all rational doubt as to a matter of 
fact of the utmost practical and speculative importance—belief or 
disbelief in which may affect, and has affected, men’s lives and 
their conduct towards other men in the most serious way—then I 
am bound to believe that Jesus implicitly affirmed himself to possess 
a ‘knowledge of the unseen world,’ which afforded full confirmation 
to the belief in demons and possession current among his contem- 
poraries. If the story is true, the medieval theory of the invisible 
world may be, and probably is, quite correct; and the witchfinders, 
from Sprenger to Hopkins and Mather, are much-maligned men. 

On the other hand, humanity, noting the frightful consequences of 
this belief; common sense, observing the futility of the evidence on 
which it is based, in all cases that have been properly investigated ; 
science, more and more seeing its way to enclose all the phenomena 
of so-called ‘ possession’ within the domain of pathology, so far as 
they are not to be relegated to that of the police—all these powerful 
influences concur in warning us, at our peril, against accepting the 
belief without the most careful scrutiny of the authority on which it 
rests. 

I can discern no escape from this dilemma: either Jesus said 
what he is reported to have said, or he did not. In the former case, 
it is inevitable that his authority on matters connected with the 
‘unseen world’ should be roughly shaken; in the latter, the blow 
falls upon the authority of the synoptic gospels. If their report 
on a matter of such stupendous and far-reaching practical import 
as this is untrustworthy, how can we be sure of its trustworthi- 
ness in other cases? The favourite ‘earth,’ in which the hard- 
pressed reconciler takes refuge, that the Bible does not profess 
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to teach science,‘ is stopped in this instance. For the question 
of the existence of demons and of possession by them, though it lies 
strictly within the province of science, is also of the deepest moral 
and religious significance. If physical and mental disorders are 
caused by demons, Gregory of Tours and his contemporaries rightly 
considered that relics and exorcists were more useful than doctors ; 
the gravest questions arise as to the legal and moral responsibilities 
of persons inspired by demoniacal impulses ; and our whole conception 
of the universe and of our relations to it becomes totally different 
from what it would be on the contrary hypothesis. 

The theory of life of an average medizval Christian was as different 
from that of an average nineteenth-century Englishman as that of a 
West-African negro is now in these respects. The modern world is 
slowly, but surely, shaking off these and other monstrous survivals of 
savage delusions, and, whatever happens, it will not return to that 
wallowing in the mire. Until the contrary is proved, I venture to 
doubt whether, at this present moment, any Protestant theologiar, 
who has a reputation to lose, will say that he believes the Gadarene 
story. 

The choice then lies between discrediting those who compiled the 
gospel biographies and disbelieving the Master, whom they, simple 
souls, thought to honour by preserving such traditions of the 
exercise of his authority over Satan’s invisible world. This is the 
dilemma. No deep scholarship, nothing but a knowledge of the 
revised version (on which it is to be supposed all that mere 
scholarship can do has been done), with the application thereto of 
the commonest canons of common sense, is needful to enable us to 
make a choice between its horns. It is hardly doubtful that the 
story, as told in the first gospel, is merely a version of that told in 
the second and third. Nevertheless, the discrepancies are serious 
and irreconcilable ; and, on this ground alone, a suspension of judg- 
ment, at the least, is called for. But there is a great deal more 
to be said. From the dawn of scientific biblical criticism until the 
present day the evidence against the long-cherished notion that the 
three synoptic gospels are the works of three independent authors, 
each prompted by divine inspiration, has steadily accumulated, until, 


* Doesanyone really mean to say that there is any internal or external criterion by 
which the reader of a biblical statement, in which scientific matter is contained, is 
enabled to judge whether it is to be taken au sérieux or not? Is the account of the 
Deluge, accepted as true in the New Testament, less precise and specific than that of the 
call of Abraham, also accepted as true therein? By what mark does the story of the 
feeding with manna in the wilderness, which involves some very curious scientific 
problems, show that it is meant merely for edification, while the story of the inscrip- 
tion of the Law on stone by the hand of Jahveh is literally true? If the story of 
the Fall is not the true record of an historical occurrence, what becomes of Pauline 
theology? Yet the story of the Fall as directly conflicts with probability, and isas 
devoid of trustworthy evidence, as that of the Creation or that of the Deluge, with 
which it forms an harmoniously legendary series 
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at the present time, there is no visible escape from the conclusion 
that each of the three is a compilation consisting of a groundwork 
common to all three—the threefold tradition ; and of a superstruc- 
ture, consisting, firstly, of matter common to it with one of the 
others, and, secondly, of matter special to each. The use of the 
terms ‘ groundwork’ and ‘ superstructure’ by no means implies that 
the latter must be of later date than the former. On the contrary, 
some parts of it may be, and probably are, older than some parts of 
the groundwork.* 

The story of the Gadarene swine belongs to the groundwork ; at 
least, the essential part of it, in which the belief in demoniac posses- 
sion is expressed, does ; and therefore the compilers of the first, second, 
and third gospels, whoever they were, certainly accepted that belief 
(which, indeed, was universal among both Jews and pagans at that 
time), and attributed it to Jesus. 

What, then, do we know about the originator, or originators, of 
this groundwork—of that threefold tradition which all three witnesses 
(in Paley’s phrase) agree upon—that we should allow their mere 
statements to outweigh the counter arguments of humanity, of 
common sense, of exact science, and to imperil the respect. which 
all would be glad to be able to render to their Master ? 

Absolutely nothing.® There is no proof, nothing more than a fair 
presumption, that any one of the gospels existed, in the state in 
which we find it in the authorised version of the Bible, before the 
second century, or, in other words, sixty or seventy years after the 
events recorded. And, between that time and the date of the oldest 
extant manuscripts of the Gospels, there is no telling what additions 
and alterations and interpolations may have been made. It may be 
said that this is all mere speculation, but itis a good deal more. As 
competent scholars and honest men, our revisers have felt compelled 
to point out that such things have happened even since the date of 
the oldest known manuscripts. The oldest two copies of the second 
Gospel end with the 8th verse of the 16th chapter; the remaining 
twelve verses are spurious, and it is noteworthy that the maker of the 
addition has not hesitated to introduce a speech in which Jesus 
promises his disciples that ‘in My name shall they cast out devils.’ 

The other passage ‘rejected to the margin’ is still more in- 
structive. It is that touching apologue, with its profound ethical 
sense, of the woman taken in adultery—which, if internal evidence 

5 See, for an admirable discussion of the whole subject, Dr. Abbott's article on the 
Gospels in the Lncyclopedia Britannica ; and the remarkable monograph by Professor 
Volkmar, Jesus Nazarenus und die erste christliche Zeit (1882). Whether we agree 
withthe conclusions of these writers or not, the method of critical investigation 
which they adopt is unimpeachable. 

* Notwithstanding the hard words shot at me from behind the hedge of anony- 
mity by a writer in a recent number of the Quarterly Review, I repeat, without the 
slightest fear of refutation, that the four Gospels, as they have come to us, are the 


work of unknown writers. 
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were an infallible guide, might well be affirmed to be a typical 
example of the teachings of Jesus. Yet, say the revisers, pitilessly, 
‘Most of the ancient authorities omit John vii. 53-viii. 11.’ Now 
let any reasonable man ask himself this question. If, after an 
approximative settlement of the canon of the New Testament, and 
even later than the fourth and fifth centuries, literary fabricators had 
the skill and the audacity to make such additions and interpolations 
as these, what may they have done when no one had thought of a 
canon; when oral tradition, still unfixed, was regarded as more valu- 
able than such written records as may have existed in the latter 
portion of the first century? Or, to take the other alternative, if 
those who gradually settled the canon did not know of the existence 
of the oldest codices which have come down to us; or if, knowing 
them, they rejected their authority, what is to be thought of their 
competency as critics of the text ? 

People who object to free criticism of the Christian Scriptures 
forget that they are what they are in virtue of very free criticism ; 
unless the advocates of inspiration are prepared to affirm that the 
majority of influential ecclesiastics during several centuries were safe- 
guarded against error. For, even granting that some books of the 
period were inspired, they were certainly few amongst many; and. 
those who selected the canonical books, unless they themselves were 
also inspired, must be regarded in the light of mere critics, and, 
from the evidence they have left of their intellectual habits, very 
uncritical critics. When one thinks that such delicate questions as 
those involved fell into the hands of men like Papias (who believed 
in the famous millenarian grape story); of Ireneus with his 
‘reasons’ for the existence of only four Gospels; and of such calm 
and dispassionate judges as Tertullian, with his ‘ Credo quia im- 
possibile:’ the marvel is that the selection which constitutes our 
New Testament is as free as it is from obviously objectionable matter. 
The apocryphal Gospels certainly deserve to be apocryphal ; but one 
may suspect that a little more critical discrimination would have 
enlarged the Apocrypha not inconsiderably. 

At this point a very obvious objection arises and deserves full and 
candid consideration. It may be said that critical scepticism carried 
to the length suggested is historical pyrrhonism; that if we are to 
altogether discredit an ancient or a modern historian, because he has 
assumed fabulous matter to be true, it will be as well to give up 
paying any attention to history. It may be said, and with great 
justice, that Eginhard’s Life of Charlemagne is none the less trust- 
worthy because of the astounding revelation of credulity, of lack of judg- 
ment, and even of respect for the eighth commandment, which he has 
unconsciously made in the History of the Translation of the Blessed 
Martyrs Marcellinus and Paul. Or, to go no farther back than the 
last number of this Review, surely that excellent lady, Miss Strickland,, 
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is not to be refused all credence because of the myth about the second 
James’s remains, which she seems to have unconsciously invented. 

Of course this is perfectly true. I am afraid there is no man 
alive whose witness could be accepted, if the condition precedent 
were proof that he had never invented and promulgated a myth. In 
the minds of all of us there are little places here and there, like the 
indistinguishable spots on a rock which give foothold to moss or stone- 
crop; on which, if the germ of a myth fall, it is certain to grow, 
without in the least degree affecting our accuracy or truthfulness 
elsewhere. Sir Walter Scott knew that he could not repeat a story 
without, as he said, ‘ giving it a new hat and stick.’ Most of us 
differ from Sir Walter only in not knowing about this tendency of 
the mythopeic faculty to break out unnoticed. But it is also 
perfectly true that the mythopeeic faculty is not equally active on all 
minds, nor in all regions and under all conditions of the same mind. 
David Hume was certainly not so liable to temptation as the Venerable 
Bede, or even as some recent historians who could be mentioned ; and 
the most imaginative of debtors, if he owes five pounds, never makes 
an obligation to pay a hundred out of it. The rule of common sense 
is prima facie to trust a witness in all matters in which neither his 
self-interest, his passions, his prejudices, nor that love of the marvel- 
lous, which is inherent toa greater or less degree in all mankind, are 
strongly concerned ; and, when they are involved, to require corrobo- 
rative evidence in exact proportion to the contravention of probability 
by the thing testified. 

Now, in the Gadarene affair, I do not think I am unreasonably 
sceptical if I say that the existence of demons who can be trans- 
ferred from a man to a pig, does thus contravene probability. Let 
me be perfectly candid. I admit I have no &@ priori objection to 
offer. There are physical things, such as teenie and trichine, 
which can be transferred from men to pigs, and vice versa, and which 
do undoubtedly produce most diabolical and deadly effects on both. 
For anything I can absolutely prove to the contrary, there may be 
spiritual things capable of the same transmigration, with like effects. 
Moreover I am bound to add that perfectly truthful persons, for 
whom I have the greatest respect, believe in stories about spirits of 
the present day, quite as improbable as that we are considering. 

So I declare, as plainly as I can, that I am unable to show cause 
why these transferable devils should not exist ; nor can I deny that, 
not merely the whole Roman Church, but many Wacean ‘ infidels’ of 
no mean repute, do honestly and firmly believe that the activity of 
such-like demonic beings is in full swing in this year of grace 1889. 

Nevertheless, as good Bishop Butler says, ‘probability is the 
guide of life,’ and it seems to me that this is just one of the cases 
in which the canon of credibility and testimony, which I have ventured 
to lay down, has full force. So that, with the most entire respect. 
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for many (by no means for all) of our witnesses for the truth of 
demonology, ancient and modern, I conceive their evidence on this 
particular matter to be ridiculously insufficient to warrant their 
conclusion.° 

After what has been said I do not think that any sensible man, 
unless he happen to be angry, will accuse me of ‘ contradicting the 
Lord and his Apostles’ if I reiterate my total disbelief in the whole 
Gadarene story. But, if that story is discredited, all the other stories 
of demoniac possession fall under suspicion. And if the belief in 
demons and demoniac possession, which forms the sombre back- 
ground of the whole picture of primitive Christianity presented to 
us in the New Testament, is shaken, what is to be said, in any 
case, of the uncorroborated testimony of the Gospels with respect to 
‘the unseen world ’? 

Iam not aware that I have been influenced by any more bias 
in regard to the Gadarene story than I have been in dealing with 
other cases of like kind the investigation of which has interested me. 
I was brought up in the strictest school of evangelical orthodoxy ; 
and when I was old enough to think for myself, I started upon my 
journey of inquiry with little doubt about the general truth of what 
I had been taught; and with that feeling of the unpleasantness of 
being called an ‘infidel’ which, we are told, is so right and proper. 
Near my journey’s end, I find myself in a condition of something 
more than mere doubt about these matters. 

In the course of other inquiries, I have had to do with fossil 
remains which looked quite plain at a distance, and became more and 
more indistinct as I tried to define their outline by close inspection. 
There was something there—something which, if I could win 
assurance about it, might mark a new epoch in the history of the 
earth; but, study as long as I might, certainty eluded my grasp. 
So has it been with me in my efforts to define the grand figure of 
Jesus as it lies in the primary strata of Christian literature. Is he 
the kindly, peaceful Christ depicted in the Catacombs? Or is he 
the stern judge who frowns above the altar of SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus? Or can he be rightly represented in the bleeding ascetic, 


* Their arguments, in the long run, are always reducible to one form. Otherwise 
trustworthy witnesses affirm that such and such events took place. These events are 
inexplicable, except the agency of ‘spirits’ isadmitted. Therefore ‘ spirits’ were the 
cause of the phenomena, 

And the heads of the reply are always the same. Remember Goethe’s aphorism : 
‘ Alles factische ist schon Theorie.’ Trustworthy witnesses are constantly deceived, 
or deceive themselves, in their interpretation of sensible phenomena, No one can 
prove that the sensible phenomena, in these cases, could be caused only by the 
agency of spirits: and there is abundant ground for believing that they may beproduced 
in other ways. 

Therefore, the utmost that can be reasonably asked for, on the evidence as 
it stands, is suspension of judgment. And, on the necessity for even that sus- 
pension, reasonable men may differ, according to their views of probability. 
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broken down by physical pain, of too many medieval pictures? Are 
we to accept the Jesus of the second, or the Jesus of the fourth 
gospel, as the true Jesus? What did he really say and do; and 
how much that is attributed to him in speech and action is the 
embroidery of the various parties into which his followers tended 
to split themselves within twenty years of his death, when even the 
threefold tradition was only nascent ? 

If anyone will answer these questions for me with something 
more to the point than feeble talk about the ‘ cowardice of agnos- 
ticism,’ I shall be deeply his debtor. Unless and until they are 
satisfactorily answered, I say of agnosticism in this matter, ‘ J’y swis, 
et j’y reste.’ 

But, as we have seen, it is asserted that I have no business to 
call myself an agnostic; that if I am not a Christian I am an infidel; 
and that I ought to call myself by that name of ‘ unpleasant signifi- 
cance.’ Well, I do not care much what I am called by other people, 
and if I had at my side all those who since the Christian era have 
been called infidels by other folks, I could not desire better com- 
pany. Ifthese are my ancestors, I prefer, with the old Frank, to be 
with them wherever they are. But there are several points in 
Dr. Wace’s contention which must be eliminated before I can even 
think of undertaking to carry out his wishes. I must, for instance, 
know what a Christian is. Now what is a Christian? By whose 
authority is the signification of that term defined? Is there any doubt 
that the immediate followers of Jesus, the ‘ sect of the Nazarenes,’ 
were strictly orthodox Jews, differing from other Jews not more than 
the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes differed from one 
another ; in fact, only in the belief that the Messiah, for whom the 
rest of their nation waited, had come? Was not their chief, ‘ James, 
the brother of the Lord,’ reverenced alike by Sadducee, Pharisee, 
and Nazarene? At the famous conference which, according to the 
Acts, took place at Jerusalem, does not James declare that ‘ myriads’ 
of Jews, who, by that time, had become Nazarenes, were ‘all 
zealous for the Law’? Was not the name of ‘ Christian’ first used 
to denote the converts to the doctrine promulgated by Paul and 
Barnabas at Antioch? Does the subsequent history of Christianity 
leave any doubt that, from this time forth, the ‘little rift within 
the lute’ caused by the new teaching developed, if not inaugurated, 
at Antioch, grew wider and wider, until the two types of doctrine 
irreconcilably diverged? Did not the primitive Nazarenism or 
Ebionism develop into the Nazarenism, and Ebionism, and Elkasaitism 
of later ages, and finally die out in obscurity and condemnation as 
damnable heresy; while the younger doctrine throve and pushed 
out its shoots into that endless variety of sects, of which the three 
strongest survivors are the Roman and Greek Churches and modern 
Protestantism ? 
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Singular state of things! If I were to profess the doctrine which 
was held by ‘ James, the brother of the Lord,’ and by every one of 
the ‘ myriads’ of his followers and co-religionists in Jerusalem up to 
twenty or thirty years after the Crucifixion (and one knows not how 
much later at Pella), I should be condemned with unanimity as an 
ebionising heretic by the Roman, Greek, and Protestant churches! 
And, probably, this hearty and unanimous condemnation of the 
creed held by those who were in the closest personal relation with their 
Lord is almost the only point upon which they would be cordially of 
one mind. On the other hand, though I hardly dare imagine such a 
thing, I very much fear that the ‘ pillars’ of the primitive Hierosoly- 
mitan Church would have considered Dr. Wace an infidel. No one 
can read the famous second chapter of Galatians and the book of 
Revelation without seeing how narrow was even Paul’s escape from a 
similar fate. And, if ecclesiastical history is to be trusted, the thirty- 
nine articles, be they right or wrong, diverge from the primitive 
doctrine of the Nazarenes vastly more than even Pauline Christi- 
anity did. 

But, further than this, I have great difficulty in assuring myself 
that even James ‘the brother of the Lord,’ and his ‘myriads’ of 
Nazarenes, properly represented the doctrines of their Master. For 
it is constantly asserted by our modern ‘ pillars’ that one of the chief 
features of the work of Jesus was the instauration of Religion by 
the abolition of what our sticklers for articles and liturgies, with 
unconscious humour, call the narrow restrictions of the Law. Yet, if 
James knew this, how could the bitter controversy with Paul have 
arisen ; and why did one or the other side not quote any of the 
various sayings of Jesus, recorded in the Gospels, which directly 
bear on the question—sometimes, apparently, in opposite directions? 

So if I am asked to call myself an ‘infidel’ I reply, To what 
doctrine do you ask me to be faithful? Is it that contained in the 
Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds? My firm belief is that the 
Nazarenes, say of the year 40, headed by James, would have stopped 
their ears and thought worthy of stoning the audacious man who 
propounded it to them. Is it contained in the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed? I am pretty sure that even that would have created a re- 
calcitrant commotion at Pella in the year 70, among the Nazarenes 
of Jerusalem, who had fled from the soldiers of Titus. And yet if 
the unadulterated tradition of the teachings of ‘the Nazarene’ were 
to be found anywhere, it surely should have been amidst those not 
very aged disciples who may have heard them as they were delivered. 

Therefore, however sorry I may be to be unable to demonstrate 
that, if necessary, I should not be afraid to call myself an ‘ infidel,” 
I cannot do it, even to gratify the Bishop of Peterborough and Dr. 
Wace. And I would appeal to the Bishop, whose native sense of 
humour is not the least marked of his many excellent gifts and virtues, 
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whether asking a man to call himself an ‘infidel’ is not rather a droll 
request. ‘Infidel’ is a term of reproach, which Christians and 
Mahommedans, in their modesty, agree to apply to those who differ 
from them. If he had only thought of it, Dr. Wace might have 
used the term ‘ miscreant,’ which, with the same etymological signifi- 
cation, has the advantage of being still more ‘unpleasant’ to the 
persons to whom it is applied. But, in the name of all that is 
Hibernian, I ask the Bishop of Peterborough why should a man be 
expected to call himself a ‘ miscreant’ or an ‘infidel’? That St. 
Patrick ‘had two birthdays because he was a twin’ is a reasonable 
and intelligible utterance beside that of the man who should declare 
himself to be an infidel on the ground of denying his own belief. It 
may be logically, if not ethically, defensible that a Christian should 
call a Mahommedan an infidel and vice verséd ; but, on Dr. Wace’s 
principles, both ought to call themselves infidels, because each 
applies that term to the other. 

Now I am afraid that all the Mahommedan world would agree in 
reciprocating that appellation to Dr. Wace himself. I once visited 
the Hazar Mosque, the great University of Mahommedanism, in 
Cairo, in ignorance of the fact that I was unprovided with proper 
authority. A swarm of angry undergraduates, as I suppose I 
ought to call them, came buzzing about me and my guide; and 
if I had known Arabic, I suspect that ‘dog of an infidel’ would 
have been by no means the most ‘unpleasant’ of the epithets 
showered upon me, before I could explain and apologise for the 
mistake. If I had had the pleasure of Dr. Wace’s company on that 
occasion, the undiscriminative followers of the Prophet would, I am 
afraid, have made no difference between us; not even if they had 
known that he was the head of an orthodox Christian seminary. And 
I have not the smallest doubt that even one of the learned mollahs, 
if his grave courtesy would have permitted him to say anything 
offensive to men of another mode of belief, would have told us that 
he wondered we did not find it ‘ very unpleasant’ to disbelieve in the 
Prophet of Islam. 

From what precedes, I think it becomes sufficiently clear that 
Dr. Wace’s account of the origin of the name of ‘ Agnostic’ is quite 
wrong. Indeed, I am bound to add that very slight effort to discover 
the truth would have convinced him that, as a matter of fact, the 
term arose otherwise. I am loath to go over an old story once more ; 
but more than cne object which I have in view will be served 
by telling it a little more fully than it has yet been told. 

Looking back nearly fifty years, I see myself as a boy, whose 
education had been interrupted, and who, intellectually, was left, for 
some years, altogether to his own devices. At that time, I was a 
voracious and omnivorous reader; a dreamer and speculator of the 
first water, well endowed with that splendid courage in attacking any 
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and every subject, which is the blessed compensation of youth and 
inexperience. Among the books and essays, on all sorts of topics 
from metaphysics to heraldry, which I read at this time, two left 
indelible impressions on my mind. One was Guizot’s History of 
Civilisation, the other was Sir William Hamilton’s essay ‘On the 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned,’ which I came upon, by chance, in 
an odd volume of the Edinburgh Review. The latter was certainly 
strange reading for a boy, and I could not possibly have understood 
a great deal of it;* nevertheless, I devoured it with avidity, and it 
stamped upon my mind the strong conviction that, on even the 
most solemn and important of questions, men are apt to take 
cunning phrases for answers ; and that the limitation of our faculties, 
in a great number of cases, renders real answers to such questions, 
not merely actually impossible, but theoretically inconceivable. 

Philosophy and history having laid hold of me in this eccentric 
fashion, have never loosened their grip. I have no pretension to be 
an expert in either subject ; but the turn for philosophical and his- 
torical reading, which rendered Hamilton and Guizot attractive to 
me, has not only filled many lawful leisure hours, and still more 
sleepless ones, with the repose of changed mental occupation, but 
has not unfrequently disputed my proper work-time with my liege 
lady, Natural Science. In this way, I have found it possible to 
cover a good deal of ground in the territory of philosophy; and all 
the more easily that I have never cared much about A’s or B’s 
opinions, but have rather sought to know what answer he had to 
give to the questions I had to put to him—that of the limitation 
of possible knowledge being the chief. The ordinary examiner with 
his ‘ State the views of So-and-so’ would have floored me at any time. 
If he had said what do you think about any given problem, I might 
have got on fairly well. 

The reader who has had the patience to follow the enforced, but 
unwilling, egotism of this veritable history (especially if his studies 
have led him in the same direction), will now see why my mind 
steadily gravitated towards the conclusions of Hume and Kant, so 
well stated by the latter in a sentence, which I have quoted elsewhere. 

‘The greatest and perhaps the sole use of all philosophy of 
pure reason is, after all, merely negative, since it serves not as an 
organon for the enlargement [of knowledge], but as a discipline for 
its delimitation; and, instead of discovering truth, has only the 
modest merit of preventing error.’® 

When I reached intellectual maturity and began to ask myself 
whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist ; a materialist or 


* Yet I must somehow have laid hold of the pith of the matter, for, many years 
afterwards, when Dean Mansell’s Bampton lectures were published, it seemed to 
me I already knew all that this eminently agnostic thinker had to tell me. 

® Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Edit. Hartenstein, p. 256. 
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an idealist; a Christian or a freethinker; I found that the more I 
learned and reflected, the less ready was the answer; until, at last, 
I came to the conclusion that I had neither art nor part with any 
of these denominations, except the last. The one thing in which 
most of these good people were agreed was the one thing in which 
I differed from them. They were quite sure they had attained a 
certain ‘ gnosis,’—had, more or less successfully, solved the problem 
of existence ; while I was quite sure I had not, and had a pretty 
strong conviction that the problem was insoluble. And, with Hume 
and Kant on my side, I could not think myself presumptuous in 
holding fast by that opinion. Like Dante, 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 


but, unlike Dante, I cannot add, 


Che la diritta via era smarrita. 


On the contrary, I had, and have, the firmest conviction that I 
never left the ‘ verace via ’—the straight road; and that this road 
led nowhere else but into the dark depths of a wild and tangled 
forest. And though I have found leopards and lions in the path; 
though I have made abundant acquaintance with the hungry wolf, 
that ‘with privy paw devours apace and nothing said,’ as another 
great poet says of the ravening beast; and though no friendly 
spectre has even yet offered his guidance, I was, and am, minded to 
go straight on, until I either come out on the other side of the wood, 
or find there is no other side to it, at least, none attainable by me. 
This was my situation when I had the good fortune to find a 
place among the members of that remarkable confraternity of 
antagonists, long since deceased, but of green and pious memory, 
the Metaphysical Society. Every variety of philosophical and theo- 
logical opinion was represented there, and expressed itself with entire 
openness ; most of my colleagues were -ists of one sort or another ; 
and, however kind and friendly they might be, I, the man without a 
rag of a label to cover himself with, could not fail to have some 
of the uneasy feelings which must have beset the historical fox 
when, after leaving the trap in which his tail remained, he pre- 
sented himself to his normally elongated companions. So I took 
thought, and invented what I conceived to be the appropriate title 
of ‘agnostic.’ It came into my head as suggestively antithetic to 
the ‘gnostic’ of Church history, who professed to know so much 
about the very things of which I was ignorant; and I took the 
earliest opportunity of parading it at our Society, to show that I, too, 
had a tail, like the other foxes. To my great satisfaction, the term 
took; and when the Spectator had stood godfather to it, any sus- 
picion in the minds of respectable people, that a knowledge of its 
parentage might have awakened, was, of course, completely lulled. 
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That is the history of the origin of the terms ‘agnostic’ and 
‘agnosticism ;’ and it will be observed that it does not quite agree 
with the confident assertion of the reverend Principal of King’s 
College, that ‘ the adoption of the term agnostic is only an attempt 
to shift the issue, and that it involves a mere evasion’ in relation 
to the Church and Christianity." 


The last objection (I rejoice, as much as my readers must do, 
that it is the last) which I have to take to Dr. Wace’s deliverance 
before the Church Congress arises, I am sorry to say, on a question 
of morality. 

‘It is, and it ought to be,’ authoritatively declares this official 
representative of Christian ethics, ‘an unpleasant thing for a man 
to have to say plainly that he does not believe in Jesus Christ’ 
(1. c. p. 254). 

Whether it is so, depends, I imagine, a good deal on whether the 
man was brought up in a Christian household or not. I do not see 
why it should be ‘ unpleasant’ for a Mahommedan or a Buddhist to 
say so. But that ‘it ought to be’ unpleasant for any man to say 
anything which he sincerely, and after due deliberation, believes, is, 
to my mind, a proposition of the most profoundly immoral character. 
I verily believe that the great good which has been effected in the 
world by Christianity has been largely counteracted by the pestilent 
doctrine on which all the churches have insisted, that honest dis- 
belief in their more or less astonishing creeds is a moral offence, 
indeed a sin of the deepest dye, deserving and involving the same 
future retribution as murder and robbery. If we could only see, 
in one view, the torrents of hypocrisy and cruelty, the lies, the 
slaughter, the violations of every obligation of humanity, which have 
flowed from this source along the course of the history of Christian 
nations, our worst imaginations of Hell would pale beside the vision. 

A thousand times, no! It ought not to be unpleasant to say that 
which one honestly believes or disbelieves. That it so constantly is 
painful to do so, is quite enough obstacle to the progress of mankind 
in that most valuable of all qualities, honesty of word or of deed, 
without erecting a sad concomitant of human weakness into some- 
thing to be admired and cherished. The bravest of soldiers often, 
and very naturally, ‘feel it unpleasant’ to go into action; but a 
court-martial which did its duty would make short work of the officer 
who promulgated the doctrine that his men ought to feel their duty 
unpleasant. 

I am very well aware, as I suppose most thoughtful people are in 
these times, that the process of breaking away from old beliefs is 
extremely unpleasant ; and Iam much disposed to think that the 
encouragement, the consolation, and the peace afforded to earnest 


%” Report of the Church Congress, Manchester, 1888, p. 252, 
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believers in even the worst forms of Christianity are of great practical 
advantage to them. What deductions must be made from this gain 
on the score of the harm done to the citizen by the ascetic other- 
worldliness of logical Christianity; to the ruler, by the hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness of sectarian bigotry; to the legis- 
lator, by the spirit of exclusiveness and domination of these that 
count themselves pillars of orthodoxy; to the philosopher, by the 
restraints on the freedom of learning and teaching which every 
Church exercises, when it is strong enough ; to the conscientious soul, 
by the introspective hunting after sins of the mint and cummin 
type, the fear of theological error, and the overpowering terror of 
possible damnation, which have accompanied the churches like their 
shadow, I need not now consider ; but they are assuredly not small. 
If agnostics lose heavily on the one side, they gain a good deal on 
the other. People who talk about the comforts of belief appear to 
forget its discomforts; they ignore the fact that the Christianity of 
the churches is something more than faith in the ideal personality 
of Jesus, which they create for themselves, plus so much as can be 
carried into practice, without disorganising civil society, of the 
maxims of the Sermon on the Mount. Trip in morals or in doctrine 
(especially in doctrine), without due repentance or retractation, or 
fail to get properly baptized before you die, and a plébiscite of the 
Christians of Europe, if they were true to their creeds, would affirm 
your everlasting damnation by an immense majority. 

Preachers, orthodox and heterodox, din into our ears that the 
world cannot get on without faith of some sort. There is a sense in 
which that is as eminently as obviously true ; there is another, in 
which, in my judgment, it is as eminently as obviously false, and it 
seems to me that the hortatory, or pulpit, mind is apt to oscillate 
between the false and the true meanings, without being aware of the 
fact. 

It is quite true that the ground of every one of our actions, and 
the validity of all our reasonings, rest upon the great act of faith, 
which leads us to take the experience of the past as a safe guide in 
our dealings with the present and the future. From the nature of 
ratiocination it is obvious that the axioms on which it is based 
cannot be demonstrated by ratiocination. It is also a trite observa- 
tion, that, in the business of life, we constantly take the most serious 
action upon evidence of an utterly insufficient character. But it is 
surely plain that faith is not necessarily entitled to dispense with 
ratiocination because ratiocination cannot dispense with faith as a 
starting point ; and that because we are often obliged, by the pressure 
of events, to act on very bad evidence, it does not follow that it is 
proper to act on such evidence when the pressure is absent. 

The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews tells us that ‘ faith is 
the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not seen.’ 

Vout. XXV.—No, 144. 0 
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In the authorised version ‘ substance’ stands for ‘assurance,’ and 
* evidence’ for ‘the proving.’ The question of the exact meaning of 
the two words, imderacis and zdeyyxos, affords a fine field of discus- 
sion for the scholar and the metaphysician. But I fancy we shall be 
not far from the mark if we take the writer to have had in his mind 
the profound psychological truth that men constantly feel certain 
about things for which they strongly hope, but have no evidence, in 
the legal or logical sense of the word; and he calls this feeling 
‘faith.’ I may have the most absolute faith that a friend has not 
committed the crime of which he is accused. In the early days of 
English; history, if my friend could have obtained a few more com- 
purgators of like robust faith, he would have been acquitted. At 
the present day, if I tendered myself as a witness on that score, the 
judge would tell me to stand down, and the youngest barrister would 
smile at my simplicity. Miserable indeed is the man who has not 
such faith in some of his fellow-men—only less miserable than the 
man who allows himself to forget that such faith is not, strictly 
speaking, evidence; and when his faith is disappointed, as will 
happen now and again, turns Timon and blames the universe for his 
own blunders. And so, if a man can find a friend, the hypostasis of 
all his hopes, the mirror of his ethical ideal, in the Jesus of any, or 
all, of the Gospels, let him live by faith in that ideal. Who shall or 
can forbid him? But let him not delude himself with the notion 
that his faith is evidence of the objective reality of that in which he 
trusts. Such evidence is to be obtained only by the use of the 
methods of science, as applied to history and to literature, and it 
amounts at present to very little. 


It appears that Mr. Gladstone, some time ago, asked Mr. 
Laing if he could draw up a short summary of the negative creed ; 
a body of negative propositions, which have so far been adopted 
on the negative side as to be what the Apostles’ and other accepted 
creeds are on the positive ; and Mr. Laing at once kindly obliged Mr. 
Gladstone with the desired articles—eight of them. 

If anyone had preferred this request to me, I should have replied 
that, if he referred to agnostics, they have no creed; and, by the 
nature of the case, cannot have any. Agnosticism, in fact, is not a 
creed, but a method, the essence of which lies in the rigorous appli- 
cation of a single principle. That principle is of great antiquity ; it 
is as old as Socrates; as old as the writer who said, ‘Try all things, 
hold fast by that which is good ;’ it is the foundation of the Reforma- 
tion, which simply illustrated the axiom that every man should be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in him; it is the great 
principle of Descartes; it is the fundamental axiom of modern 
Science. Positively the principle may be expressed: In matters of 
the intellect, follow your reason as far as it will take you, without 
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regard to any other consideration. And negatively: In matters of 
the intellect, do not pretend that conclusions are certain which are 
not demonstrated or demonstrable. That I take to be the agnostic 
faith, which ifa man keep whole and undefiled, he shall not be ashamed 
to look the universe in the face, whatever the future may have in 
store for him. 

The results of the working out of the agnostic principle will vary 
according to individual knowledge and capacity, and according to the 
general condition of science. That which is unproven to-day may be 
proven, by the help of new discoveries, to-morrow. The only nega- 
tive fixed points will be those negations which flow -from the 
demonstrable limitation of our faculties. And the only obligation 
accepted is to have the mind always open to conviction. Agnostics 
who never fail in carrying out their principles are, I am afraid, as 
rare as other people of whom the same consistency can be truthfully 
predicated. But, if you were to meet with such a pheenix and to tell 
him that you had discovered that two and two make five, he would 
patiently ask you to state your reasons for that conviction, and 
express his readiness to agree with you if he found them satisfactory. 
The apostolic injunction to ‘ suffer fools gladly,’ should be the rule of 
life of a true agnostic. I am deeply conscious how far I myself fall 
short of this ideal, but it is my personal conception of what agnostics 
ought to be. 

However, as I began by stating, I speak only for myself; 
and I do not dream of anathematizing and excommunicating Mr 
Laing. But, when I consider his creed and compare it with the 
Athanasian, I think I have, on the whole, a clearer conception of 
the meaning of the latter. ‘ Polarity,’ in Article viii., for example, 
is a word about which I heard a good deal in my youth, when ‘ Natur- 
philosophie ’ was in fashion, and greatly did I suffer from it. For many 
years past, whenever I have met with ‘ polarity’ anywhere but in a 
discussion of some purely physical topic, such as magnetism, I have 
shut the book. Mr. Laing must excuse me if the force of habit was 
too much for me when I read his eighth article. 


And now, what is to be said to Mr. Harrison’s remarkable deliver- 
ance ‘On the future of agnosticism’?'' I would that it were not my 
business to say anything, for Iam afraid that I can say nothing which 
shall manifest my great personal respect for this able writer, and for 
the zeal and energy with which he ever and anon galvanises the 
weakly frame of Positivism until it looks more than ever like John 
Bunyan’s Pope and Pagan rolled into one. There is a story often 
repeated, and I am afraid none the less mythical on that account, of 
a valiant and loud-voiced corporal, in command of two full privates, 
who falling in with a regiment of the enemy in the dark, orders it 

" Fortnightly Review, Jan. 1889. 
02 
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to surrender under pain of instant annihilation by his force ; and the 
enemy surrenders accordingly. I am always reminded of this tale- 
when I read the positivist commands to the forces of Christianity and: 
of Science ; only the enemy show no more signs of intending to obey 
now than they have done any time these forty years. 

The allocution under consideration has the papal flavour which 
is wont to hang about the utterances of the pontiffs of the Church of 
Comte. Mr. Harrison speaks with authority and not as one of the 
common scribes of the period. He knows not only what agnosticism 
is and how it has come about, but what will become of it. The 
agnostic is to content himself with being the precursor of the posi- 
tivist. In his place, as a sort of navvy levelling the ground and 
cleansing it of such poor stuff as Christianity, he is a useful creature 
who deserves patting on the back, on condition that he does not 
venture beyond his last. But let not these scientific Sanballats: 
presume that they are good enough to take part in the building of 
the Temple—they are mere Samaritans, doomed to die out in propor- 
tion as the Religion of Humanity is accepted by mankind. Well, if 
that is their fate, they have time to be cheerful. But let us hear 
Mr. Harrison’s pronouncement of their doom. 

‘ Agnosticism is a stage in the evolution of religion, an entirely 
negative stage, the point reached by pbysicists, a purely mental con- 
clusion, with no relation to things social at all’ (p. 154). Iam quite 
dazed by this declaration. Are there, then, any ‘ conclusions’ that 
are not ‘purely mental’? Is there ‘no relation to things social’ in 
‘mental conclusions’ which affect men’s whole conception of life ? 
Was that prince of agnostics, David Hume, particularly imbued with 
physical science? Supposing physical science to be non-existent, 
would not the agnostic principle, applied by the philologist and the 
historian, lead to exactly the same results? Is the modern more or 
less complete suspension of judgment as to the facts of the history of 
regal Rome, or the real origin of the Homeric poems, anything but 
agnosticism in history and in literature? And if so, how can agnos- 
ticism be the ‘ mere negation of the physicist’? 

‘ Agnosticism is a stage in the evolution of religion.’ No two 
people agree as to what is meant by the term ‘religion’; but if it 
means, as I think it ought to mean, simply the reverence and love 
for the ethical ideal, and the desire to realise that ideal in life, which 
every man ought to feel—then I say agnosticism has no more to do 
with it than it has to do with music or painting. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Harrison, like most people, means by ‘ religion’ theology, 
then, in my judgment, agnosticism can be said to be a stage in its 
evolution, only as death may be said to be the final stage in the 
evolution of life. 


When agnostic logic is simply one of the canons of thought, agnosticism, as 
a distinctive faith, will have spontaneously disappeared, (P. 155.) 
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I can but marvel that such sentences as this, and those already 
quoted, should have proceeded from Mr. Harrison’s pen. Does he 
really mean to suggest that agnostics have a logic peculiar to them- 
selves? Will he kindly help me out of my bewilderment when I try 
to think of ‘logic’ being anything else than the canon (which, I 
believe, means rule) of thought? As to agnosticism being a dis- 
tinctive faith, I have already shown that it cannot possibly be any- 
thing of the kind; unless perfect faith in logic is distinctive of 
agnostics, which, after all, it may be. 


Agnosticism as a religious philosophy per se rests on an almost total ignoring 
of history and social evolution. (P. 152.) 


But neither per se nor per aliud has agnosticism (if I know 
anything about it) the least pretension to be a religious philosophy ; 
‘so far from resting on ignorance of history, and that social evolution 
of which history is the account, it is and has been the inevitable 
result of the strict adherence to scientific methods by historical 
investigators. Our forefathers were quite confident about the exist- 
ance of Romulus and Remus, of King Arthur, and of Hengst and 
Horsa. Most of us have become agnostics in regard to the reality of 
these worthies. It is a matter of notoriety, of which Mr. Harrison, 
who accuses us all so freely of ignoring history, should not be ignorant, 
that the critical process which has shattered the foundations of ortho- 
dox Christian doctrine owes its origin, not to the devotees of physical 
science, but, before all, to Richard Simon, the learned French Oratorian, 
just two hundred years ago. I cannot find evidence that either Simon, 
or any one of the great scholars and critics of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries who have continued Simon’s work, had any 
‘particular acquaintance with physical science. I have already pointed 
out that Hume was independent of it. And certainly one of the most 
potent influences in the same direction, upon history in the present 
century, that of Grote, did not come from the physical side. 
Physical science, in fact, has had nothing directly to do with the 
eriticism of the Gospels; it is wholly incompetent to furnish demon- 
strative evidence that any statement made in these histories is untrue. 
Indeed, modern physiology can find parallels in nature for events of 
apparently the most eminently supernatural kind recounted in some 
of those histories. 

It is a comfort to hear, upon Mr. Harrison’s authority, that the 
Yaws of physical nature show no signs of becoming ‘less definite, less 
consistent, or less popular as time goes on’ (p. 154). How a law of 
nature is to become indefinite, or ‘ inconsistent,’ passes my poor powers 
of imagination. But with universal suffrage and the coach-dog theory 
of Premiership in full view; the theory, I mean, that the whole duty 
of a political chief is to look sharp for the way the social coach is 
driving, and then run in front and bark loud—as if being the leading 
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noise-maker and guiding were the same things—it is truly satis- 
factory to me to know that the laws of nature are increasing in 
popularity. Looking at recent developments of the policy which is 
said to express the great heart of the people, I have had my doubts of 
the fact ; and my love for my fellow-countrymen has led me to reflect 
with dread on what will happen to them, if any of the laws of nature 
ever become so unpopular in their eyes as to be voted down by the 
transcendent authority of universal suffrage. If the legion of demons, 
before they set out on their journey in the swine, had had time to 
hold a meeting and to resolve unanimously, ‘ That the law of gravita- 
tion is oppressive and ought to be repealed,’ I am afraid it would have 
made no sort of difference to the result, when their two thousand 
unwilling porters were once launched down the steep slopes of the 
fatal shore of Gennesaret. 

The question of the place of religion as an element of human nature, as a force 
of human society, its origin, analysis, and functions, has never been considered at 
all from an agnostic point of view. (P. 152.) 

I doubt not that Mr. Harrison knows vastly more about history 
than I do; in fact, he tells the public that some of my friends and 
I have had no opportunity of occupying ourselves with that subject. 
I do not like to contradict any statement which Mr. Harrison makes 
on his own authority ; only, if I may be true to my agnostic principles, 
I humbly ask how he has obtained assurance on this head. I do 
not profess to know anything about the range of Mr. Harrison’s 
studies ; but as he has thought it fitting to start the subject, I may 
venture to point out that, on the evidence adduced, it might be 
equally permissible to draw the conclusion that Mr. Harrison’s absorb- 
ing labours as the pontifex maximus of the positivist religion have 
not allowed him to acquire that acquaintance with the methods and 
results of physical science, or with the history of philosophy, or of 
philological and historical criticism, which is essential to anyone who 
desires to obtain a right understanding of agnosticism. Incom- 
petence in philosophy, and in all branches of science except mathe- 
matics, is the well-known mental characteristic of the founder of 
Positivism. Faithfulness in disciples is an admirable quality in 
itself; the pity is that it not unfrequently leads to the imitation of 
the weaknesses as well as of the strength of the master. It is only 
such over-faithfulness which can account for a ‘ strong mind really 
saturated with the historical sense’ (p. 153) exhibiting the extra- 
ordinary forgetfulness of the historical fact of the existence of David 
Hume implied by the assertion that 
it would be difficult to name a single known agnostic who has given to history 


anything like the amount of thought and study which he brings to a knowledge of 
the physical world. (P. 153.) 


Whoso calls to mind, what I may venture to term, the bright 
side of Christianity; that ideal of manhood, with its strength and 
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its patience ; its justice and its pity for human frailty ; its helpful- 
ness, to the extremity of self-sacrifice ; its ethical purity and nobility ; 
which apostles have pictured, in which armies of martyrs have 
placed their unshakable faith, and whence obscure men and women, 
like Catherine of Sienna and John Knox, have derived the courage 
to rebuke popes and kings, is not likely to underrate the importance 
of the Christian faith as a factor in human history, or to doubt that if 
that faith should prove to be incompatible with our knowledge, or 
necessary want of knowledge, some other hypostasis of men’s hopes, 
genuine enough and worthy enough to replace it, will arise. But 
that the incongruous mixture of bad science with eviscerated papistry, 
out of which Comte manufactured the positivist religion, will be the 
heir of the Christian ages, I have too much respect for the hunianity 
of the future to believe. Charles the Second told his brother, 
‘They will not kill me, James, to make you king.’ And if critical 
science is remorselessly destroying the historical foundations of the 
noblest ideal of humanity which mankind have yet worshipped, it is 
little likely to permit the pitiful reality to climb into the vacant shrine. 
That a man should determine to devote himself to the service of 
humanity—including intellectua and moral self-culturel under that 
name; that this should be, in the proper sense of the word, his 
religion—is not only an intelligible, but, I think, a laudable resolu- 
tion. And I am greatly disposed to believe that it is the only religion 
which will prove itself to be unassailably acceptable so long as the 
human race endures. But when the positivist asks me to worship 
‘Humanity "—that is to say, to adore the generalised conception of 
men as they ever have been and probably ever will be—I must 
reply that I could just as soon bow down and worship the 
generalised conception of a ‘ wilderness of apes.’ Surely we are not 
going back to the days of paganism, when individual men were 
deified, and the hard good sense of a dying Vespasian could prompt 
the bitter jest, ‘ Ut puto Deus fio.’ Nodivinity doth hedge a modern 
man, be he even a sovereign ruler. Nor is there anyone, except a 
municipal magistrate, who is officially declared worshipful. But if 
there is no spark of worship-worthy divinity in the individual twigs 
of humanity, whence comes that godlike splendour which the Moses 
of positivism fondly imagines to pervade the whole bush? 
I know no study which is so unutterably saddening as that of the 
evolution of humanity, as it is set forth in the annals of history. 
Out of the darkness of prehistoric ages man emerges with the marks 
of his lowly origin strong upon him. He is a brute, only more in- 
telligent than the other brutes ; a blind prey to impulses, which as 
often as not lead him to destruction ; a victim to endless illusions, 
which make his mental existence a terror and a burden, and fill 
his physical life with barren toil and battle. He attains a certain 
degree of physical comfort, and develops a more or less workable 
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theory of life, in such favourable situations as the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia or of Egypt, and then, for thousands and thousands of years, 
struggles with varying fortunes, attended by infinite wickedness, 
bloodshed, and misery, to maintain himself at this point against the 
greed and the ‘ambition of his fellow-men. He makes a point of 
killing and otherwise persecuting all those who first try to get him 
to move on; and when he has moved on a step, foolishly confers 
post-mortem deification on his victims. He exactly repeats the 
process with all who want to move a step yet farther. And the best 
men of the best epochs are simply those who make the fewest 
blunders and commit the fewest sins. 

That one should rejoice in the good man ; forgive the bad man ; 
and pity and help all men to the best of one’s ability, is surely in- 
disputable. It is the glory of Judaism and of Christianity to have 
proclaimed this truth, through all their aberrations. But the worship 
of a God who needs forgiveness and help, and deserves pity every 
hour of his existence, is no better than that of any other voluntarily 
selected fetish. The Emperor Julian’s project was hopeful, in com- 
parison with the prospects of the new Anthropolatry. 


When the historian of religion in the twentieth century is 
writing about the nineteenth, I foresee he will say something of this 
kind : 

The most curious and instructive events in the religious history 
of the preceding century are the rise and progress of two new sects, 
called Mormons and Positivists. To the student who has carefully 
considered these remarkable phenomena nothing in the records of 
religious self-delusion can appear improbable. 

The Mormons arose in the midst of the great Republic, which, 
though comparatively insignificant, at that time, in territory as in 
the number of its citizens, was (as we know from the fragments of the 
speeches of its orators which have come down to us) no less re- 
markable for the native intelligence of its population, than for the 
wide extent of their information, owing to the activity of their 
publishers in diffusing all that they could invent, beg, borrow, or 
steal. Nor were they less noted for their perfect freedom from all 
restraints in thought or speech or deed ; except, to be sure, the bene- 
ficent and wise influence of the majority exerted, in case of need, 
through an institution known as ‘tarring and feathering,’ the exact 
nature of which is now disputed. 

There is a complete consensus of testimony that the founder of 
Mormonism, one Joseph Smith, was a low-minded, ignorant scamp, 
and that he stole the ‘ Scriptures’ which he propounded ; not being 
clever enough to forge even such contemptible stuff as they contain. 
Nevertheless he must have been a man of some force of character, 
for a considerable number of disciples soon gathered about him. In 
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spite of repeated outbursts of popular hatred and violence—during 
one of which persecutions, Smith was brutally murdered—the 
Mormon body steadily increased, and became a flourishing com- 
munity. But the Mormon practices being objectionable to the 
majority, they were, more than once, without any pretence of law, 
but by force of riot, arson, and murder, driven away from the land 
they had occupied. Harried by these persecutions, the Mormon 
body eventually committed itself to the tender mercies of a desert as 
barren as that of Sinai; and, after terrible sufferings and privations, 
reached the oasis of Utah. Here it grew and flourished, sending out 
missionaries to, and receiving converts from, all parts of Europe, 
sometimes to the number of 10,000 in a year; until in 1880, the 
rich and flourishing community numbered 110,000 souls in Utah 
alone, while there were probably 30,000 or 40,000 scattered abroad 
elsewhere. In the whole history of religions there is no more re- 
markable example of the power of faith ; and, in this case, the founder 
of that faith was indubitably a most despicable creature. It is 
interesting to observe that the course taken by the great Republic 
and its citizens runs exactly parallel with that taken by the Roman 
Empire and its citizens towards the early Christians, except that the 
Romans had a certain legal excuse for their acts of violence, inas- 
much as the Christian ‘sodalitia’ were not licensed, and conse- 
quently were, ipso facto, illegal assemblages. Until, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the United States legislature decreed 
the illegality of polygamy, the Mormons were wholly within the law. 

Nothing can present a greater contrast to all this than the history 
of the Positivists. This sect arose much about the same time as 
that of the Mormons, in the upper and most instructed stratum 
of the quick-witted, sceptical population of Paris. The founder, 
Auguste Comte, was a teacher of mathematics, but of no eminence in 
that department of knowledge, and with nothing but an amateutr’s 
acquaintance with physical, chemical, and biological science. His 
works are repulsive on account of the dull diffuseness of their style, 
and a certain air, as of a superior person, which characterises them ; 
but nevertheless they contain good things here and there. It would 
take too much space to reproduce in detail a system which proposes to 
regulate all human life by the promulgation of a gentile Leviticus, 
Suffice it to say that M. Comte may be described as a syncretic, who, 
like the Gnostics of early Church history, attempted to combine 
the substance of imperfectly comprehended contemporary science 
with the form of Roman Christianity. It may be that this is the 
reason why his disciples were so very angry with some obscure 
people called Agnostics, whose views, if we may judge by the ac- 
counts left in the works of a great Positivist controversial writer, 
were very absurd. 

To put the matter briefly, M. Comte, finding Christianity and 
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Science at daggers drawn, seems to have said to Science, ‘ You find 
Christianity rotten at the core,do you? Well, I will scoop out the 
inside of it.’ And to Romanism: ‘ You find Science mere dry light— 
cold and bare. Well, I will put your shell over it, and so, as 
schoolboys make a spectre out of a turnip and a tallow candle, 
behold the new religion of Humanity complete!’ 

Unfortunately neither the Romanists nor the people who were 
something more than amateurs in science, could be got to worship 
M. Comte’s new idol properly. In the native country of Positivism, one 
distinguished man of letters and one of science, for a time, helped to 
make up a roomful of the faithful, but their love soon grew cold. In 
England, on the other hand, there appears to be little doubt that, in 
the ninth decade of the century, the multitude of disciples reached the 
grand total of several score. They had the advantage of the advocacy 
of one or two most eloquent and learned apostles, and, at any rate, the 
sympathy of several persons of light and leading—and, if they were not 
seen, they were heard all over the world. On the other hand, as a sect, 
they laboured under the prodigious disadvantage of being refined, 
estimable people, living in the midst of the worn-out civilisation of the 
old world ; where anyone who had tried to persecute them, as the 
Mormons were persecuted, would have been instantly hanged. But 
the majority never dreamed of persecuting them; on the contrary 
they were rather given to scold, and otherwise try the patience of, the 
majority. 

The history of these sects in the closing years of the century is 
highly instructive. Mormonism... 

But I find I have suddenly slipped off Mr. Harrison’s tripod, 
which I had borrowed for the occasion. ‘The fact is, I am not 
equal to the prophetical business, and ought not to have under- 
taken it. 

T. H. HUvx.ey. 





THE FUTURE OF TORYISM: A SKETCH. 


To review the past, contemplate the present, and forecast the 
future*so as to prepare for its difficulties, seems a reasonable and 
seasonable instinct, constantly asserting itself in the mind of 
man. As individuals we are constrained to take stock at the com- 
mencement of the year, to balance our accounts, to reflect on what 
has been and prepare for that which is to be, and the same process 
may with equal usefulness be applied to our national concerns. The 
moment is, therefore, opportune for briefly considering the phenomena 
of the times, for analysing the attitude of the national mind towards 
them, and for hazarding a guess at the characteristics of the crew 
under whom the ship of state is likely to sail in her voyage towards 
the shores of the unknown. Any detailed retrospect is of course out 
of the question here; but most men will, I think, agree that the 
history of the last ten years or so is surcharged with auguries and 
omens of grave and depressing import ; accompanied, however, by 
indications that a strong and increasingly vigorous reaction is arising 
against conditions of thought which at one time seemed to point to 
a degradation of our national position, and a serious deterioration of 
our national character. 

Even the most careless and superficial of observers cannot fail to 
discover signs of strange parturition in the moral, physical, social, 
and political elements surrounding us. The people are seething with 
passions and sentiments such as they have not felt for generations. 
The times are peculiar ; not out of joint, but full of startling facts and 
fancies held in suspension—facts and fancies not generally on the 
surface, and which arrest attention only when whirled into sight by 
some gust of popular feeling, or when dragged from the depths by 
public or private inquiry. 

An increase of morbid sentimentality; the fleeting nature of 
impressions made on the public mind by great events; a tendency te 
surrender private judgment for the sake of ease; the worship of men 
rather than the approval of measures; want of purpose ; weakness 
and vacillation in foreign and colonial matters; feeble fatalism and 
absence of robust resource in domestic affairs ; blind hopelessness and 
mere opportunism on the part of leaders, bewilderment and un- 
certainty of the led—such are among the strongly marked character- 
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istics of late years. The antagonism between fact and faith has dropped 
a veil of agnosticism over much that made life worth living—espe- 
cially tothe poor. Doubt and discontent, the enemies of repose, have, 
with myriads of tiny teeth, stealthily gnawed at the pillars which 
support the structure of state and society. Regarding life from the 
modern materialistic standpoint, men have become intolerant of the 
conditions of existence. More is expected, and, to some extent, less 
is obtained ; for the struggle of life has become harder for all, and 
for many it is far crueller than it used to be. People are disquieted. 
A few turn to unreasonable schemes of relief; the majority search 
eagerly in the dark for causes of their distress. The age is inquisitive 
and iconoclastic. The intensity of the struggle for existence, 
assuming year by year more serious proportions, has dragged into 
the light of criticism systems and institutions hitherto unchallenged ; 
and a blind, instinctive revolt against economic theories, generally 
accepted on authority as axiomatically correct, is gathering strength. 

Despair of the present and distrust of the future brood like a 
heavy cloud over cultivated intellects, and, as a consequence, the lives 
and energies of those lower down in the social scale are sapped by 
doubt and deadened by dismay. A fear of examining and compre- 
hending the actualities of life deters men in general from facing 
and grappling with the material and moral forces acting upon us, and 
puzzled discontent and aimless hope form the mental attitude of 
great masses of the people. Their aspirations are indefinite and 
indistinct. The main mental characteristics of recent years are, in 
short, vague dissatisfaction with what is, equally vague anticipation of 
what may be. If these latter-day phenomena, thus briefly adumbrated, 
were deep and lasting; if no reaction against the weakly pessimism 
and lack of energy and resource involved in them were visible, the 
ery of those shallow thinkers who predict the speedy downfall of 
England would possibly be verified. Happily, however, tokens of 
such a reaction and unmistakable signs of a new departure are 
plainly visible on all sides. 

In the narrow party sense, politics are resolving themselves into 
their primitive elements. The old lines have melted away in the 
crucible of a great national danger, and ancient war-cries have become 
mere empty sounds. There is no longer a Tory party in the sense of 
the term in pre-Disraelian times. In its stead there is a growing 
popular Conservatism, full of vitality, courageous enough to deal 
with the present, strong enough to hold on to the good, and vigorous 
enough to cast off the bad in the past. As to the Liberal party, it 
has ceased to exist as a whole. There are, indeed, groups of 
politicians vaguely labelling themselves with the Liberal name—a 
fraudulent trade-mark, for they are wide as the poles asunder in their 
origin, aims, objects, and aspirations, and approach each other only 
in a general illiberality of thought. 
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‘ Politics, in the broader meaning of the term, are undergoing a 
radical and in some respects wholesome change. The people are 
beginning to require something more than the mere nutriment of a 
name in exchange for their suffrages, and the hero-worship of states- 
men is losing votaries day by day. A feeling, deep yet undefined, 
that the relation of individuals towards the State and of the State 
towards individuals requires modification, is strongly, though ob- 
scurely, influencing their minds. Social sentiments, aspirations, needs 
hitherto unknown or buried beneath the surface, are upheaving the 
strata of society. In athousand directions and a thousand ways a 
mute and pathetic appeal against the offensive realism and dull 
ugliness of life can be traced. On all sides a strong reaction against 
weak acquiescence in evil, and in favour of a masculine and aggressive 
policy, is making itself felt; and a benign vigorous growth of 
national or imperial sentiment is springing up. How are these 
political, intellectual, material, and spiritual aspirations, needs, and 
requirements to be satisfied? By what means and in what way is 
this national imperial sentiment to work out the safety of the nation ? 
How are the forces newly generated among us to be guided, con- 
trolled, and wrought into beneficial action? Which of our political 
parties is most naturally adapted to deal successfully with the great 
problem of the day? That is the question, and it is as a tentative 
contribution towards the solution thereof that I venture upon the 
following remarks. 

The Whigs, as a party, cannot be looked upon as a serious factor in 
the future ; they have done their work and have had their day. Too 
blindly worshipping hidebound precedent and past interpretation of 
economic law, they are unable, as a party, to see that nature is subject 
to the will of man, that there can be no finality in his dealings with 
her, and that political wisdom consists largely in controlling and 
directing economic law. They are the Celestials of politics. Un- 
changed and unchangeable, they cannot adapt themselves to our 
future cravings, and, however important to the common weal their 
present political attitude may be, they need not be seriously considered 
as competitors for the future management of our national affairs. 

Is safety to be found in Radicalism? What is it? I do not 
mean the old-fashioned sturdy English inland radicalism born of an 
independent spirit, often wrong but always honest, of which but few 
specimens remain ; I allude rather to the modern article, the visionary 
and unpractical, or violent and hysterical politics, the outlandish 
radicalism imported from abroad. Modern Radicalism is a mere 
aggregation of imperfectly cohering atoms, not only differing from 
each other, but actively and mutually hostile in many respects. Pro- 
fessional politicians, enthusiastic philosophers, fanatics, faddists, 
quacks, cynics, humorists, bound together by the loosest tie, with- 
out a programme and with no definite object worthy of serious con- 
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sideration, find in radicalism a stage on which to strut and air their 
fantastic fallacies. Fruitful in talk but fruitless in results, they are dis- 
tinguished by no intelligible adhesion to any possible programme. 
Radicalism, in short, conveys no meaning. It is unselfishness incarnate 
in so far as, in its cosmopolitanism, it advocates the interest of every 
nation under the sun except our own. It is the embodiment of sheer 
selfishness, the political resultant of class jealousy and of the narrow- 
minded envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness of man towards 
man. Its ideaof government is mere opportunism, a meek following 
of the press, fulsome flattery of the people, and a firm conviction that 
true statesmanship consists in shouting with the biggest mob. To 
some it signifies loot, spoliation, the extortion of ransom, or some 
equally immoral interference with the rights of man. To others it 
presages Church disestablishment, a jealous desire to encompass the 
downfall of what is falsely and viciously described as the Church of 
the aristocracy. To others again, especially to the plutocracy of the 
party, it signifies land-law reform. In the minds of most of its ad- 
herents it means anything that will enable them to profess without 
practising those broad theories of democratic virtue which form such’ 
a safe and elastic platform whence the national sentiment may be 
wooed. In fact radicalism is aimless force and empty sound. It is 
a blind Polyphemus laboriously beating the air, uttering battle-cries 
without sense or meaning, creating much confusion but accomplishing 
naught. 

The people are tired of it; they are weary of transcendental 
philosophers and of the barren mouthings of faddists for ever spin- 
ning pretty but flimsy commonplaces, as a mountebank extracts 
yards of tissue paper from his mouth. They have little sympathy 
with the destructive radicalism of the nihilistic school, or with their 
vague ideas of a socialistic republic, their schemes for the overthrow 
of vested interests and the destruction of property, their communistic 
theories, and all the masquerading foolishness involved in socialism. 
In fact, Liberalism is played out. It is living on its reputation, sub- 
sisting on the memory of the past. The people do not sympathise 
with obtrusive utilitarianism, or with the worship of the great god 
Mammon, whose hard unemotional formule constitute the rule of life 
adopted by one section of the Liberal party. Neither do they believe 
in the communistic theories and destructive propaganda of the other 
wing. The conviction grows among them that Whiggism is a squeezed 
orange and Radicalism a transparent fraud. Liberalism has exhausted 
its réle; it can never lead clear-headed people who desire reform, not 
revolution, who love to construct rather than to destroy, whose main 
characteristics are common sense, self-dependence, justice, love of 
order, and a manly self-respecting spirit. The claims of the Tory 
party remain to be considered. 


Of all our political combinations, the Tory party alone can act 
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adequately in the future without prejudice to its past. It alone can 
deal with problems now pressing upon us without departing from its 
traditions, or violating those principles which have guided it in 
former days. No reform which is honest and complete can be at- 
tempted until certain fundamental, social, moral, and political condi- 
tions are first assumed. The Tory party stands upon the firm prin- 
ciples and sure foundation of liberty, property, and law; and subject 
only to their sanctity is it free to act. Its hands are bound by no 
inflexible rules. Its feet are free to follow the paths of justice and 
expediency. It holds fast to the ancient constitutional institutions 
of the land, but realises that changing circumstances require changing 
treatment, that systems and laws must be modified in order to 
remain the same, and that institutions are made for man, not man 
for institutions. The need of the present day is a clear understand- 
ing of the realities of life, of the circumstances under which millions 
are living, or are trying and failing to live. Indeed the condition 
of labour is the one great problem of the age. Some Liberals are 
too purblind to see the sword stretched across the path, and proceed 
on their course with the imprudence of Balaam, and with all the 
obstinacy but none of the clearsightedness of Balaam’s ass. Others 
perceive the danger, but look to meeting it only by a general 
overturning of existing things. What is the root of the present 
discontent ? Moral and physical starvation or want. The various 
requirements of human nature are inadequately provided for. 
Liberalism shows no appreciation of this fact, but that the Tory 
party recognise it, is evident by their attitude towards the Church 
and education, and by the leading and honourable part they have 
taken in working-class legislation. Their record is good. Consider- 
ing the comparatively few opportunities they have enjoyed, much 
has been accomplished by them for the benefit of labour. Un- 
doubtedly much more remains to be done. The grievances of the 
people grow with their numbers. The competitive struggle for 
existence becomes more and more intense. Reform comes slowly. 
It is partial in its operation ; it must be more effective in the future. 
The people can be trusted; they have no liking for revolution, no 
desire for violent change. They realise the hollowness of com- 
munistic professions; they see that reforms, to be permanent and 
without anarchic results, must be general. They want men who 
will construct, not men who will destroy. They look for leaders who 
will go forward with the world, who will be enemies of anarchists 
and the friends of the neglected poor, who will fight against 
spoliation and uphold reasonable, humane, and practicable reform. 
Toryism can act within these lines, but Liberalism is powerless 
to do so. Its positive action in the past, disguised under the 
name of reform, has been purely of the levelling order. Such 
operations do not find favour with the people. They have no liking 
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for communism, nor is the levelling of society to their taste. Al} 
that they want is efficient help and protection through the action of 
organisation, and-by their own efforts, and if necessary—that is 
where organisation and self-help are powerless—by the aid of the 
State. A policy which advocates and advances reforms by safe- 
guarding the individual as well as the common interest, is the only 
policy suitable for modern surroundings, and is the only one of 
which the nation will approve. This perhaps may be called ‘ social- 
istic.” Much recent legislation has been stigmatised with that 
name, and in one sense the charge is true. I do not defend all the 
legislation of the last few years. Much of it was faulty in inception, 
and has proved disastrous in results. But the intention was good, 
the object sound, and in no case can it be described as socialistic in 
the ordinarily accepted sense, though it may be so under a truer 
and more accurate conception of the term. 

Socialism, in its popular sense, is either aggressive rowdyism 
aiming at theft, or an amiable fanaticism which clamours for vain 
elysiums. In both cases it is opposed to individualism. Socialism 
in its true sense is a very different thing, and is compatible with 
individualism—a principle which is, of course, essentially sound. 
It is undeniable, that if the race is to flourish, the independence of 
individuals must be maintained and encouraged. The survival of 
the fittest is an immutable law. Men will never consent to the 
apotheosis of the useless, the incapable, and the cunning members 
of society. But individualism is misunderstood. As conceived by 
socialists it is simply self plus selfishness ; and upon this hypothesis 
every socialistic theory is based. True individualism is self purged 
of selfishness, individuals working for their own benefit and combin- 
ing when necessary for the protection and benefit of all. In all ages 
of the world the weak have required protection against the strong: 
the king protecting the people from the tyranny of nobles; nobles 
wringing the liberty of the people from a despotic king ; corporate 
bodies safeguarding the rights of individuals; the state restraining 
the power of corporate bodies; sanitary laws and poor laws and all 
working-class legislation are socialistic in the true sense of the word. 
In fact true socialism aims at the exposure of injustice; its methods 
are self-help and mutual help. The problem of the future is, how 
to distinguish between true and false socialism, how to encourage the 
one and destroy the other, how to reconcile the individual with the 
social instinct. This can be done by promulgating the great truth, 
that whatever affects the stability of one class reacts with double 
effect on all other classes; by pointing out that the ‘people’ can 
never benefit by the despoiling of a class, because vicarious de- 
pendence is more extensive among the ‘masses’ than among the 
‘classes,’ and because a wedge driven through the upper surface of 
society must penetrate, with havoc and destruction, to the very core 
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of the lowest strata; by allowing perfect liberty of action to indivi- 
dual effort, and guaranteeing property—the fruits and result of effort ; 
by encouraging legitimate and crushing illegitimate combination ; by 
protecting the weak who cannot protect each other ; by helping people 
to help themselves. Charity can do but little ; it can deal only with 
the sick and wounded, the stragglers, and those who fall out of the 
ranks in the battle of life. Organisation, and to some extent legisla- 
tion, is necessary to insure fair play in the struggle, and to give each 
struggler the opportunity to do what in him lies to help himself. 
It is obvious that legislation can play but a comparatively small part, 
but legislation is necessary, and it must be based on the principles 
here laid down, and must work within their scope. Legislation must 
be protective, but the protection must be just, impartial, and 
accorded to all. This is not socialism as generally understood ; it is 
social science brought. to bear upon our present needs. Toryism 
standing on the solid rock of liberty, property, and law, untram- 
melled by the past, viewing the present with open and unprejudiced 
eyes, believing in progressive reform, is alone capable of converting 
sound theory into wholesome results. No other political combina- 
tion can do so without compromising itself and losing its identity in 
the traditions, principles, and objects of the Tory party. For these 
reasons, as it appears to me, the Tory party is alone capable of suc- 
cessfully handling the problems of the day, of avoiding inaction on 
the one hand and revolution on the other, and of leading the modern 
democracy safely along the paths of prosperity and peace. Although, 
as I have said, too much reliance must not be placed on legislation, 
some subjects may be mentioned and some large principles laid down 
as indicating the general tendency of a national policy or a people’s 
programme. 

Any attempt to sketch out a popular foreign policy, except in 
mere outline, is, of course, absurd, seeing that in detail it must adapt 
itself to the requirements of the day. But two great principles ought 
to guide us: first, a clear recognition of the fact that foreign affairs 
are the affairs of this country abroad, and that the phrase ‘ this 
country’ means the British Islands and the British Empire; and 
secondly, an understanding that foreign affairs should be, as far as 
possible, confined to the defence and the commercial requirements of 
the Empire. Day by day our home politics and foreign relations 
are becoming more and more charged with colonial matter. Year 
by year the growing and consolidating strength of empire lifts us 
more and more outside the sphere of European complications. Empire 
makes us sensitive, but at the same time independent. The growth 
of the Empire and its gigantic potential strength has profoundly 
modified our status. -The unity of sentiment binding it together 
renders it unparalleled in infinite resource and concentrated power. 
The rich vitality and self-sufficiency of every part, together with the 
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inherent power of united action, combine to render it unique in the 
history of the world. 

Isolation—that is freedom from entanglements and liberty of action 
—is not to be deprecated. What England has chiefly to dread is a 
policy of foolish interference. She can never be isolated in the sense 
of being held of small account as a factor in the world’s affairs, if she 
follows her instincts and pursues the natural and national policy of 
developing the Empire she has somewhat chaotically created. We are 
far more independent now than we once were of the European system. 
Our stability and equilibrium are not so much affected by it. Ex- 
pansion of empire and increased colonial weight have shifted our 
political centre of gravity, and it can no longer be said to coincide 
with the balance of European power. But the advantages of this 
position are jeopardised through our own folly. The foolish iniquity 
involved in our defenceless condition may be our undoing. 

The Empire should be put in a state of thorough defence. It is 
idle to pretend that such is its condition now. England—that is, the 
British Empire-—should be strong enough to stand alone, able to 
pursue her own course, not compelled to seek alliances of problematical 
morality and doubtful use. Whatever it costs, whether it be ten, 
twenty, or fifty millions, the defence of the Empire should be taken 
in hand. The amount should be obtained by loan and repaid by 
imperial contributions, raised throughout the Empire by a small 
customs duty or in any other way that the Empire through its legis- 
latures might select ; and the money should be spent under the eye 
of the Empire. The defence of the Empire, the safeguarding of 
trade and of the national and imperial commerce, are really the 
foreign politics of this country. It is useless, under our system of 
party government, to expect any Ministry to ask the House of 
Commons for a sum of money sufficiently large to put the Empire 
into a condition of thorough and substantial repair. To do so, and 
to keep it so, involves the periodical outlay of large sums. Armaments 
and fortifications soon become obsolete, and if five millions or ten 
millions, or whatever sum is requisite, were spent to-day, an equal, 
or perhaps a larger sum—a sum commensurate with the growth of the 
Empire—would be needed at some future date. Our strength must 
be ineffective, and our safety hazardous, as long as they are de- 
pendent upon elections; turning upon matters of no imperial 
moment, and are affected by the vicissitudes and exigencies of party 
government. We must live in unnecessary peril until a fund is 
formed for imperial defence; a fund lifted above the sphere of party 
politics ; created within the Empire and administered by the Empire; 
raised in fair proportion by the mother country and self-governing 
colonies; spent by the naval and military authorities at home in 
conjunction with representatives of those colonies. 

That our navy is inadequate to perform duties that may devolve 
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upon it is a proposition the truth of which requires no great act of 
faith or stretch of imagination to concede. Blind, indeed, and super- 
humanly bold must be the man who would maintain that, under 
circumstances easily to be conceived, the ships at our disposal are 
capable of guarding the shores and protecting the food-supply and 
commerce of the British Islands and the British Empire. It is, of 
course, absurd to expect absolute immunity from loss, and even from 
serious calamities, in time of war; but it is equally, and far more 
dangerously, absurd to argue that the incalculable value of the inte- 
rests at stake is reasonably insured against ordinary risk by our fleet 
as at present constituted. What accession of strength is desirable is 
a matter that does not concern me now. Neither will I enter upon 
the difficult and vexed question of the relative value of land and marine 
defence. I take it for granted that war ships constitute our first line 
of defence, and that offensive operations must be conducted mainly 
by sea. I assume also that, although our danger of starvation if we 
lost control of the ocean is greatly exaggerated, the protection of our 
water-borne commerce is of vital importance to us, and I hold it to be 
beyond dispute that certain vital spots and strategic positions should 
be impregnable to attack, and that access to coaling stations and 
places suitable for succour and repair is essential to enable ships to 
keep the sea. In all these respects we are dangerously weak. What 
proportion of the expense requisite to the proper safeguarding of the 
Empire should be borne upon an imperial fund, the choice of localities, 
and selection of purposes on and for which it should be spent, are 
matters not suitable for discussion here. If the principle of an 
imperial fund for imperial defence were agreed to, the details of ex- 
penditure and selection of places of strategic value would present no 
difficulties of a serious character. The main question is the advisa- 
bility of common contributions for the common good, and on that 
point an expression of opinion on the part of the great colonies 
might be sought. But before investing large sums sound adminis- 
tration must be secured. Administrative reform is a condition pre- 
cedent to the spending of the nation’s money. 

Our trading requirements within the Empire may some day com- 
pel a revision of the system of commercial treaties. Nothing should 
stand in the way of the development of our own estate. Labour and 
capital, unable to find profitable employment at home, naturally travel 
along the lines of least resistance towards the most fruitful fields of 
investment abroad. Friction on the lines of travel to the colonies 
should be reduced to the smallest possible proportions. Uniformity 
in commercial law, cheap transportation, easy communication by land 
and sea, by post and telegraph, should be aimed at within the 
Empire. British capital and labour should be afforded every legiti- 
mate opportunity of flowing in the direction of most profitable 
employment for the nation—that is, towards utilisation in British 
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possessions ; and fictitious advantages offered to foreign labour and 
capital, and to the investment of British capital and labour in foreign 
countries, should be looked upon as hostile to our national interests. 
To turn from external to internal affairs, 

The condition of labour—the circumstances of the wage-earners 
of both sexes—is the one all-important question to be considered, 
Two Committees, one of the House of Lords and one of the House of 
Commons, are inquiring into what is commonly called the Sweating 
System and into the subject of foreign immigration respectively ; 
and pending the completion of their labours, the formation and ex- 
pression of any opinion on the status and prospects of labour is 
impossible. .But it will be generally, if not universally, conceded 
that the balance between capital and labour has somewhat shifted of 
late ; that changes have occurred and are occurring in methods of 
employment; that some industries are in certain instances conducted 
under circumstances at variance with our ideas of decency, morality, 
and health; and that a considerable body of unemployed, partially 
employed, and poorly paid labour exists among us. Poverty is beyond 
the power of the State, as indeed we are warned that it is on Scrip- 
tural authority. State interference is to be deprecated, and in self- 
help and organisation the best remedy for the evils under which we 
suffer may possibly be found. But certain functions can be usefully 
performed by the State. Its duty is to secure a just balance, and 
to protect where the need of State protection is clearly established— 
that is to say, where adequate protection cannot be obtained by 
other means. It cannot attempt to equalise men’s natural advan- 
tages, but it can prevent their abuse. In cases where individuals 
or sections of the community suffer disadvantages from which they 
have a moral right to be freed, but from which they are powerless, 
through force of circumstances, to free themselves, the State may 
interfere. Positive interference with a view to equality is infinitely 
bad. Interference in a protective negative sense is very good. 
Institutions die hard with us, and Feudalism has even now scarcely 
lost its hold on the imagination and sentiment of the people. 
But it could not survive the aggregation of population in great 
towns and industrial centres. It received its death-blow in the 
revolt of the crofters against their hereditary chiefs, and in the 
political antagonism of the people of Scotland generally against 
heads of clans and great families, and it is lost for ever as a human- 
ising link between class and class. True it is that a larger, more 
unselfish, more generous sentiment is taking its place, and that a 
strong reaction in favour of fellowship and social sympathy is making 
itself felt. But, with increased population, with the massing of 
people in towns, and the depopulation of the country, it is impossible 
that the old personal relations between lord and peasant, master and 
man, can ever be revived. Wage-earners, while strong as a body, will 
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always be weak as individuals and even as industries, and they may 
require the State to undertake much of the protection for which the 
weak used to look tothe hands of their natural protector—the strong 
man with whom they were immediately connected. The tendency 
to require more State intervention in the life of the people is not a 
strange phenomenon. It does not indicate less independence or in- 
creased desire for protection. It is the natural result of national 
development, and merely shows that, owing to the changed relation- 
ships of man to man, the State is called upon to exercise functions 
which individuals were formerly wont to perform. 

The claims of emigration and immigration to be seriously con- 
sidered -will not brook long delay. Obviously the two subjects must 
be taken together, for emigration subject to immigration is merely 
letting water out at one end and in at the other ; and if the outflow 
is purer than the inflow, the ultimate result must be mischievous. 

Immigration, if excessive and of poor material, should be checked. 
Labour has a perfectly legitimate right to demand protection against 
such competition as will reduce it below that level in the social scale 
which decency and the commonest instincts of humanity admit to 
be proper in a civilised and Christian state. The degradation of 
British labour can never be. a plank in a national or people’s pro- 
gramme. 

Many large and most complicated matters are thrusting them- 
selves before the public gaze. Whether our fiscal system tends to 
the unnatural accumulation of wealth, whether it is to the interest of 
a trading and manufacturing community to raise a large proportion 
of revenue by profits on means of communication and in other ways 
that constitute a tax on commerce, are questions openly debated, and 
men’s minds are exercised about monometallism, bounties, and the 
immigration of foreign poor. New subjects, or old subjects under a 
new guise, are vexing the self-satisfied placidity of our insular repose, 
and will come up for settlement some day ; but whatever sense there 
may be in these discussions, whatever solid ground for dissatisfaction 
may exist, however important these subjects are, or may become, 
they are secondary to the recognition of a true imperial policy in 
their bearings upon the labour question at home. One great fact 
constantly intrudes itself in connection with our commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity, namely, the great and growing proportions 
of colonial and Indian trade. In the development of the Empire 
the future of our home labour is to a large extent involved. These 
are great and complicated questions—questions which at no distant 
day will have to be met, considered, and decided. At present, how- 
ever, they merely cast faint shadows of their advent upon the political 
plain; and with a view to illustrate my ideas of national home policy 
more clearly, I will briefly mention some questions which appear to 
be within the range of practical politics at the present day. 
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Education should be more easily attainable. The evil effects of 
excessive strain upon children, and the hardships upon parents, 
call for remedy. In Ireland the just claims of Roman Catholicism 
in regard to higher education ; in Wales the insufficiency of secondary 
education, and, throughout the United Kingdom, the urgent need of 
better technical instruction to enable our workers to hold their own 
against foreign competition, demand attention. In the same category 
may be placed the question of opening national museums and art 
galleries upon the day of rest. 

Inquiry into charitable and trade endowments and cathedral 
trusts is desirable. A misapplication of funds is the practical con- 
tention in all those cases. It is claimed that original intentions 
have been frustrated, that natural increase has been unjustly appor- 
tioned, and that funds have been diverted from their proper use. I 
venture no opinion; my position is that such matters come well 
within the paramount duty of the State, namely, to see that no 
injustice occurs, that no unfair advantage is accorded to position, 
power, or wealth. 

The codification and simplification of laws affecting labour should 
be undertaken. 

As regards reform of our legal system, two facts of ominous im- 
port stand prominently forward as affording primé facie evidence 
of injustice to the poor. Since 1869 imprisonment for debt has 
been abolished ; but has it really disappeared, or does it practically 
remain under the guise of imprisonment for contempt of Court ? 
In 1887 over 5,000 poor persons were imprisoned for not obeying 
the order of the County Courts to pay. I say poor persons, since in 
the majority of cases the sum sued for was under 2/. This in itself 
somewhat shocking fact is rendered still more significant when it is 
found that the proportion of persons committed varies to an extra- 
ordinary extent in different Courts. 

That the dignity and power of the Courts must not be tampered 
with is unquestionable ; but justice is not only compatible with, but 
is necessary for both, and in the present state of the law it is 
doubtful whether justice can be done. In view of the facts it is 
difficult to escape from the suspicion that imprisonment for debt 
still exists for the poor, and can be inflicted, not on the finding of 
a jury, but on the authority of a judge. 

The procedure of our Courts is being simplified with commend- 
able rapidity, but in one case a serious grievance and grave injustice 
may exist. Court fees are in many cases so high as to constitute a 
vice which our kings of old were forced to swear they would avoid— 
that of selling justice. The Bankruptcy Court is notorious in this 
respect. The evil in the County Courts is aggravated, insomuch as 
they are the Courts of the poor. Whether it is advisable that courts 
of law should be wholly or partially self-supporting, whether the 
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entire cost should be borne by litigants, or whether justice should be 
free, and fines only levied on persons who wilfully wasted the time 
and labour of the Court, is one and, comparatively, an unimportant 
question. Whether the cost is justly and impartially apportioned is 
another and a much more serious one. The average value of the 
million (1,023,227 in 1887) plaints issued by the County Courts in 
a year is about 3/. The poor man who sues his debtor for 2/. 10s. 
has to pay 10s., or one-fifth of his debt, in court fees alone before 
his case can be heard, whereas the suitor who proceeds in the High 
Court for any sum, however large, is only called upon to pay for his 
judgment, 37. 10s., probably an infinitesimal fraction of the sum 
recovered. The proposition that costs should bear a fixed and uni- 
form proportion to the amount sued for would be absurd, but the 
existing inequality is startling, and looks ominously like one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. At any rate it constitutes a 
prima facie case of injustice, and as such calls for examination by 
the State. In these and in many other equally legitimate ways 
labour may be helped, and the industrial, producing life of the nation 
warmed and protected by the State. 

One other point remains to be specially noted as being eminently 
practicable and capable of producing excellent results by the most 
legitimate means. A department of the State dealing with labour— 
a Board of Industry as differing from a Board of Trade—is greatly 
needed. At present the interests of labour are supposed to be 
looked after by four departments. The Foreign Office collects, 
tabulates, and circulates, in a somewhat embryonic way, consular 
reports as to the condition of the labour market, the fashions 
of consumers, rates of wages, and the circumstances generally of 
manufacturing and trading in foreign lands. Very useful work, but 
performed in an inadequate and very unequal manner, and inac- 
cessible to the people in its results. The Colonial Office deals with 
emigration—a subject of commanding interest to working men, who 
naturally desire information about Colonial markets, rates of wages, 
and demands for various kinds of labour throughout the Empire. 
The Home Office inquires into the working and sanitation of such 
factories and workshops as come within the 1878 Act, and generally 
aims at guarding the operative against oppression. The Board of 
Trade endeavours, in the midst of its multifarious and onerous duties, 
to grapple with matters specially affecting industry by means of a 
Labour Bureau. Here we have the evils of too great decentralisation 
illustrated to perfection. Four departments are dealing with four 
main divisions of the same subject, their functions interlacing, over- 
lapping, contradicting each other. No central authority exists to 
sift, reject, combine, digest, the heterogeneous mass of materials thus 
collected. And the inevitable consequences appear in the miserably 
small results produced at a great expenditure of time, trouble, 
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and money. It is nobody’s business to look after the working of 
some most important acts, and consequently many salutary enact- 
ments are practically of no avail. Moreover it is allowed, I believe, on 
all sides, that both the Home Office and the Board of Trade are already 
overwhelmed with work and quite incapable of affording that assistance 
to labour which the acute competition of the present day imperatively 
demands. It is unnecessary to describe the duties, functions, and 
formation of such a department in detail. The Minister should be 
assisted by a Board or Council having technical knowledge. His 
duties would be to work up the material supplied in the rough by the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices, to collect and disseminate statistics and 
information, to take charge of what is commonly called working-class 
legislation, overlooking the operation of existing laws which affect 
labour, and advising upon, and, if desirable, introducing new legis- 
lation—in fact, to undertake that, as far as the State can do so, the 
industries and labour of the country shall be thoroughly equipped in 
the severe struggle for existence in which it isengaged. The expense 
involved need be very small. But even if large additional expense were 
incurred, the benefit accruing to the people would be cheaply bought. 
Such are a few instances illustrating the main lines within which 
the democracy have a right to demand assistance from the State. 
State interference cannot work miracles. The labour problem is in- 
capable of solution by that means, and labour is fully cognisant of 
the fact. In England and Scotland the whole tone of the national 
mind is suffused with creditable self-reliance, is opposed to State 
aid, and is confident in the power to work out its own salvation. It 
believes in self-help, in the motive power of self-interest, freely 
acting in reliance on the inviolable security of property. It is 
learning also to have faith in mutual help, in organisation, and co- 
operation. What it needs in this respect is a-fuller appreciation of 
the necessity for looking beyond the immediate interests of self, 
whether in the case of individuals or of trades. In actual war the 
fates of nations are often decided in places remote from the objects 
of strife, and on grounds quite different from the real issue at stake ; 
and the future of great industries among us may be influenced and 
decided amid the throes of unorganised labour, or in the struggle of 
a weak trade. Solidarity is the one necessary quality that labour at 
present lacks. But labour desires fair conditions, and, while relying 
upon self-help and mutual help, it claims that fair conditions can, in 
certain matters, be secured only through the action of the State. 
And the argument is sound. England’s relative position as a manu- 
facturing country has undergone profound modifications of late years. 
The days have gone by when she was the one great workshop of the 
world, and enjoyed a practical monopoly of manufacturing. Rivals 
press upon her heels, Other nations have developed their industries. 
English capital, English machinery, English skilled labour, have largely 
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contributed to the serious competition she meets with in the open 
markets of the world. Year by year barriers of high tariffs are raised 
higher and higher against her. Telegraphy and cheap transport 
have greatly modified the conditions of trade. Labour is subject to 
new conditions, and to old conditions aggravated in character. It 
works under the competition of fierce rivalry from without, and of 
fierce pressure of population from within. With close upon 40,000,000 
inhabitants, men are jostling each other over the edge of these islands 
and over the verge of bare subsistence, as Mr. Cobden long ago 
predicted would be the case. These conditions may be wholesome, 
they may prove salutary in effect, if properly dealt with; but they 
require new methods of procedure on our part. Through natural 
causes a greater amount of State help is needed now, in order to secure 
for labour the same freedom of action and fair play that it formerly ~ 
enjoyed. The people are dissatisfied with the bigotry or ignorance 
that refuses to investigate, recognise, and understand the altered 
conditions under which they live. They require their rulers to 
realise the actualities of their lives and the circumstances of their 
trades at the present time. 

In another direction also is serious dissatisfaction felt. The 
conviction is strong and is grewing among them that in the matter 
of expenditure of public money the State does not adequately fulfil 
its trust. The people are not niggardly—indeed our thriftlessness 
and extravagance amount to a national crime—but they dislike mis- 
management, hate jobbery and corruption, and demand money’s 
worth for their money. Their instincts are honest and businesslike, 
and they wish the affairs of the nation to be carried on in a business- 
like and honest way. Four of our State Departments are clustered 
together in one quadrangle, and two others are within a stone’s throw; 
yet tons of correspondence about trivial matters pass between these 
departments because permanent officials have no means whatever of 
personally exchanging views. 

A great saving of clerical work, time, and money could be made 
by the introduction of a little common sense in matters of this kind. 
The condition of the Civil Service, of the Admiralty, and of the 
War Office have been dragged before the nation’s eyes by the labours 
of committees and the efforts of a few earnest and patriotic men; 
and the public are indignant at the nature of the revelations made. 
They are not unjust. They realise the difficulties in the way of 
reform. But they think that much of our departmental procedure 
is out of date. They wish the light of criticism to penetrate into 
the inmost recesses of officialism. The nation wants to be taken 
into the confidence of Governments, to feel sure that no jobbery 
exists, to be satisfied that there is no mystification as to the ex- 
penditure of its money or in the preparing and balancing of its 
accounts. Nothing short of searching inquiry and radical reform in 
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these respects will satisfy it, and such reform is an essential plank 
in a people’s platform. 

Although the importance of the subject is much exaggerated, it 
is impossible to exclude Ireland from an attempt to pry into the 
future. The question of Union was settled three years ago for good 
and all. Whatever evils, born of political changes in the future, may 
be in store for us, it is certain that the accomplishment of Home Rule 
is not among them. The Irish question is serious because change 
or the anticipation of change will prevent moral and material im- 
provement, and because a hopeless but protracted struggle delays 
legislation. The views of the great majority of all classes may be 
summed up in Union, supremacy of Parliament, supremacy of law, 
local self-government, and a settlement of the land question. A 
settlement of the land question can be arrived at only in one of two 
ways: either by restoring single ownership, or by substituting State 
ownership for individual property in land. The latter proposition 
need not be discussed. Individual ownership may be absolute or 
subject to conditions, but its restoration, in one form or the other, 
is essential to the prosperity of Ireland, Cruel vivisection, experi- 
ments—useful, perhaps, as demonstrating the results of malpractice 
—have already wrought too much suffering upon that sensitive land, 
and a return to sound principles and good practice is greatly to be 
desired. A restoration of real ownership requires a transfer of pro- 
perty in land on a large scale. The expatriation of the former land- 
owning class is much to be deprecated, for few greater misfortunes can 
happen to Ireland than to be denuded of those men, and they are 
many, who have struggled to do their duty against unparalleled diffi- 
culties,and who are most capable of managing local affairs. Facilities 
should be given to landlord and tenant indifferently to purchase each 
other’s interest. The restoration of ownership, not the creation of a 
new class of owners, ought to be the object in view. As a class the 
old landowners cannot be preserved. A new and inferior class will 
arise. That is unavoidable. Ireland is between the devil and the deep 
sea, Nature is inexorable, and sins against her laws must produce 
inevitable results. Even though Ireland be deprived of men she 
can ill afford to lose, ownership of land must be restored, and can be 
restored in the main only by a transfer to the occupiers of the soil. 
It is difficult to see how the object can be obtained by extensions 
from time to time of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, as large operations on 
the basis of that Act appear out of the question. The security is 
not good enough. The value of land as a security is its agricultural 
value plus the value of the buildings and improvements upon it. 
Tenant-right, as far as it goes beyond that, is of sentimental, fictitious, 
and at present inflated value. It must vary in inverse proportion to 
the peacefulness and prosperity of the country. In so far as tenant- 
right represents the price of peaceful possession, it is of the nature 
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of blackmail, rising when the country is disturbed and falling when 
it is at rest. If Ireland became really prosperous, if her resources 
were developed, if employment other than agriculture were found 
for capital and labour, tenant-right must fall in price. Moreover, 
under the present system of purchase, we are dealing principally with 
the large properties and the best land. Nothing is more certain to 
produce discontent and disaster than a great inequality in the prices 
paid to landowners and in the instalments payable by tenants; and 
such inequality is likely to arise under further large extensions of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 

The Local Government Act is the principal feature of modern 
legislation. It will be a prominent landmark in history. If for no 
other reason it was necessary in order to save imperial policy from 
the paralysing effects of by-elections fought on side issues. Policy, 
prudence, consistency, and justice require the application of the 
principle to Scotland and Ireland with the least possible delay. 

Union is, of course, an integral part, a central plank, in a people’s 
programme. Though bewildered and misled for a moment, the in- 
stincts of a masterful, governing race are too strong and too true to 
permit of permanent delusion. They understand that union is 
essential to national existence, and that by a United Kingdom only 
can the Empire be consolidated or maintained. They well know 
that the declaration of independence, or quasi-independence, of Ire- 
land is the death-warrant of the British Empire. The spectacle of 
British statesmen drawing plans for the coping-stone of the Imperial 
edifice, and at the same time labouring to overturn the foundation 
on which it rests, is edifying only as an example of the inconsistency 
of human nature ; it does not impose upon the people. 

Reform of the Upper House and of procedure in the House of 
Commons, and many other questions, attract more or less attention, 
but they are matters of comparatively unimportant detail. Sufficient 
instances have been given to show, in as definite, positive, and con- 
crete a form as is possible in a sketch of this kind, the general 
tendency that legislation must take in order to meet and satisfy the 
objective and subjective phenomena of the present and of the imme- 
diate future. 

Some of the subjects mentioned have been dealt with, are under 
consideration, or will be taken in hand soon ; others, though looming 
large in the distance, are beneath the political horizon as viewed 
from the sea-level of the present day. The main characteristics of a 
national policy may be gathered together and summed up thus :— 

1. Non-intervention. 

2. Unity of the United Kingdom and the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment. 

3. Defence, development, and consolidation of the Empire. 

4, Maintenance of law and security of property. 
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5. A clear understanding of the national importance of accurate 
information on industrial subjects, of the urgency of sanitation and 
house accommodation, over-population, emigration, immigration, and 
similar matters; and, in general, due, but not exaggerated, recog- 
nition of the protective functions of the State. 

6. Administrative and departmental reform. 

7. Extension of the principle of local self-government. 

8. Settlement of the land question in Ireland. 

9. Reform of the legal system. 

10. Educational reform. 

These are the class of problems to which political parties and 
statesmen must address themselves. As far as my vision extends, 
Liberalism is powerless to grasp them. Tradition permits, principle 
compels, and its present attitude suggests the belief that Toryism 
can do so, With the Tory party should lie the leadership of the 
nation for many years to come. 


DUNRAVEN. 
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Tue Editor has invited a certain number of his friends to 
send him from time to time, in the shape of letters to himself, 
remarks upon any books which in the ordinary and natural 
course of their reading may strike them as being worth 
special attention. He has suggested to them that, whenever 
a book is thus met with—such as they would be likely, in 
familiar conversation, to advise a friend to read for this 
or that reason—a letter about it should be written to the 
Editor, giving the same advice and in much the same 


sort of easy fashion. He hopes in this way to obtain 
fresher and more spontaneous criticism than can possibly be 
always produced under the prevailing system of ‘ noticing’ 
books ‘sent for review.’ 


I. 
‘DIVORCE’—A NOVEL! 


In answer to your suggestion, I desire to draw attention to a 
short novel by an American lady, Margaret Lee, which will, as I hope, 
be published forthwith in England. Its American title is the single 
word Divorce; but as this is thought not to convey its aim with 
sufficient. distinctness, it is likely, I believe, to be enlarged into 
Divorce, or Faithful and Unfaithful. 


1 Faithful and Unfaithful. By Margaret Lee. London: Macmillan & Co, 1889. 
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The greatest and deepest of all human controversies is the 
marriage controversy. It appears to be surging up on all sides 
around us; and every book which helps definitely to map out its 
lines has on that account both interest and value. 

It is in America that, from whatever cause, this controversy has 
reached a stage of development more advanced than elsewhere. 

Moreover the present social life of America offers at all points a 
profoundly important field of observation, towards which European 
eyes have hardly yet begun to be turned. This social life, if it does 
not already embrace the largest province of the entire social life of 
civilised man, will shortly embrace not the largest only, but the 
largest beyond all comparison, and will form, in constantly growing 
proportions, a telling element in the general condition of Christen- 
dom, and even of humanity at large. 

The present social life of America may be said to be a new forma- 
tion, and to have begun at a date which would warrant our applying 
to it the alternative title of Waverley, ‘’Tis sixty years since.’ 
Mrs. Stowe must have drawn upon the experience of her early days 
in her admirable New England novels, such as The Minister’s Wooing; 
but the Puritan life which she describes appears to have vanished, 
at least from the wealthier circles of American society. In the work 
of Margaret Lee there is no trace of it; but the actual state of social 
relations among well-to-do people is drawn with a free hand ina 
singularly natural and truthful manner. 

Here we rest on general grounds. But the special interests of 
the book turn upon marriage. The true meaning of a discussion 
which calls into question the ancient and specially Christian consti- 
tution of the family is that it is a vast upthrow in the world of 
thought and fact which, if consummated, will change in time the 
whole moral surface of the earth, and shift, in a revolutionary sense, 
the polarity of life. The chief spur thrown out laterally from this 
great upthrow is in America. Many a reader on this side the water 
will be startled when he learns that in the old State of Connecticut 
one marriage is dissolved in every ten, and in the new State of Cali- 
fornia one in every seven. He may learn with equal surprise that in 
South Carolina there is (as I am informed) no legal divorce whatever ; 
I mean, of course, divorce which leads the way toremarriage. Again, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the divorces as well as the mar- 
riages of any one State are acknowledged in the Courts of every other. 
I understand that the experience of America as well as of this country 
tends to show that divorce is largely associated with that portion of 
communities which is lacking in solid and stable conditions of life 
generally. America may suffer specially from the shiftings of relative 
position and circumstance incidental toa forward movement in things 
material of an unexampled rapidity ; and it may also be true that a 
State like Connecticut has to answer for many offences not her own, 
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though she cannot be exempted from full responsibility for the laws 
she has chosen to enact. We must beware of all sweeping and pre- 
mature conclusions. But it seems indisputable that America is the 
arena on which many of the problems connected with the marriage 
state are in course of being rapidly, painfully, and perilously tried 
out. In so far she is intrusted, like a prerogativa tribus, with the 
destinies of others, and may do much by her example to make or mar 
them. 

It is with great gallantry as well as with great ability that 
Margaret Lee has ventured to combat in the ranks on what must be 
taken nowadays as the unpopular side, and has indicated her belief 
in a certain old-fashioned doctrine that the path of suffering may be 
not the path of duty only, but likewise the path of glory and of 
triumph for our race, 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Dec. 20, 1888, 


2. 


‘LYRICS.’ ? 
Westgate: January 18. 

Wuart have I been reading, my dear Editor? I have been living, 
breathing this difficult air of the iced Isle of Thanet, gazing across 
the long reaches of the sands, where Turner loved to watch the 
sunset, tramping it over this most peaceful, most ozonic, most 
ancient corner of England, covered with the footprints of successive 
races and foregone religions. I have been tracing the estuary from 
Portus Rutupie to Regulbium, sitting in the shade of the big yew 
under the tower of Minster, I have explored the old ‘ gates’ of the 
cliffs, their beacons, turrets, castles, and ports, and the records of the 
Daundelyons, Quekes, Crispes, and Criolls, amongst ancient memories 
of Vortigern, Austin, and Ethelbert. J’ai vécu, my friend, here in 
this purest of all airs, and most historic of all islands, far from the 
madding crowd of yelping journals and railing politicians, and fog 
and mud, and the irritable tribe of critics. Have I been reading? 
Yes! I have found a new poet, an unknown poet, one who just falls 
in with my present mood, whose sombre music haunts me as I 
wander round the remnants of the Minster Grange, or watch the 
ploughman over the weary sweeps of the down. 


Thus lost to human things, 
To blend at last with Nature and to hear 
What song she sings 
Low to herself when there is no one near, 


2 Lyrics. By Margaret L. Woods. (Privately printed.) Oxford. 
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These lines close the graceful little poem called ‘ Rest,’ in the 
volume of Lyrics, by Margaret L, Woods, a collection of some twenty 
pieces, daintily printed with broad margin and tasteful setting, in 
the private press of Mr. H. Daniel, Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford, Mrs. Woods, the wife of the President of Trinity College, 
is already known in England and in France by her Village Tragedy, 
that gem of truth and pathos, of which I will presently speak. But 
all who love the Tragedy must call upon the author to give these 
Lyrics to the public, and no longer to keep them as the delicious 
mystery of the few, for the Lyrics are the complement, the key, the 
moral of the Tragedy; they teach us how the Tragedy is to be read, 
to see that it is the work of a poet, to linger over the vignettes of 
scenery scattered through it, to understand the deep undertone of 
sorrow, it may be of despair, the terrible calm with which it faces 
the cruel destinies of the poor. | 

There is a bit of eighteen lines, ‘ To the forgotten Dead,’ full of 
a pathetic music and a stern patience, which might be the sequel to 
the noble lines of George Eliot, ‘Oh! may I join the choir invisible,’ 
but they contain a thought not in the larger poem, a thought well 
worth our meditations, of the services of those unknown, forgotten, 
unconsidered ones who brought 


Renunciation and laborious years, 
To lay the deep foundations of our race. 


There is to my ear a melodious wail in the refrain, ‘ To the forgotten 
Dead,’ ‘To the unhonoured Dead,’ which reminds me of some of 
those strange sobs in unison written by Edward Fitzgerald, and 
which he called by the name of Omar Khayyim. How like the 
Rubaiydt are the lines— 

Among the stars, along the wind in vain 

Their souls were scattered and their blood was shed, 


And nothing, nothing of them doth remain. 
To the thrice-perished dead. 


Some such cry one might hear over the ‘ moat-like fish-pond,’ 
where Annie Pontin was found dead in her night-clothes, as the 
water closed over the ring that Jesse never lived to place upon her 
finger. 

This sustained threnody reaches its deepest note in the poem that 
begins, ‘I dreamed a dream within a dream,’ which is the very Dead 
March of pessimism. 


I saw this monstrous grave the earth 

Shake with a spasm as though of birth, 

And shudder with a sullen sound, 

As though the dead stirred in the ground. 

And that great angel girt with flame 

Cried till the heavens were rent around, 
Come forth, ye dead !’—Yet no man came, 
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Then there was silence overhead : 

But far below the ancient dead 
Muttered as if in mockery ; 

And there was darkness in the sky, 
And rolling through the realm of death, 
Laughter and some obscure reply, 

With tongues that none interpreteth. 


The dreamer of this nightmare vision of human life hears the 
laughter of the undeluded dead. They have drained the cup of life 
to the bitter dregs; they are where the weary are at rest ; there they 
choose to rest still. 


Lie still, ye dead, lie still and sleep. 


The same note of despair runs through the four stanzas with the 
refrain—‘ Sigh in the silence of the midnight hour ’— 


Sigh, watcher for a dawn remote and grey, 
Mourn, journeyer to an undesiréd deep, 
Eternal sower, thou that shalt not reap. 


One would have thought it impossible to say anything fresh, or 
even endurable, about Night; but it is not every day that one has 
such a ‘ Ballade of the Night’ as that which opens thus :— 


Far from the earth the deep-descended day 

Lies dim in hidden sanctuaries of sleep. 

The winged winds couched on the threshold keep 
Uneasy watch— 


There are bits of ‘quaint fancy, of mirth, and light play in these 
little pieces, but the prevailing note is stern, sad, and even uncanny, 
as in the poem entitled ‘ Ghosts,’ which begins— 


Where the columned cliffs far out have planted 
Their daring shafts in the Northern foam. 


There, in a ruined castle, the ghosts pass in and out, in storm and 
in calm, by the sunset and at night— 
When the starry charm of the night is broken, 
And the day but lives as a child unborn, 


They pass with echoes of words once spoken, 
And silent footsteps and eyes forlorn. 


What is the meaning of this fierce, dogged, almost cynical pes- 
simism ? for Omar himself never sounded more sombrely the note— 


budpwvov atdwoy aldwoy einé, 


Obviously it is the poetic imagination. What is the meaning of 
any lyric poetry? It is the musical form of a passing mood. And 
our moods of sadness, disappointment, even of despair, are as much 
the subject of lyrical expression as any other. 
Optimist as Iam bound to be, it is with regret that I lay down 
Vor. XXV.—No. 144. Q 
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this dainty little volume, which I am only sorry others cannot enjoy, 
a volume of verse in which I do not remember one clumsy line or 
one jarring note, which is everywhere musical, intelligible, graceful 
(three qualities without which verses have no right to be), and which 
especially interests me as serving to throw light on the most poetic 
of modern romances, whereon I will now say a few words. 


3. 
‘A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.’® 


HE who reads this miniature story in one small volume of 229 
pages should bear in mind what it professes to be. It is a tragedy, a 
village tragedy, an idyll clear-cut and gem-like as a fine sonnet. 
They who cannot. bear modern tragedy should lay it down, for here 
is a cruel, bitter, unrelieved tragedy, a simple tale of savagery 
wreaked on a quiet girl; of sickness, mutilation, agony, despair. 
They who shrink from human suffering must stand off. Again, it is 
a village tragedy. The whole action passes in a simple, dull, matter- 
of-fact English village; where, save the vicar and his family, no 
character appears, no word is spoken, above the rough level of 
labourers, small farmers, and village crones. It is such a tragedy as 
may happen any day in any English village, the incidents whereof 
are as obvious and common as athunder-storm ; not a single circum- 
stance being strained or unusual, not a character but such as any 
country parish holds a score to-day. There is not a word here to 
shock, to mystify, or to excite. The characters are very few, trans- 
parently simple, familiar, and real. The plot, if plot there be, may 
be stated in five lines; it works itself out quite easily and quietly, 
without hurry, crowding, or obscurity. From the first to the last of 
the ten short chapters, the scene rests in the same dull English village. 
The first chapter introduces us to the whole of the principal charac- 
ters—and these are only five. And from first to last they are all 
before our eyes. 

Can any material be less promising for romance? Yet art has 
succeeded in making, out of elements so crude and common, an idyll, 
a little poem in prose, with a sombre grace, a corrosive pathos that 
bites into the memory, a haunting mystery of pain, like that of an 
old ballad such as Proud Maisie or the Twa Corbies. It has, as the 
grander ballads have, that reticence, the reserve of feeling, the sharp 
touch which tells the cruel fate in plain cold words, leaving the 
hearer to solve the ‘mystery or to clear up the moral. An unoffend- 
ing, artless, orphan girl, with little to distinguish her from any farm 


3 A Village Tragedy. By Margaret L. Woods. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
1887. 
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drudge but a certain sensitiveness to suffering, is trampled on, 
crushed, unfriended and dishonoured, till she lies still at last beside 
her lover, who has nothing to distinguish him from any village lout, 
but a certain nobility of love and the inarticulate chivalry of the 
honest boor. Why do these poor children suffer thus? why have 
they no friend, why do God and man thus join in tormenting them ? 
Why, when the circle of ripples has at last died away over the ring 
which ought to have joined them, is the dark surface of the pond, where 
their loves are buried, silent for ever ? why does no gleam of joy or 
pity shine upon their forgotten graves? Why is it thus ordained ? 
Why is life so dark, so hopeless, so joyless? Ah! why indeed! 
Who can say? Such things are. Every village God’s acre holds a 
score of graves where the mouldering bones have borne as much. 
It is all true. It is most common, This is the plain tale of life to 
tens of thousands— 


One hidden tongue they still have power to teach— 
The obscure cry of toiling, suffering Man. 


And this is the tongue which the poet teaches in this cruel idyll, 
where the tragedy is coloured by a silent pity, with exquisite painting 
of simple scenes, and a stern realism in narration and drama. 

The lines I have just quoted are from the sonnet which stands for 
preface, and which we find in the Lyrics, and they give us the key 
of the tale. I almost never read a modern novel in any language, 
finding that the slovenly gabble and the penny-gaff blue-fire of the 
circulating library spoil all power of enjoying any kind of literature. 
But a person in whose judgment I trust without reserve having urged 
me to read the Village Tragedy, I took it up, and having read a 
chapter, read on with increasing wonder and delight, till I read it 
through three times consecutively. I bought it and keep it near 
me, and I have read it through very many times again. And each 
time that I close the last page anew I say, ‘ Here is the work of a 
poet, a true sonnet without verse, mournful to actual pain, tragic 
indeed, yet how true, how quiet, how pure!’ A vignette, no doubt, 
in a very low key, and a very narrow range, but in that key and 
within that range, of the kith and kin of the Village Tragedies of the 
masters; of George Eliot, Tourgéneff, Georges Sand, Tolstoi, Ohnet. 
Let us do nothing so idle as make comparisons, This sketch in 
black and white, finished as the pencilling be, remains of course a 
sketch, and the sketch of a young beginner, not the broad canvas of 
a past master. But it is studied in the spirit of a master, and it 
promises mastery hereafter. Nor, since Silas Marner, has any tale 
but Treasure Island so filled and held my mind; none other seems 
to me so truly a work of art. I find passages as full of quaint fancy 
and of exquisite English in Louis Stevenson and in George Gissing. 
But this little tale is of faultless art from beginning to end. 

Q2 
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The first chapter (but twenty pages in all) strikes the dominant 
note. We have there all the characters, the scene, the materials of 
the little tale: a slight shy girl sold by an abandoned brute, her 
mother, the harsh, dogged, not intentionally evil uncle, and his harsh, 
coarse, not wholly ill-natured wife, a rude, warm-hearted, shaggy 
farm lad, an idiot boy, half toad, half gnome, an ancient decayed 
village in the remote upland of Oxfordshire, with fragments of an 
Elizabethan hall, of an old gateway and an octagon summer-house, 
with four great elms shading a broken cross. Here are the whole 
elements of the tragedy, and all the dramatis persone. I spoke just 
now of Silas Marner; and I doubt if the Weaver of Raveloe leaves 
on the memory a more definite picture of our village life, or a picture 
where the cold greys and the dark shadows blend in more exquisite 
tone, or one where setting, character, action, and catastrophe form a 
more harmonious whole. Given the low lights of the scene and the 
very narrow canvas, it may be doubted if modern art could better 
that first chapter, every word of which is true, suggestive, simple, 
pathetic. Note the stern self-control which strikes off a character in 
ten sentences. Selina the mother utters about forty lines in the 
whole book, and never appears after the first thirteen pages, and yet 
we know her whole nature entirely. Note too the severe truth of 
every speech in the book. No single phrase is uttered which might 
not naturally be spoken in any midland village. And then note the 
perfect simplicity of the workmanship. A scene of intense pathos is 
touched in half a page, wherein the sufferer utters just nine words. 
Bat they are enough. So, everything is plain, matter-of-fact, familiar, 
unlovely. No one is beautiful, or brilliant, or eccentric; nothing 
uncommon happens, nothing revolting, nothing even criminal. 
There is no crime, no harrowing mistake, no villany. No actor in 
the tragedy is wholly evil, or does anything utterly bad; there is no 
villain in the piece, and no unforgivable wrong is done by any one. 
Yet tragedy there is, cruel, remorseless fate, a black abyss into which 
two innocent lives descend. The tale is like a picture by J. F. Millet. 
It has the same utter truthfulness, simplicity, and reserve, the same 
poetry found in that which is not lovely, the same pathos drawn out 
of the most common of all facts, the same passionate sympathy with 
the martyrdom of labour—with ‘ the obscure cry of toiling, suffering 
Man.’ 

The art of our day has nothing more true than such scenes as 
these :— Annie sobbing on her father’s bed ; the death of Kite ; Annie 
driven out by Pontin, and her flight to the summer-house ; the death 
of Jesse ; and the terrific scene where Annie, alone at night, lays her 
cheek on the icy breast of her lover’s corpse. To these add the idiot 
boy squatting by the forlorn mother’s body, and the faint splash of 
the ring as it sinks to rest inthe moat. I hold by the idiot boy, as 
one of the most simple, most real, most ghastly of the pkantoms in 
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modern fiction. How entirely natural, and yet how gnome-like ; how 
far superior to the dwarf in La Grande Marniére; how far simpler 
than the stage diablerie of which we are weary, and yet how like the 
evil sprite of a Norse legend! Yes! this is indeed the work of a 
poet; full of intense pity for all that is pitiful in the common ; fal! 
of calm, resolute, piercing observation of men, circumstance, and 
English life; full of melody and colour, though of sombre colour ; a 
tale told in an English speech as pure, simple, and pellucid as ever 
our best have used, and such as but few are now found to use. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


4. 
‘LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN.’* 


ONE of the most racy books that have been published in the last six 
months is Dean Burgon’s reminiscences of Twelve Good Men. It is 
true that the volumes appeal most strongly to Oxford men and to 
those who are interested in the Tractarian movement. But the 
Dean’s ideal ecclesiastic and ideal layman hail from the sister univer- 
sity ; the life of Rose is a valuable contribution to the history of the 
present century; and the work is a Scotch bun of anecdotal plums. 
Moreover the lives are masterpieces in the craft of biography. Most 
biographers of the present day only raise cairns to the dead; they do 
not preserve them alive. If they adopt the scientific method, they 
arrange and classify the bones, and forget to put them together. If 
they adopt the historical method, they lose sight of the hero in 
details or their own processes of thought, and neglect to remove the 
scaffolding. Only women should be allowed to ‘tell us all about it,’ 
because they alone note the little features which give the life. When 
men attempt the same task, they grow tedious from excess of con- 
scientiousness. Dean Burgon adopted neither the scientific nor the 
historical method. He did not paint full-length pictures of men 
posing for their portraits, but dashed off pen-and-ink sketches of his 
subjects as he caught them in working garb and their most natural 
and least constrained attitudes. Whether the results are always 
likenesses may be open to doubt; but they never fail to be lifelike. 
Hundreds of less important men than most of the Twelve Good Men 
are each commemorated in two or three volumes. Yet the twelve 
subjects of the late Dean’s biographical reminiscences are more likely 
to live with their fifty pages apiece. It is just the difference 


* Lives of Twewe Good Men. By Jobn William Burgon, Dean of Chichester. 
Two volumes. London: John Murray. 1888. 
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between two monuments on the same wall of the Cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. The first sets out with pompous verbiage and all 
the emphasis of capitals the virtues of a Pulteney; the second is 
a simple slab bearing the words, ‘ Jane Lister deere childe.’ 


R. E. PRoruero. 


5. 
‘SOPHOCLES IN ENGLISH.’ ® 


I HAVE just been spending several pleasant hours over Sir George 
Young’s ‘Sophocles in English.’ The pleasure has arisen from this, 
that in every page of it is evidence of accurate scholarship, keen 
poetic sympathies, and indefatigable pains. But I confess the book 
has caused me to ask myself—for the hundredth time perhaps—the 
old question, Why do people attempt metrical translations of poetry 
at all? It is like trying to square the circle. Voltaire puts it with 
his usual clear insight: ‘ Poets cannot be translated: who can 
translate music?’ The metrical form in which ideas are presented 
is no accidental vesture that may be put on or off at pleasure. No: 
it is vitally united to the thought, as the skin to an animal. The 
utmost a translator can hope to accomplish, with all his pains, is to 
express in his own language the sense of the bard, with such adornment 
of verse as may, in some sort, represent the grace, sweetness, and 
power of the original poetic form. ‘In some sort.’ Sir George 
Young well observes, ‘the moments are rare when, in happier 
mood, the translator attains to something of inspiration.’ He him- 
self has certainly experienced such moments, and that not so very 
rarely, It was surely under the influence of a true afflatus that he 
produced the beautiful lines in which he has rendered Antigone’s 
most pathetic lament, d«Aauros, dpidos, avupevatos :— 


Friendless, unwept, unwed, 
I, sick at heart, am led, 
The way prepared for me. 
Day’s hallowed orb on high, 
I may no longer see. 
For me no tears are spent, 
Nor any friends lament 
The death I die. 


Very beautiful these lines certainly are. Sois the translation of the 
famous chorus "Epws avixate pdyav :— 


5 Sophocles in English. By Sir George Young. London : Bell & Sons. 1888, 
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O Love, thou art victor in fight; thou mek’st all things afraid ; 
Thou couchest thee softly at night, on the cheeks of a maid ; 
Thou passest the bounds of the sea, and the folds of the fields ; 
To thee the immortal, to thee the ephemeral yields ; 

Thou maddenest those that possess thee ; thou turnest astray 
The souls of the just, to oppress them out of the way ; 

Thou hast kindled amongst us pride, and the quarrel of kin ; 
Thou art lord, by the eyes of a bride and the love light therein ; 
Thou sittest assessor with Right, her kingdom is thine, 

Who sports with invincible might, Aphrodita divine ! 

These are charming verses. But their ethos, it must be con- 
fessed, is Swinburnian rather than Sophoclean. They are by no 
means an English equivalent for the original; nay, to say the truth, 
they could not possibly convey to an English reader any real idea of 
the impression which the original makes upon a Greek scholar. In- 
deed, I personally regret that Sir George Young has employed rhyme 
at all in his reading of the Choruses. It isan incongruous ornament, 
the effect being much like that which would be produced by adorning 
an antique statue of Venus with modern jewellery. Sir George Young 
does not seem to have sufficiently realised what Goethe called ‘the great 
and mysterious agencies included in the various forms of poetry.’ I 
suppose that it would be impossible in English to follow the example 
of the Germans, and to reproduce the metres of Hellenic tragedy. 
But I am persuaded that our language possesses much greater 
metrical capabilities than is usually believed. If I were asked to 
indicate the most successful imitations of the Greek Chorus by a 
British poet, I think I should instance Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Frag- 
ments of an Antigone and a Dejaneira. Of course Sir George 
Young fully feels that the Chorus are the great difficulty. ‘In 
them,’ he says, ‘it is specially incumbent upon a translator to do his 
best.’ He has himself clearly followed this precept, and his best is 
often very good. I wonder, however, why in translating the famous 
Tlo\Aa ta Sewa he has rendered Seva by ‘ strange.’ 

Much is there passing strange, 
Nothing surpassing mankind. 


Surely, Dr. Donaldson is far nearer the mark : 


Many the things that mighty be, 
And nought is mightier than man. 


The poet is speaking of the power of man—the dvvayis jv 
xanodor Sewvdrnta,as Donaldson happily quotes from the ‘ Nicomachean 
Ethics.’ Perhaps the least satisfactory portion of Sir George’s work 
is his translation of the magnificent Chorus in the Wdipus Tyrannus 
—‘ an indescribable blending of melody, of meditation, of tenderness’ 
a great German critic very well calls it—in which the poet celebrates 
those laws of eternal righteousness, iyiodes, ovpaviav 8: aidépa 
texv@bévtes, dv “OdXvuTros matHp pdvos, ‘sublime, of transcendent 
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birth whose author is High Heaven alone—no parent of man’s 
ephemeral race—which oblivion can never lay to sleep, for a Mighty 
God is in them, whom age cannot wither.’ This is what Sir George 
Young makes of it :— 
Let it be mine to keep 
The holy purity of word and deed 
Foreguided all by mandates from on high 
Born in the ethereal regions of the sky, 
Their only sire Olympus ; which nor seed 
Of mortal man brought forth, nor Lethe cold 
Shall ever lay to sleep ; 
In them Deity is great, and grows not old. 


The last line is particularly unfortunate, I think. Its humdrum 
bears as much resemblance to the magnificent péyas év tovTo.s Oeos, 
ovd2 ynpdoxe of Sophocles as Keble’s ‘many-twinkling smile of 
Ocean’ bears to the rovriwy te xupatwv avnpiOuov yédacya of 
#Eschylus. But to say that Sir George Young is unequal in his 
work is merely to say that he ishuman. And, where there is somuch 
to praise, it would be ungracious to dwell on occasional lapses from 
the high standard commonly maintained. He tells us that each play 
was more than two years in hand. And, as regards the whole work, 
he has more than observed the Horatian canon, ‘nonumque pre- 
matur in annum.’ It has been repeatedly revised by him, we read, 
‘during the ten years which have elapsed since its completion.’ All 
previous versions of Sophocles, he judges, and, I think, very rightly, 
‘labour under one serious defect—that of being difficult of perusal, 
apart from the original, in English verse.’ His own professed aim 
has been ‘to reconcile fidelity with the genius of English poetry.’ 
And he certainly may claim to have succeeded in providing a version 
‘more readable, while not less accurate, than any other.’ 


W.S. Litty. 


‘NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.’ ® 


TuE Duke of Wellington is, I believe, by the best military authorities, 
reckoned a lucky general. He and his armies ought on more occa- 
sions than one to have been cut into pieces. Lord Wolseley has 
lately told us that but for the unlucky cannon-ball at Corunna which 


* Notes of Conversations with the Duke of Wellington, 1831-51, By Lord Stanhope, 
London: John Murray. 1888, 
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killed Sir John Moore, we should have heard less of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Such delicate considerations are not for civilians. The 
man who led an army of losels to repeated victories in Spain—the 
hero of Assaye and of Waterloo—was never a favourite of fortune, so 
far, that is, as fortune is controlled by great people at home. He 
was not nursed and dandled into high command, nor puffed and 
praised by a penny press. He had to contend against jealousy and 
misrepresentation in ministerial and official ranks, and was never a 
hero with the populace like Nelson. If, then, Wellington was a 
lucky general it can only have been because the God of Battles 
liked him, which is the highest praise possible. 

But though civilians ought to be, and unless they are military 
correspandents usually are, silent upon questions of the art of war, 
they are free to form their own opinions as to the character and 
general capacity of great commanders. If, therefore, a civilian finds 
that a military hero who has led troops to victory not once, nor 
twice, but again and again, is able to stamp both his speech and his 
bearing with the indefinable mark of greatness—if he has the gift 
of style—that is, if the things he says, though they be but bluntly 
said, ‘ pass into proverbs among his people,’ why then that civilian, 
though he be a fellow 


That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster, 


may yet confidently assert that the hero was lucky because he 
deserved to be. 

The Duke’s fame as a man of character and mark has gone on 
steadily increasing ever since his death. Stories about him now 
circulate in all societies. His ‘ twopenny damns’ resound on every 
side. What he said and did and wrote on various occasions—and his 
life both civil and military was full of occasions—are common talk. 
The great Duke has succeeded in being interesting. 

For this he is indebted to no one but himself. There is no Life 
of Wellington either worth reading or which anybody reads. The 
Duke, like a medieval saint, has depended upon traditions, and anec- 
dotes which have but slowly got into print. Once there they are 
seized upon and treasured in hungry memories. A good story about 
Wellington keeps many a book alive. A number of such stories 
made even Croker’s Memoirs respectable. 

The appearance of a book known to exist, but only recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray—Notes of Conversations with the Duke of 
Wellington, 1831-51, by the Lord Stanhope, who will be longer re- 
membered as Lord Mahon—marks an epoch in the history of a great 
tradition, and also adds an excellent volume of table-talk to our 
scanty collection. 
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The book is.not one to take away any reader’s breath. The 
Duke was no phrasemonger, as was his illustrious opponent. He 
did not like fancy things. Once when he found himself made a 
party to family prayers which were read from a book which was not 
the Book of Common Prayer, he was much annoyed. ‘ Had I known,’ 
said he, ‘ that you used fancy prayers I would not have been present.’ 
He never attempted to say or to do a fine thing all the days of his 
life. ‘It was always Napoleon’s object,’ added the Duke, ‘to fight 
a great battle. My object, on the contrary, was in general to avoid 
to fight a great battle’ (p. 113). Neither can it be pretended that 
the Duke was remarkable for civil knowledge or insight. ‘ Welling- 
ton,’ says Sir George Lewis, ‘showed as much skill in leading a 
political party to defeat as he had shown in leading an army to 
victory.’ But the career of a politician who wrecked his party may 
be pleasanter in the retrospect than that of one who personally con- 
ducted his out of the wilderness. There have been wiser statesmen 
than Wellington, but never before—and hardly dare we hope to see 
it again—was there so great a soldier so anxious to become a peace- 
loving citizen. He was a dry, cold man, selfish it has been some- 
times said, unsympathetic and, except towards young children, not 
. remarkably affectionate, but he was humane. The horrors of war 
and of civil war had sunk into his soul. He did not glory in, 
he sometimes almost abhorred, what in this book he calls ‘these 
bloody hands.’ When he had to choose between Catholic Emanci- 
pation and crushing the Catholic Association, he preferred the 
former, having, as he assured the House of Lords, too accurate a 
knowledge of the evils of civil war ever to inflict them voluntarily 
upon any country. Had he thought fit to become a Tory Democrat, 
and to ally himself with an anti-Catholic mob, he might have added 
to his ‘ glories’ a campaign in Ireland. Itis the Duke’s self-restraint, 
his resolute keeping the soldier out of sight, that has endeared the 
memory of his civil career and made it striking and memorable. 

These ‘ Notes of Conversations ’ will be carefully read and studied 
by thousands. People who have not been known to buy a book since 
their childhood have owned, with a blush, to buying this one. All 
it contains goes to swell the great tradition and to show us 


In praise and in dispraise the same, 
A man of well-attempered frame. 


Lord Stanhope never seems to have beguiled the Duke into any- 
thing like literary conversation. The only piece of Marlborough’s 
table-talk that has survived in popular memory is his remark that 
the only history he knew he had learnt from Shakespeare’s plays. 
Wellington, it now appears, thought it his duty, during the troubled 
times before the Reform Bill, to read Clarendon’s History. No other 
famous English book is referred to in these Notes. 
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The Duke’s humour is reflected very strongly in the volume. 
Could there well be a funnier story, better told, than the one of the 
Portuguese cat devoured by the hungry French soldiers ? 

The Duke was too severe a Constitutionalist to laugh at his own 
account of George the Fourth’s last hours, but an irreverent foreigner 
might be excused if he found in it an example of formalism run 
mad :— 

On that Wednesday the Duke plainly perceived that his (the King’s) last hour 
was approaching. . . . He was rather irritable from the effect of a clause which 
Lord Grey had introduced into the Bill for his stamp, that his assent should be 
spoken separately to each paper requiring signature. Keppel, who was always 
about him, was very careful as to the due observance of this rule. Once or twice, 
when the King had only nodded instead of repeating the same words, Keppel fe- 
minded the Duke, and the Duke then reminded the King. His Majesty said, with 
some impatience, ‘D— it! what can it signify?’ But the Duke answered, ‘Only, 
sir, that the law requires it,’ upon which he complied. 


An English king reigns, but does not. govern. He swears in 
English, but complies in Norman-French. 

There are also here selected excellent sayings of Talleyrand’s and 
jokes of Brougham’s from the bins of the Duke’s memory. One of 
Brougham’s was at the expense of a forgotten M.P. called Wakley.’ 
‘He will scarcely set the Thames on fire,’ said somebody. ‘ No!’ 
said Brougham, ‘ unless indeed he had insured it.’ 

One refers to trifles ; for the graver things should and will be—nay, 
already have been—read in their own place. 


They may talk (said the Duke), of punishment as cruel; but there is nothing so 
inhuman as impunity. (P. 251.) 

A democracy (said the Duke) if a real democracy could be formed, would be the 
strongest of all governments, (P. 29.) 


Were a real democracy to be formed, which seems hardly likely 
just at present, its supreme need would be, not brilliant orators, or 
heaven-sent generals, or sentimental editors, but more dukes like 
the Duke of Wellington, who was a soldier abroad and a citizen at 
home, who had a clear head and not too soft a heart, who was in- 
corruptible and thick-skinned, and who never, though with the veno- 
mous Croker and the melancholy Stanhope at his elbow, could be 
induced to despair of his country, even though old Sarum no longer 


sent members to Parliament. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


7 He speaks with Wakley’s silver tone.—Praed,. 
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7. 
‘THE QUICK OR THE DEAD?’ AND 
‘VIRGINIA OF VIRGINIA.’® 


THE novel-reading world has lately been startled by the importation 
from America of a strange book—a book so remarkable from several 
points of view, that I cannot feel surprised to find the judgments 
passed upon it various, and violently opposed. 

You have probably heard of The Quick or the Dead? the work, 
we are told, of a very young lady, Miss Amélie Rives, and one which 
unquestionably displays considerable power, though as yet undiscip- 
lined and immature. I may as well confess at once that it does not 
please me. I consider it morbid and unhealthy in tone, false in 
morality, and strangely coarse in parts. I say this the more frankly 
because, while disliking the book when I read it, six months ago, I 
perceived in it the promise of much better things ; which promise 
has been already redeemed in what I have since read from Miss 
Rives’s pen. 

The account of the authoress appended to this first story tells us 
that her vigorous and original mind was trained, in the solitude of 
her Virginian home, upon the books in her father’s library, which 
(from internal evidence) seem to have ranged from the Greek to the 
Elizabethan dramatists ; from Rabelais to the last French novels of 
the realistic school. Her youth, her rapidly-prehensive faculty, and 
her ignorance of modern conventional usage, may be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of those errors of taste which have caused The Quick or 
the Dead? to be called ‘improper,’ though this—in the sense of 
immoral—it certainly is not. Sensuous, uncastigated in style, wild 
and rank as the vegetation she so charmingly depicts, the book 
seems the outcome of a strong, impressionable nature, ignorant of 
the world, undiscriminative, gustily emotional, acted upon by some 
of the forces of the time in which she lives. Who can wonder that 
the flock of her fancies, with no other guide than this passionate 
young shepherd’s untutored pipe, strayed at first into unwholesome 
pastures ? 

But Miss Rives is too good to be abandoned to the lovers of 
‘spicy ’ or sensational literature. There is the ring of true passion 
in all that she writes; as there is in every imaginative work of a high 
order that deals with the frailties and sufferings of humanity. Even 
in this first book, disagreeable as the subject is, crude and extrava- 


* The Quick or the Dead? and Virginia of Virginia, By Miss A. Rives. London: 
Routledge. 1888. 
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gant as is its presentation to the reader, I find nothing prurient. 
And in Virginia of Virginia—a delightful story, from beginning to 
end—while the intensity of passion is as great, the exuberance is 
pruned, and additional strength has been gained by this free use of 
the knife. It is not deformed by the coarseness and violence which 
to the young writer seemed, I suppose, at first inseparable from 
power. Original in conception, and singularly fresh in treatment, the 
tale possesses the rare faculty of impressing one as a transcript direct 
from nature. The force that compels me to accept and thoroughly 
to believe in types unlike any I have ever met in real life—the 
force that reveals to me a world where I grow to love and sympathise 
with, creatures between whom and myself there seems to exist scarcely 
even the link of comprehensible speech—this force I can only call 
‘genius.’ The humour and the pathos are, alike, exquisite: while 
the sin and the sacrifice of the half-savage girl are told with a tragic 
force which I can recall few things in modern literature to equal. The 
writer’sinsight, and outsight, if I may coin a word, of things animate 
and inanimate are sometimes wonderfully shown in a few vigorous 
touches, as in the scene where the girl stands before her tarnished 
mirror in the dead of night—a vivid picture, in which every stroke 
tells. Again, she occasionally-characterises an individual and a situa- 
tion in a word or two; as when we are told of a gossip, announcing 
bad news, that he spoke in a tone whose threadbare lugubriousness 
revealed the morbid satisfaction which lined it. 

Though Virginia is free from the most glaring defects of The 
Quick or the Dead? it still suffers occasionally from a surplusage of 
words: not to speak of vulgarities of diction. It may be that Miss 
Rives will never become a literary artist, in the strict sense of the 
term. That careful balance and fine adjustment of a sentence which 
cost poor Gustave Flaubert such days and nights of torment, and 
which are so dear to the lover of ‘style,’ may never be hers. Her 
last production, Herod and Mariamne, seems to point to this. It is 
a tragedy, containing some admirable and highly dramatic scenes, 
apparently dashed off at a white heat, alongside others of almost 
puerile verbosity. The idea that reiteration and insistence must be 
impressive possesses her in such lines as these, where Mariamne, in 
a violent revulsion of feeling against Herod, whose atrocities she 
learns, calls to her children :— 


Let’s take him kisses—ha ! ha! ha! such kisses! 
Let’s fall upon our knees to honour him. 

Was ever such a father? Come, let’s hurry! 
Let’s kiss, kiss, kiss, kiss, kisshim! Run! run! run! 


There are many other instances (none, perhaps, quite so absurd 
as this) where the repetition of a word or name—in one case it is 
that of the Deity, who is invoked four times in the same line—is 
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supposed to indicate the storm of emotion that shakes the speaker. 
All this is very bad—so bad that we require to re-read the best scenes 
to feel assured that we were not mistaken in the impression which 
some portions of the tragedy left upon our minds. 

I shall watch the future of this young writer with interest. She 
has much to learn, and something to unlearn. If her upward growth 
is choked with the golden as well as green laurels by which her indis- 
criminating countrymen seem disposed to surround and oppress her, 
she will, instead of expanding towards the light, gravitate towards 
the clay. But I hope and believe there is too much vigour at the 


root for this. 
HamILton Aipf&. 


8. 
‘ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.’°® 


HAvE you seen a book just published by M. Jusserand, of the French 
Embassy, entitled English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages? 


If not, let me assure you that the sooner you get it the better for 
yourself and your friends, for you are certain to talk about it and 
talk out of it, and in proportion as you do so will the liveliness of 
your conversation be remarked upon! The book is a translation and 
an amplification of one of those enchanting volumes which only 
Frenchmen have the gift of writing, and with one of those brilliant 
titles which only Frenchmen seem able to flash out upon literature. 
La Vie Nomade was published in 1884. It was a gem, written 
in a style that provokes and worries some of us, because it is so lucid, 
so simple, so vigorous, that we Island folk feel in despair of attaining 
to such graceful precision of language as we read. Now the book 
appears in an English form and with its English title, very much in- 
creased in bulk, and one of the best illustrated volumes of the 
season—dressed, in fact, in purple and fine linen—a pleasure to 
handle, a joy to read, and bearing with it, when one gets to the 
end of it, a conviction that one has become a much more learned 
man than one was a week ago, for that somehow one has absorbed a 
great deal that the outer world knows little about. Pray do not 
order this volume at The Library. Buy it if you are wise, and keep it 
as a joy for ever. 

What is it about? Well, it is about English life in the four- 
teenth century, as it professes to be. M. Jusserand has long been a 


® English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, By J. J. Jusserand; translated 
from the French by Lucy Toulmin Smith. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1889, 
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student of this period. He has written about Chaucer and Langland; 
has brought out a book on the theatre in England from the Conquest 
to the birth of Shakespeare, which is said to be excellent and which 
has reached a second edition ; he has been continually hunting among 
out-of-the-way sources of information; and while the dryasdusts 
have been emptying out their cart-loads of Early English texts and 
quaint odds and ends, good, bad, and indifferent, M. Jusserand has 
been utilising them. The plodders do the digging, the man of genius 
makes his harvest when the time comes. 

The book is divided into three parts. First, let it be understood 
that we could not make a greater mistake than by assuming that the 
life of the fourteenth century was a quiet, dull, restful life for our 
forefathers. They had no railroads and no steamboats, but they were 
for ever on the move. Everybody was moving about; the life they 
led was emphatically a wandering vagabond life. Kings and nobles, 
bishops and judges, workmen and students, merchants and quacks, 
were itinerants, to whom ‘ home’ meant much less than is generally 
supposed. The moment a man became a‘personage, and was in the 
enjoyment of realised property, that moment he began to think of 
possessing more houses than one. A great man meant a man who 
had half a dozen establishments. This of course implies that there 
was constant traffic along the roads. So M. Jusserand begins by 
giving us a delightful monograph, for it amounts to that, on the 
roads and bridges and inns, and means of conveyance, on the company 
that travellers were likely to find, on the dangers they had to face, 
on the accommodation to be found here and there. And all this is 
done with the lightest touch of the pen, with a profusion of illustra- 
tive learning, with not a page that is dull, with no display; his 
imagination never runs away with him, for he keeps strictly to 
fact, and can give you chapter and verse for everything that he 
asserts, 

Having told us how our ancestors got about from place to place, 
and the risks they ran and the discomforts they suffered, and the 
company they kept and so forth, M. Jusserand divides the rest of 
his volume into two parts, the first of which deals with the laity, the 
second with the clergy whose lives were ‘ wayfaring lives.’ This is 
what he says of the first class: ‘The wayfarers appertaining to 
civil life were, in the first place, drug-sellers, buffoons, glee men, 
perambulating minstrels and singers ; then messengers, pedlars, and 
itinerating chapmen ; lastly the outlaws, thieves of all kinds, peasants 
out of bond, or jobbing workmen.’ 

On every one of these M. Jusserand has a great deal to say, and 
very entertaining his evidence is. Howit all goes to show that men 
change their dress, their food, their language, but human nature 
remains the same, and, making all due allowance for change of cir- 
cumstances, their habits are as they were! There were Blondins 
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who danced on the tight-rope in the fourteenth century, though there 
was no Aquarium; there were quacks with special cures and nostrums, 
though there was no central home for mesmeric patients to resort 
to; there were no Zoological Gardens, but there were wandering 
menageries ; there were no society papers, but there were ‘mes- 
sengers,’ who spread the last lies; there were no monster concerts, 
but there were minstrels moving about from shire to shire. Do you 
wish to see all this drawn out into fascinating detail, then I counsel 
you to buy this volume. I was going to warn you not to stop at 
the second part, but to go on and read the third, which has to do 
with the ‘Religious Wayfarers.’ There is no need of any such 
warning, for if you have got thus far you will be sure to be drawn 
irresistibly on to read what follows. 

The chapters on the Wandering Preachers and Friars and on the 
Pardoners are naturally less fresh and entertaining than the rest, but 
they are very full of original matter, which testifies to M. Jusserand’s 
wide and vigilant reading and to his remarkable gift of finding out 
picturesque scenes and narrating them brightly and attractively. 
But the last chapter, on Pilgrims and Pilgrimages, is a really remark- 
able contribution to our historical knowledge of this period—not so 
much from the absolute novelty of the information or because any great 
discoveries have been made by the author, but from the extraordi- 
nary skill with which sources open to us all have been utilised, and 


the quickness of eye which the learned author gives proof of at every 
page. I do so very much wish some Englishman had written this 
book; but as he has not, it may safely be said that only such a 
Frenchman as M. Jusserand could have produced it. Are there many 
such Frenchmen? Be it as it may, I envy this one his literary 
faculty, though surely I do not grudge him his well-deserved meed 
of fame. 


Avaustrs JESSOPP. 


‘IN CASTLE AND CABIN.’ 


Ir the present book were no more than an ardent pleading either for 
Home Rule or against it, this would not be at all a proper place for 
commending it to public attention. Parliament, platforms, and 
newspapers are full enough of the great controversy of the day, and 


1° In Castle and Cabin ; or, Talks in Ireland in 1887. By George Pellew. New 
York and London: Putnam. 1888. 
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one needs a good excuse for asking people in such pages as these to 
read yet one more volume on a subject on which we are generally 
told that everything has already been said over and over again, 
whether on one side or the other. The excuse is that Mr. Pellew’s 
book has a special and peculiar quality of its own, which distinguishes 
it from most of what has appeared on Ireland since the publication 
of Mr. Senior’s Journals a good many years ago. 

Anybody who Jikes may go to Ireland for a long or a short visit, 
and get up a case of a sort either against the Nationalists and their 
cause, or in their favour. A case so got up is sure to be found 
satisfactory by those who have already formed their opinions and 
are glad to have arguments supplied to them afterwards. Mr. 
Hurlbert’s two volumes on Ireland under Coercion were of this 
description: they were a cheerful, gossiping, loose, not unkindly, 
story, told by one who had skimmed the surface of Irish society, 
mostly in the company of one class and one party; had got together 
a certain number of facts, or versions of facts, about rents and farms 
and boycottings and the like; and so supplied some useful ammuni- 
tion of lightish metal to the political party in England who think 
that the present fashion of Irish government is as good as Ireland 
desires or deserves. Mr. Pellew’s book is a very different perform- 
ance. This does not at all mean, as the reader may uncharitably 
suppose, that the later book does for Home Rule the same friendly 
office as was done by the earlier one for Unionism. On the contrary, 
the Unionist, if he chooses to take up the volume with a good stout 
resolution to pick out all that makes for his own view, and to shut 
his eyes to all that points the other way, will find himself in very 
fair foraging-ground. 

It would not be easy to state the author’s practical conclusions, 
for in truth he comes to no conclusions in so many precise, definite, 
or unqualified propositions. What he does is to report the hopes, 
fears, promises, threats, stories, opinions, explanations, and predictions 
—all set out in their own words, as nearly as may be—of a great 
number of officials, landlords, agents, priests, farmers, lawyers, doctors, 
tradesmen, and labourers, with whom he came into contact during 
a visit of four months in the summer of 1887. Mr. Pellew appears to 
be a lawyer in the United States, and he is evidently an intelligent and 
naturally fair-minded man, with the gift ofa really political head, 
capable of discerning the bearings of what he sees and hears, and 
knowing what is worth reporting and what is not. He was armed 
with letters from Lord Sligo, Mr. Lecky, and others in one camp, 
and from Mr. Harrington in the other. He tried to make everybody 
talk about Home Rule, and he took down full notes of these talks 
with more than two hundred people. From this copious record he 
has selected in each of the four provinces typical men, and has put 
down what they had to say, without gloss or comment, and in a 
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singularly compact and terse form. To borrow the divisions of Mr. 
Browning’s poem, we hear what half Ireland said, what the other 
half said, and then the Tertium Quid: perhaps some readers may 
leave off in the same state of balance and dubitation as perplexed 
the Pope in that famous story. 

At least they will know more of the opinions held by all sorts and 
conditions of Irishmen as to the difficulties of their own society, and 
as to the various ways suggested for getting out of them, than can 
be gathered, so far as I know, from any other of the many contem- 
porary books about Ireland and its problems. As Mr. Pellew tells 
us at the close of his pages, we find that we have been listening to 
many voices, that much of what they say is contradictory, and that 
hardly a single word is to be taken as wholly free from partisanship. 
How, indeed, could we expect men to be without bias and partisan- 
ship when they are facing issues which are not in the least degree 
academic, but are as actual as life and death? Nor do I either 
expect or desire the reader to open the book without prepossess ions 
or convictions of his own. The matter is not academic for us either. 
The important thing is that the reporter should do his share of 
the work without bias, and with this condition Mr. Pellew com- 
plies absolutely. He never stands for an instant between us and 
his Irish interlocutors, and he has, for a wonder, succeeded in 
his laudable aim of producing a really ‘ uncoloured record.’ If any 
reader leaves off in some bewilderment and confusion, that is the 
fault of the Irish question, and not of the book which poses the 
question in detail. It is we in England who have upon us the 
compulsion of finding an answer to the riddle, and we may be 
grateful to a traveller who furnishes such valuable clues. Only an 
American can do this particular work in a perfectly satisfactory way. 
An American speaks the same language; he lives amid institutions 
that have sufficient similarity to our own, and yet have variations 
from our own that give freedom and elasticity to his judgment of 
the Irish case; and he has no small national interest in the right 
handling of that case. 

To those who believe that arguments for or against Home Rule 
drawn either from past history or from contemporary analogies, real 
or supposed, are infinitely less weighty than the actual circumstances 
of Irish society with which we have to deal, Mr. Pellew’s contribution 
is of the first interest. Nor have we any right to quarrel with him 
merely because his conclusions are provisional and negative. They 
are not the less apt and useful on that account. For instance, 
among other remarks, he gives the following results of his various 
observations on his own mind :— 

From a distance the various classes in Ireland seem separated one from another 


by wide gulfs of feeling and interest. Close at hand they are seen to contain 
within themselves every variety of opinion, to be all sincerely in love with Ireland 
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and all dissatisfied with the present system of government. In the event of ‘Home 
Rule’ there is no danger of actual civil war, and a Dublin Parliament, so long as 
it holds the scales.of justice even, will be criticised and ridiculed, but not forcibly 
resisted. No general exodus of the merchants is expected. Except under com- 
pulsion a merchant does not go out of business, and with the exception of a few 
distilleries and iron manufactories about Belfast, there is little business now trans- 
acted in Ireland that could be transferred to another country. The landlords also 
will remain for the most part, if they can. Only those will leave the country who 
are driven by poverty or persecution to live or to earn a living in a more business- 
like or tolerant community. Home Rule, if it does come, will be given a fair trial 
even by those who are hopeless of its success. 


Be all this as it may, everybody should be glad to read the work 
of a really diligent, cool, and neutral observer, who clearly perceives 
that whether the solution of Irish problems in the Liberal direction 
of Home Rule be right, or the Tory solution of Land Purchase and 
Peasant Owners carried out exclusively by the British Govern- 
ment be right, in either case a fundamental change in the social 
and political condition of Ireland is now being rapidly, and not very 
obscurely, accomplished, a change such as may properly be called a 
revolution. To this position both of the two great conflicting parties 
in the State are now fully committed. If any one desires to measure 
the distance that has been traversed in reaching this position within 
the last forty years, we commend him to turn to Mr. Senior’s 
Journals, composed at a time when the Whig and Politico-Economic 
school dreamed that they had found the key to Irish regeneration. 
One merit, if no other, the book has: it treats the question in the 
concrete, and not as a field for bandying abstract and general 
language about unity, empire, and so forth. We see in it the 
nature of the malady which it is our business to cure, even though 
the author does not commit himself fully to either of the two 


remedies proposed. 
JOHN MORLEY. 
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IS EXAMINATION A FAILURE? 


So many personal and public interests were attacked in Mr. Auberon 
Herbert’s ‘ Protest,’ published in this Review last November, and 
there was so much condemnation of everything and everybody, that 
if the Protesters can stand their ground, the country is in sorry plight 
indeed. Our small boys are being mentally maimed for life; our adult 
scholars are ‘ pot-hunters ;’ the University Honours-men care only for - 
‘public triumphs;’ the schoolmasters are wrong; the University 

coach is wrong; the private tutor is doing serious mischief; science 

is shrouded in mystery and is a costly luxury; the examiner does not 

know his business and ought to be himself examined ; competition 

and examinations are disquieting and pernicious novelties ;—what is 

there left in the educational world that is substantial and immaculate 

but the richly endowed Professor ? 

The immediate cause of the spleen and fretfulness which have 
culminated in this piercing cry of despair may be easily conjectured 
by all who are able to read between the lines. 

All through this symposium, from the blank despondency of the 
‘Protest’ down to the caustic and brilliant finale of Professor Frederic 
Harrison, there was intentional hard-hitting ; and yet the collective 
papers struck one as a farrago of truisms and romance, of platitude and 
epigram, of recantation and doubt. The ‘Protest,’ in fact, is entirely 
destructive, and in place of suggestion for reconstruction, we find the 
names and addresses of 413 supporters, some whole-hearted, and others 
half-hearted enough to agree to disagree as to details. If in the 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, it would here appear to 
consist in shirking all responsibility and trouble by delegating a 
hopeless task to another of those costly failures—a Royal Commis- 
sion. It would be interesting to have the signatories under cross- 
examination with a view of eliciting how far their decision is based 
on real knowledge of facts, how far on some family failure, and how 
far on mistaken impressions. 

A startled public will no longer be satisfied with theories. The 
time has come for plain speaking and plain truths, each man accord- 
ing to his lights; and though the limits of an article scarcely allow 
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of an ample rejoinder, there may be just room enough to put one’s 
assailants on the defensive. 

It may be in the memory of most readers that during the 
eighteenth century a powerful weapon was wielded by mighty 
people in high places for the purpose of harrying and persecuting 
innocent men on the chance of circumventing some political oppo- 
nent. This was the ‘general warrant’ that was declared illegal after 
a pugnacious politician had succeeded in mulcting his oppressors 
in heavy damages, and in making them appear thoroughly ridiculous. 
Something very much akin to this warrant was revived about twenty- 
five years ago for other than political purposes. This time it did 
not emanate from the Ministers of the day, but in consequence 
of State interference in the matter of examinations for the public 
service. 

When Government, acting on the suggestion of Lord Macaulay, 
Lord Derby, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and other able advisers, assumed 
the contro] of the education of those who were henceforth to receive 
State pay, and competitive examination was instituted, it deter- 
mined that, as, in a race open to all comers, candidates of different 
temperaments and of various shades of ability would be forthcoming, 
the opportunities should be beth wide and comprehensive. In view 
of this, many subjects of study, probably accounted trifling and vulgar 
in certain quarters, were included in the curriculum. There were 
no ‘modern sides’ in the schools at this epoch; and the Universities 
were still pacing the hallowed track of centuries ; consequently this 
boom from the Order in Council may be better imagined than described. 
In a very few years the old state of peaceful repose was changed into 
a busy camp. Demand had to be met by supply; and, as ill-luck 
would have it, the supply came from that enfant terrible the unen- 
dowed ‘coach.’ In his naive desire to supply the want efficiently and 
at infinite pains, he was guiltless enough, but he sinned in being 
successful, A dignified demeanour might have condoned much of his 
original sin, but the boisterous parade of success was exasperating. 
The professorial ‘ general warrant’ was then issued to beset, expose, 
and exterminate this modern Cacodemon, this impairer of mental 
digestion who was cramming a feeble generation with some poisonous 
concoction that stimulated his victim into making one supreme and 
successful effort only to wither and droop at the outset of his career. 
Everything that ingenuity and a strong position could contrive was 
done to put a handful of volunteers under the heel of a strong 
battalion, but all to no purpose. Good solid useful work went on 
prospering by virtue of sheer righteousness; and as nobody is one 
whit the worse, and the country, as we may presently see, is a 
considerable gainer, there is now much gnashing of teeth at 
the unfortunate examiner for failing to prove that white is black. 
There may occasionally have been bad examiners, as there are also 
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indifferent teachers, but the habit seems to be to tar everybody with 
the same brush. “ 

These remarks were necessary as an introduction to the whole 
question of examinations, because it is a fact, beyond all dispute, 
that every innovation in our schools and universities, every evidence 
of progressiveness in public education, every book actually in use 
tutorially, first saw the light after this historic Order in Council, 
Of course there may be reasonable doubts as to the wisdom of some 
of these innovations; there can be no doubt as to the execrable 
unwholesomeness of many of the books; but nobody can honestly 
lament the present state of education compared with what it was a 
quarter of a century ago, at least if he knows anything of what is 
going on in Germany, France, and America. There is, no doubt, a 
system of competition which existed ages before State examinations. 
Small boys trained for time-honoured foundation scholarships, big 
boys read hard for college scholarships, and University men for fellow- 
ships; yet how comes it that only in these latter days we hear of the 
moral degradation of securing ‘the great prizes of the education 
market’? 

If education throughout the length and breadth of the land can 
be shown not to have deteriorated since the introduction of the 
Civil Service Commission, it may be capable of proof that educa- 
tion is not sacrificed to examination, but that examination is a spur 
to education. Not that this would settle the difficulty; for, as a 
Saturday Reviewer once wrote :— 


Education has always supplied reformers with a fruitful theme of discussion. 
It has been so since the days of Hophni and Phinehas; it will be so until the 
Millennium renders education obsolete. On no other subject, except perhaps that of 
religion, do rival doctors differ more completely both as to diagnosis and treatment. 


Happily this particular appeal is not addressed to rival doctors, 
who are already overburdened with their own internal broils, but to 
the common sense of those tens of thousands without whose support 
no school and no college could exist ; in other words, the contention 
here is that this is quite as much a parental as an academic question. 
Nothing would be easier than to follow the line of reasoning in the 
‘Protest’ and in the three papers appended to it, were all boys, say 
at the age of ten or twelve, found to be of the same mental stature, 
of the same disposition and passions, in the same condition of bodily 
health, and all enjoying the same degree of moral development, 
energy, and ambition. But by an all-wise arrangement, Nature does 
not fashion human creatures of uniform pattern like so many bullets 
from a mould. There is quite as much constitutional difference in 
boys and in men as there is between the sanguine fox-hound and the 
lymphatic pug. The pug is about as likely to catch the fox as the 
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great proportion of the rising generation would be likely to become 
philologists, historians, or philosophers, were they to forswear 
‘coaches,’ and attend Professors’ lectures until the crack of doom. 
It is interesting to learn from Mr. Freeman himself that he has never 
stopped reading for forty-three years ; and the circumstance that there 
lives the man who can write over five hundred pages on the year 
1066, and yet will scoff at the mysterious energy that invents a new 
-ology, is also not devoid of interest. Probably, as he himself writes, 
‘not a dozen persons in the University know what the -ology is 
about ;’ probably also not a dozen persons in or out of the University 
would care to be examined in the third volume of the Norman Con- 
quest. The unfortunate unendowed tutor is obliged to know a good 
deal about it nevertheless. Great historians who can produce such 
splendid work as Mr. Freeman has done are as rare as the Darwins 
and Huxleys of science; but this surely goes to show that Mr. Free- 
man and certain scientists are very remarkable men; it does not 
prove that thousands upon thousands of their less fortunate country- 
men will work or do any good for themselves by merely attending 
college lectures. Upon the truth or falsity of this premiss the 
right or wrong of this paper must depend. 

In a discussion of such momentous importance the contribution 
of opinions not founded on considerable practical experience would 
be mere presumption. This present contribution is based on an inti- 
mate knowledge of over a thousand cases as they have presented 
themselves in the drift of the last twenty years. These cases repre- 
sent examinees for public employment who have sought advice and 
assistance at the close either of their school or University course. Be 
it observed that the functions of the present writer have begun after 
the pleasurable anticipations of early promise have been determined 
one way or the other in the persons of the adult schoolboy or Univer- 
sity man. Here one is face to face with stern reality and with what 
is to be done next. It is no longer a question of passing ‘trials,’ or 
getting through ‘ Mods,’ neither of them a formidable operation for- 
sooth, but how to get over the stile that separates young students 
from a career. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on this point, and it is urgently 
asked that readers will bear it in mind, because in every speech and 
every press article of recent years a certain keynote has been struck 
with monotonous regularity when dealing with the so-called ¢ evils of 
cramming.’ In these utterances it is confidently asserted that the 
true course of education in the full sense of the word is being 
tampered with in order that lads may be prepared for a particular 
ordeal; and that parents who wish to get their sons out in the world 
‘are apt to look merely to immediate results and care little how 
much is sacrificed to the preparation for examination’ (Daily Paper— 
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December 27th). Also it is said that ‘combined action is necessary 
in face of the new difficulties and dangers by which the cause of 
regular education is beset.’ 

The cruel inference here is, and always is, that the private tutor 
worms his way into the very heart and life-blood of the school system, 
and is both powerful and sinful enough to make education subordinate 
to examination; whereas he is rarely so much as consulted until the 
school or University course, for better or for worse, is absolutely closed. 
It is then that ‘ parents are apt to look merely to immediate results.’ 
They have no more interfered with the course which schoolmasters 
have thought it right to pursue than the private tutors themselves 
have. If the Civil Service Commissioners could be persuaded to 
reveal the secrets of their archives, we might learn, on circumstantial 
evidence, that some three hundred young gentlemen, aspiring to the 
army or other posts, fail annually in the most elementary subjects of 
human knowledge. Nobody is blamed for this except that unhappy 
wight, the private tutor, if he fail to put matters straight. And when 
no individual can be blamed the system is discredited as ‘ vicious.’ 
Instead, therefore, of allowing the private tutor to work quietly and 
unostentatiously (as he had hoped) side by side with the schools and 
Universities, to relieve them betimes of troublesome but responsible 
cases which it was difficult and all but impossible, by reason of large 
numbers, for them to meet adequately, the prevailing attitude has been 
(for reasons probably well known, but which nobody has the boldness 
jo state) one of disparagement and misrepresentation. 

Now, as against the ‘ Protest,’ the present writer’s position may 
be thus shortly stated :—Students are not all alike; they are divi- 
sible, as regards the effect upon them of an examination system, into 
two great categories; first, a small and select class on whom exa- 
minations are practically powerless for good or evil; and, secondly, 
a large and very mixed class with whom examinations are potent, but 


\ potent for a greatly preponderant good. It will be instructive to 


\ subdivide these categories a little more minutely. 

From the basis of experience of the number of cases just men- 
tioned, and from ordinary observation in other directions, it may be 
safely asserted that among the upper and upper-middle classes (and 
probably throughout the population of the kingdom) not one per cent. 
are individuals of great and commanding original power who might 
be trusted not to coquet with ‘ the serious monetary considerations 
that now throw their shade over all educational work.’ Such men 
should certainly be free of all examination, all thought for the morrow, 
and no patriotic person would grudge a little State expenditure on 
their account in return for the pickings of their brains. They should, 
in fact, be turned out to grass and left to batten to their hearts’ 
content. Youths of this calibre would just about fill the kind of 
college John Milton had in his mind, but whether they would ever 
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reach the poet’s idea of what a gentleman’s education should be it is 
impossible to say. They certainly are not always the men who 
accomplish the greatest things at the Universities ; and possibly some 
might in later life have cause to remember the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson’s remark to his young friend Kennion—‘ Vow I would 
give 200/. a year to have read on a bad plan chosen for me, but 
steadily.’ Still, even with these risks the Professors are entitled to 
this short one per cent., and here we part company. 

In the next group would come about three per cent. of the type 
usually spoken of as ‘ very remarkably clever men,’ brilliant in boy- 
hood, well-grounded and well-watched at school, always interested in 
play or work, and with a singular power of concentration in any- 
thing and everything they attempt. Their ‘mental sympathies are’ 
mever ‘bounded by the narrowest horizon,’ and if the fence of 
examination chance to come in their path, they take it without more 
ado. These men rarely fail to make a distinct mark either in 
literature, at the bar, the university, or in the service of the State. 
They have certainly not ‘lived their mental life at the age of 25, 
they ‘do love knowledge for its own sake,’ and they are none the 
worse for ‘ the public triumph of a successful class.’ 

Professor Frederic Harrison, however, declares that 
the youth who leaves the University loaded with honours may prove to be quite a 
portent of ignorance and mental babyishness, He has learned the trick of playing 
with a straight bat the examiner’s most artful twisters. But he cannot bear the sight 
of a book, and, like any successful speculator, he has a hearty contempt for know- 
ledge. 

This is the slashingly racy way with which the parting kick is 
given to some of the brightest intelligences and best workers at the 
Universities. But the whole statement is begged, from beginning to 
end. The Professor says, ‘may prove:’ of course he might, only it 
generally happens that he does not. In the present crowded state of the 
country it is impossible that every distinguished scholar shall receive 
fitting recompense, or have greatness thrust upon him; but it may 
be easy to demonstrate that high ‘ honours ’-men do not usually come 
off second best. And why, considering the hand-to-hand struggle of 
to-day, should the ‘pecuniary value of a First Class’ provoke such 
contemptuous sneers? What of the pecuniary value of professorships 
and judgeships and of Cabinet office? Dr. Johnson remarked that 
nobody but blockheads wrote books except for money. This would 
seem to be true from the Poet Laureate down to the penny-a-liner: 
and yet historians and philosophers would consider it ungenerous and 
irreverent if they were told by playful undergraduates that the writing 
and publishing of books and essays was morally degrading because 
of their pecuniary value ; and, in respect of this nineteenth century at 
least, the Protesters might be challenged to declare that all the books 
which have been pecuniary successes are ‘ portents of ignorance,’ 
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displays of ‘ mental babyishness,’ and in every respect inferior to those 
works whose reception has saved their authors from all suspicion of 
the degradation of a pecuniary value. 

In group No. 3, about four per cent. will be a liberal apportionment 
for the stamp of youth who does not require much incentive, and 
whose powers are of high average merit. He, too, has been well 
looked after at home and in his earliest school-life; he passes his 
school form-examinations (for there must be some test) with unerring 
regularity, and works with an interest that is natural to him or that 
is inspired by his teachers, and he is rewarded with a scholarship at 
the University for his pains. He is never remarkable for any special 
brilliancy, but is what schoolmasters call a clever, steady, and de- 
serving boy. Idle boys call him a‘sap.’ Now, if the spirit of page 
620 of the ‘ Protest ’ has not been misinterpreted, this boy ‘has been 
sacrificed to an ignobly conceived system for the sake of a sum of 
money,’ while the ‘ higher type of boy’ (wherever he can be found) 
is more ‘ ready to follow knowledge in a high and worthy spirit’ (!). 
Is it not too much to ask that these sordid and successful young 
scholars should henceforth be provided ‘with rewards and stimulants 
by their friends’? The more this page is studied the more does 
it strike one as a bid for generating a type of lazy and undisciplined 
young prigs. As a matter of fact, this ignobly conceived scholar 
does not ‘become separated by a great gulf’ from his former self. 
University life is but the continuation of his school life, except 
that he has more license and six months’ vacation in the year. If 
by fortuitous circumstances he is not ‘morally depressed by a system 
that deliberately sets itself to appeal to the lower side of human 
nature’ (which means if he shuns a private tutor), and withal fails 
in his research of endowment, the University will give him more 
lectures but no bread. 

He then turns to a new master, oftentimes the State, and when 
the fitting time arrives for him to come under examination, he 
would be quite willing to waive his chance of ‘ flooring a paper with 
instinctive knack,’ and to settle matters during ‘a quiet afternoon 
or morning’s walk’ with his examiners, according to Professor 
Harrison’s solitary but impossible suggestion. All London would be 
in Hyde Park to see the examiner doing his three-hundredth lap 
round the course. 

It is from this energetic class of boy in group 3 that many of 
our public servants in India, in the Colonies, and in the Home Civil 
Service are recruited. 

Group No. 4 is the most difficult to estimate. The doctrine of 
averages does not help us here with any clearness and definiteness 
as in the previous three sections ; but, roughly speaking, we may 
take the percentage as varying between 30 and 50 according to 
time and circumstances. In this large mass are comprehended the 
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different types found on the outskirts of the sixth and all through the 
fifth forms of great schools. Many distinct subdivisions are to be 
noted. There is the cleverish casual boy who works by fits and 
starts; the plodding boy of mediocre classical or mathematical 
ability whose work is generally creditable, but who rarely rises beyond 
the level of respectability; then we have a great number who 
abominate Greek and Latin, and who might develop. distinct tastes 
under a less rigid system than they are exposed to; afterwards come 
the boys who can do, but won’t do, and who cannot be induced to 
make any effort until their personal interests are at stake; and, 
lastly, the dreamy, artistic, dilettante lad who loafs and reads fiction. 
Schoolmasters know these types quite well, and how that their repre- 
sentatives are only roused from mental inactivity by the wholesome 
fear of an impending examination. The ‘coach’ who is anything 
of an expert can take the measure of all these several types as 
rapidly as a physician can diagnose an ordinary complaint. 

There is abundance of excellent stuff in many of these youths, 
only it cannot be properly got at, owing to the tempting and healthy 
distractions of the playing-fields, and to the insuperable obstacles of 
overwhelming numbers. Public-school masters are as able and hard- 
worked a body of scholars as can be found anywhere, but they are 
only human. Disappointment and mortification are troubles which 
come to them in different shape than to the University professor. 
From these school failures do private tutors secure their most 
startling and gratifying successes. The boy is literally collared and 
made to work. He is thoroughly overhauled and the peculiar bent 
of his capacity is ascertained. A certain enthusiasm is kindled, not 
perhaps for knowledge as such, but for the object of this knowledge. 
Force of character and the power of teaching that is in the teacher 
create a feeling of certitude that he is a zealous helpmate. The 
thorough grounding that was lacking is now supplied, and then 
comes upon it, in the space of a year or two, a superstructure of 
good serviceable knowledge which the recipients and their parents 
are grateful for, professorial opinion notwithstanding. 

It may not be up to John Milton’s or high University standard 
(indeed no human power could make it so), but for the purposes of 
life it is sufficient. The men who find themselves among the higher 
winners in the Sandhurst and Woolwich competitions, in some few 
branches of the Civil Service, in certain Colonial employments, are 
drawn from this group, and are pleased to own that the erewhile 
dread of examination and the watchful energy of their ‘ coaches’ have 
been the reverse of a ‘Sacrifice of Education to Examination.’ 
Those among them who do not actually win the particular race they 
entered for have at least been put in better condition to fight the 
battle of life, and have been rescued from the slough of despond. 

A grievous mistake is made by Professor Max Miiller when he 
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declares, as an incontestable fact, that, as far as our public schools 
are concerned, the present system of examination stands self-con- 
demned because of ‘the number of men who, after having spent six 
years at a public school, fail to pass the matriculation examination 
in college, or the little-go examination at the University.’ This is 
too palpably absurd. What are the examinations of public-school 
boys until they are ripe for matriculation? Absolutely nothing 
worth speaking of—nothing but the incipient tests necessary for 
ascertaining whether a lad should be moved into a higher division. 
The foundation scholars have undergone one sharp test before the 
age of fourteen, but they never fail to matriculate. The Professor 
should have told us that the cause of failure is idleness at school ; 
and that the cause of ultimate success is that boys who really want 
to spend three years at the University do manage to qualify because 
of examinations. | 

Lastly, in group 5 (which absorbs approximately the remaining 
40 to 50 per cent.) comes the unworshipful company of so-called 
‘duffers.’ Some are almost hopeless; and some have brains which 
they apply in the research after mischievous fun and bear-fighting, or 
to the art of doing nothing, or at all events to only so much work as 
will save appearances. In their heart of hearts the outside of 
school books is only less detestable than the inside; still in due 
season they are not by any means beyond reach. 

Given therefore a congregation of six hundred boys, we should be 
provided, from first to last, with five or six geniuses, eighteen lads of 
great brilliancy, twenty-four future University scholars, and the vast 
residuum who have been the innocent cause of modern examinations 
and of the improved education of the country. This estimate will be 
found to be absurdly liberal if we apply the same test to another 
congregation of some six hundred men—members of the House of 
Commons. They have not suffered all the pangs of competitive exa- 
mination, and yet do not give us six men of supereminent powers in 
the science of government, eighteen others who are oratorsand debaters 
of the highest order, and yet another twenty-four who are endowed 
with distinguished administrative ability. Possibly examination 
would raise the average. 

Be this as it may, the important point to establish is that a certain 
few of human creatures inherit either genius or talent, or are born 
of parents who zealously instil the love of learning into them; and 
of a great residue so apathetic to the voice of culture, so constitu- 
tionally lazy, or so abjectly indifferent to the advantages of learning, 
that nothing but the goad of examination will rouse them to any 
serious mental effort. Professor Harrison greatly assists one here by 
stating— 

‘One hears of the ordinary lad at school or college as amusing himself because 
he is not going in this year, or else as working hard for his examination. He is 
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never simply studying, never acquiring knowledge. He is losing all idea of study 
except as preparation for examination, &c. 

This is positively true: he is an ordinary lad; he is never study- 
ing, and has never had ideas of study to lose. Teachers and parents 
have failed both in school-time and college-term to coax or bribe 
him into studious habits, and wean him away from river, fives-court, 
or cricket-field. -But he is finally cowed by the ‘ Frankenstein 
Monster of Examination;’ and albeit his ‘is the memory of the 
busy lawyer;’ though he acquires ‘a diabolical knack of spotting 
questions in the books he reads ;’ though ‘he gains a marvellous 
flair for what will catch the examiner’s attention ;’ and though, ‘as 
he studies subject after subject, his eye glances like a vulture on the 
points,’ still he has picked up a good deal that will be useful to him 
at the desk or in the army. He does at last know how to spell and 
how to write a passable essay: he has learned some geography of the 
world, some Euclid and algebra, a little military or general history, 
and some geometrical drawing; and he has been induced to learn 
some French at Tours and some German in Hanover. Very little 
all this may be, but it is considerably better than crass ignorance. 
Here, again, examination stepped in as his truest friend when all 
previous attempts at education had hopelessly failed. He has been 
saved from a life of pitiable roughness in the colonies, from hunting 
the fleeting dollar in the Far West, or from driving a milk-cart 
through Denver City. It is opposed to all reason to assume some 
men will work without the spur any more than a donkey will trot 
without his carrot. 

This most useful type of English boy certainly never loved know- 
ledge for its own sake, but he has lived for the first time what the 
Protesters are pleased to call ‘ his mental life.’ 

Surely Professors Max Miiller, Freeman, and Harrison, as well as 
Mr, Auberon Herbert, must know, if the 413 signatories do not, 
that the class of lad embodied in group 5 has always represented, 
and always will, the preponderating majority in every school and 
in every college of the United Kingdom; and that the idea of 
kindling any desire in them but to pitch their books ‘in the old 
sacred fire’ is whimsical absurdity. Professor Harrison has hit off 
this type of examinee to a nicety in the amusing paper that no one 
could have failed to read with relish. But his pungent lampoon only 
really touches the class of examinee comprehended in groups 4 and 5 
of this article, and certainly not, as far as one’s own experience goes, 
the types in the higher groups. 

All the references to ‘the ten-day memory, trained to carry a 
quantity of things with sharp edges, in convenient order, for a very 
short time ;’ ‘ the feats he can perform, like the conjurer with bottles 
and knives ;’ ‘ the trotting out of surface information ;’ ‘ the writing 
down of tips from memory ;’ ‘the knowledge to answer papers ;’ and 
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his busy searching into old examination-papers will apply to the lad 
who at the age of eighteen is in a state of shameful ignorance. 
Perhaps the Professor does not know that our army examinations 
arose from the circumstance that a young officer once asked the Duke 
of Wellington if he had ever seen Queen Elizabeth. We have 
changed all this by means of examination. 

When Sydney Smith wrote that 


it cannot be the main object of education to render the splendid more splendid, and 
to lavish care upon those who would almost thrive without any care at all. Ina 
forest, or public school for oaks, the trees are left to themselves ; the strong plants 
live and the weak ones die ; the towering oak that remains is admired, the saplings 
that perish around it are cast into the flames and forgotten— 

when he wrote these lines, universal interest in the competitive 
principle had not been aroused ; Oxford and Cambridge in response 
to public pressure had not instituted the University Local Examina- 
tions, and the State had done nothing to encourage the growth of 
the saplings. Now everything has been altered both inside and 
outside the great forests of learning, though curiously enough, by 
some strained interpretation, success in the art of teaching is con- 
strued by some into a public offence. 

If then the premisses advanced thus far are sound, and the esti- 
mates reasonably accurate, then seven-eighths of the ‘ Protest’ and 
the appendices are not worth the paper they are printed on. And 
it is tolerably certain that, if learned professors continue to write 
flippantly and racily about what they call tutorial ‘tips,’ without 
thoroughly knowing their business, the British parent will warn them 
off the course. In this particular race their utterances are not up to 
weight. There has, indeed, been so much merciless word-flogging 
of the private ‘ coach’ any time these last twenty years (pugilistic folk 
would call it hitting below the belt) that one is only too glad to 
accept the offer to do battle on the field selected by the Protesters. 
The public-school master can afford to treat this upbraiding with 
contempt, but the pigmy among giants must make his points one 
by one. 

We are told that ‘ books are going out of fashion,’ and that ‘ only 
analyses, summaries, and tables are studied’! Thisis indeed a for- 
midable indictment. But happily it is too well known that nothing 
but conscientious reading from the best sources will go far in any 
high-class competition. If solid books are ‘tabooed,’ who is respon- 
sible for this? Who but University men of more or less distinction, 
and the University Press, have swamped the country with the detest- 
able primers, digests, summaries, analyses, tables, &c., that no really 
competent ‘ coach ’ will admit into his library? If they could all be 
packed in a perpendicular pile, the Eiffel Tower would be nothing to 
this monument of ‘cram.’ Forty per cent. of text and sixty per 
cent. of notes! Such is the kind of mental fare that has been dished 
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up with amazing activity and regularity to sap the intelligence of 
our youth, to deprive them of the power of thinking out a single 
passage—even the value and point of an adjective—for themselves, 
and with a view, be it supposed, to giving ‘a sharp, smart, orderly, 
cock-sure style’ to their knowledge. As one of the unendowed, and 
a discarder of this trash, one must needs exclaim with Prince Hal, 
‘O monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack.’ And yet the compilers of these books, and their asso- 
ciates in such criminal deeds, have the temerity to scoff at those who 
will have none of them as educational parasites who are extinguishing 
the ‘sacred fire’ of original thought ; whereas it is a fact that few of 
the difficulties which confront the private tutor on his taking up the 
task of education where the school or University has laid it down, tax 
so severely his courage and his skill as the necessity put upon him, in 
the case of nine out of every ten pupils, of persuading to the abandon- 
ment of the beloved abridgments, notes, compilations, et hoc genus 
ome for ever, and of instilling the conviction that the road to success 
is paved with realities. Had the ‘ Protest’ taken the form of a humble 
petition to her Majesty the Queen, praying that in the next gracious 
Speech from the Throne there should be promise of legislation for 
prohibiting the further publication of these cram books, something 
definite, sensible, and advantageous would have been promoted. 

We now come to three specific points in the ‘ Protest,’ namely : 
(a) the health question, (b) examiners, (c) more professorial chairs. 
The hackneyed reference to health collapse consequent on over- 
work is repeated with touching solemnity. This was not clever. 
The British parent knows too much about this side issue, and if he 
could be canvassed as to the risk of sacrificing the dear boy’s consti- 
tution for the sake of more work, he would probably plump, like a 
desperate gambler, for the whole risk. Had the complaint referred 
to poor hungry School Board children, everybody would have sym- 
pathised ; but the whole spirit and tone of the ‘ Protest’ pointed to 
the upper half of the population and their teachers, and certain 
coups de Jarnac are only too obviously aimed at the experts. Sir 
John Lubbock maintains, on the authority of Mr. Fitch and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, that ‘there is no satisfactory evidence of over-pres- 
sure in elementary schools ;’ and if cases of breakdown occur among 
the higher somiai strata of boys, they are extremely rare. A small 
fraction of boys inherit physical weakness, just as a large fraction of 
robust children inherit lack of brains. Some poor fellows are a 
source of anxiety, be they at work or at play. They rarely pass 
muster for a length of time anywhere and if they scrape through a 
medical examination after some steady successful work, they are 
never really fit for much. The misfortune of constitutional infirmity 
is their all too sad birthright ; it is never thrust upon the strong 
by book-reading. Englishmen of the physique and energy of Mr. 
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Gladstone could pass competitive examinations monthly up to any age 
and be none the worse ; and we know what forty-three years of hard 
reading have done for Professor Freeman. There is no more damn- 
ing testimony to the perennial silliness of these reckless statements 
than the annual reports of the Civil Service Commissioners for the 
last fifteen years. Candidates have passed through this ordeal by 
thousands ; the leading physicians of the day have always been re- 
quisitioned ; and what these physicians have said all may ascertain 
who care to read. Let it therefore be stated at once for all who 
have not read, and who care to know the truth, that there is not a 
tittle of evidence to support the misleading assertions that are 
reiterated periodically in defiance of authoritative opinion. 

If this misdirection of the public mind is allowed to continue we 
shall soon be told that Eton collegers are no longer able to wrest a 
victory at the Wall from the Oppidans ; that the old dash and spirit 
of the British subaltern have succumbed to book-feeding; that the 
nerves of our debilitated young gunners are unstrung long before 
they hear the roar of their field-pieces ; that the once keen edge of 
all athletic sport at our Universities is being blunted by the ‘ com- 
bined lecturer ;’ that our Civilians in the East are dying off like flies, 
and our home Civil Servants are past praying for. Either the Pro- 
testers are right, and a medical commission is urgent, or the un- 
sparing comments of parents and guardians concerning the too 
vigorous growth of athleticism in the United Kingdom are culpably 
and mercilessly hypercritical. 

Examiners.—This section of the controversy should be left to 
the consideration of experts; but it may be pointed out that the 
absence of some settled and well-understood system is constantly a 
cause of unspeakable wrong to examinees. In all our public exami- 
nations unsuccessful as well as successful candidates are penalised 
in various sums up to 5/. and 6/. a head for the privilege of being 
mentally vivisected; and their interests should not, therefore, be 
imperilled by the fads and caprices of any mere theorist in the 
business of assessing the value of work. 

In framing rules for the guidance of examiners the authorities 
would do well to remember that there may be fair-play in educational 
as in other matters. The fanatical narrow-mindedness that now 
makes of our State examinations a kind of auctioneering ‘ knock-out’ 
of all but classical and mathematical scholars has been tolerated long 
enough ; and the long-suffering non-classical and non-mathematical 
students are weary of asking how much longer they are to wait before 
being allowed to meet their opponents on equal terms. If they study 
in directions best suited to their tastes and abilities, they are accused 
of cramming subjects which will pay ; and do what they will, how- 
ever well, they are both handicapped in their race, and decried as 
mark-hunting adventurers. 
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It is asked that readers shall refer to the analyses of examinations 
held annually for the India Civil Service since the new regulations 
were passed in 1878, and they will see that the door has been ruth- 
lessly shut in the face of every candidate who was not very proficient 
either in classics, or mathematics, or both. But here is a criminal 
example of the educational ‘knock out,’ which was pointed to by 
the present writer in Macmillan’s Mugazine as far back as 1874, and 
which still obtains. 

In an examination for the higher branches of the Home Civil 
Service, A offers mathematics (fall marks 1,250); B offers not only 
the language, but the literature and history, of France, Germany, 
and Italy (full marks for each country 375). The rival candidates 
exhibit proficiency each to the extent of half marks in their respec- 


tive branches. How does this work out ? 

Total 
625 — 125 500 
1250ths 
187 — 125 
375ths 
187 — 125 = 
375ths 
187 — 125 = * 
375ths 


The mathematician marks 


| Italian 


The linguist marks ~ German 


Italian 
(125 marks are deducted from every subject.) 


By this process the mathematician emerges from the contest as 
apparently the more desirable candidate by nearly three times as 
many marks as the linguist. It is to be hoped, for the sake of 
public virtue, that the people who encourage the framing of such 
suicidal regulations do not know that German clerks in the cities of 
London and Bradford alone are numbered by thousands, and that, 
the mercantile labour market is now practically closed to our smart 
but ignorant sons. 

Professors who advocate Radical doctrines and the equitable treat- 
ment of all classes must not take away with one hand what they give 
with the other. Competition is their own baby; they conceived it 
years ago, and now that it has grown into a hideous monster they 
dare not slay it. Instead of the favourite theory of the ‘survival of 
the fittest,’ we now hear lamentations because some do not survive in 
trying to become fit. Moreover, the survival of the fittest in the 
matter of teaching (the unendowed ‘ coach’) is yet another monster 
they had not calculated on. If it be now wished to beat a retreat, 
the same influence that excited the public appetite for competition 
must be exerted to better purposes than the ‘ Protest’ reveals, before 
the masses join in the stampede. 

More Chairs.—The same great public that was induced to agitate 
for open competition and all its consequences will hesitate on no 
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point of the ‘ Protest’ so much as that which asks for the foundation of 
more ‘Chairs.’ The writer of an admirable article on the ‘ Protest’ in 
the Journal of Education (1st of December) somewhat irreverently 
described existing Chairs as ‘ undoubtedly comfortable resting places, 
but too often seats of dignified idleness.’ Public benefactors are now 
urged to limit their munificence in the future to ‘local Chairs,’ and to 
lend themselves no longer to the deterioration of public learning by 
founding scholarships and other prizes. Before withdrawing these 
cheering incentives to youthful study, they will require accurate 
information on the work and results of present ‘Chairs.’ Looking 
haphazard in the Times, almost as this is being written, one reads 
with wonderment that, out of the vast congregation of students at 
Cambridge, the lists of First-classmen in certain special examinations 
record the following: French, one; German, none; modern history, 
one; law, three: total five for four chairs presumably. 

If what Mr. Auberon Herbert designates as the ‘ luxury’ of reading 
produces no better results for the young Epicureans, can it be matter 
for surprise that so many avail themselves at the supreme crisis of a 
life’s career of more stoical schooling? A few lines in the daily 
journals sufficed to tell this pitiful tale: a whole column barely 
sufficed for the very interesting account of the Varsity Foot-ball 
Match. 

The last reference in the ‘ Protest ’ is to the Civil Service. We cre 
asked to seek out a system under which 
those who wished to enter the service, and who reached a certain standard of ex- 
cellence required by the Commissioners, should be practically tested in such way 
and for such period as could be conveniently arranged ; that the most fitting should 
then be selected on public grounds by the permanent heads of departments. 

This is really a masterpiece of impracticability and an indirect 
proposal (perhaps unwittingly made) to job our so-called ‘higher 
type of boy’ into the service by a process of personal selection. What 
the peculiar qualification shall be is left to conjecture. The Consti- 
tution suffered not a little from the ‘ higher type ’ of individual under 
the Protectorate when godliness was the chief qualification for 
public employment. Even Cromwell himself admitted that the 
Puritanical method had completely missed its aim, and that it was 
hard to distinguish between saint and hypocrite when godliness 
became profitable. Macaulay has faithfully described this seven- 
teenth-century prig; but it is impossible to forecast the description 
of the nineteenth-century candidate for profitable employment until 
we know what the distinguishing virtue is to be. But let us accept 
the proposal for an instant, and suppose there are two vacancies at 
the Treasury and two at the Colonial Office. From both Universities 
there would be a rush of First- and Second-class Honour-men, besides 
a sprinkling from othér parts of the Empire, and probably at least 
fifty would experience little difficulty in reaching ‘ a certain standard 
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of excellence.’ Is all Government business to be suspended while 
these gentlemen crowd the staircases, corridors, and rooms in White- 
hall ‘ to be practically tested for such period as could be conveniently 
arranged’? If this be the only way of combating ‘the great evils 
which result from competition under the force of Government 
example’ that can be suggested, we had better remain as we are. 
Although Government appears to be giving practical effect to the 
recommendations of the present Royal Commission for reorganising 
the Civil Service, it may still be possible to save certain departments 
from the sweeping changes that must, in course of time, bring down 
the general standard to a level considerably lower than that of the 
sister services. A practical suggestion that was made by the present 
writer in 1875, when criticising the Playfair Commission scheme, 
may be repeated from this public platform. It was then predicted 
that, by accepting all the proposals, Government would be spending 
half a million of money in getting rid of many of its most matured and 
useful officers, to make room for a cheaper set of second-class clerks 
who in ten years would agitate a claim to come within the pale of 
the first-class staff. And this is what actually has happened. It 
was also feared that the grouping of a considerable number of 
departments, to be henceforth known as Class I., and recruiting 
them under a uniform competitive examination of an exceedingly 
stringent nature, would create difficulties and disappointments both 
with heads of departments and among the candidates themselves. 
Moreover, as the Transfer clause of the Order in Council remained 
in force, jobbery in a modified form was always possible. As a 
matter of fact, whenever notifications were issued of an examination 
for a batch of appointments, if there chanced to be vacancies in 
such desirable departments as the Treasury or the Colonial office, 
University men of distinction were tempted to enter the lists. 
Their presence in great numbers acted as a deterrent to many very 
excellent but less scholarly candidates, who gradually withdrew 
from active participation in these contests, leaving the field in the 
possession of certain very strong and many very indifferent candi- 
dates. But the bulk of the strong only came forward on the chance 
of securing one or other of the most coveted posts, and declined 
to accept appointments in other offices to which they had the right 
of selection according to the order of seniority resulting from the 
competition. On one occasion there was a competitive examina- 
tion for eight places, and as no less than twenty of the candidates 
refused the appointments offered to them in rotation, the twenty- 
eighth man on the list was declared successful. There was no 
reason why, if this twenty-eighth man happened to have powerful 
friends, he should not in process of time be transferred to the best 
department in the service. This was the loose screw under the open- 


competition principle for superior appointments. 
82 
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It was with a view of obviating these breakdowns and heart-burn- 
ings that the present writer suggested the unqualified withdrawal of 
the Transfer clause, and then that in the half-dozen superior offices 
there should be a limited competitive examination by nomination of 
some twelve candidates for each vacancy. This would absorb but a 
meagre fraction of Government appointments. The bulk of the re- 
maining appointments might then be submitted to open competition 
under a less severe form of examination. Let it not be supposed that 
in this suggestion there was the remotest desire for a return to favourit- 
ism. The wish rather was that the competition should be stronger 
and more concentrated than it ever had been ; that the close borough 
system should not obtain in the matter of nomination, but that the 
Ministerial chief of a department, besides his own privilege of nomina- 
tion, should recognise in a liberal spirit the recommendations that 
might from time to time issue from the heads of colleges and other 
public bodies in favour of desirable candidates. In this wise candi- 
dates will know from the outset the conditions and risks under which 
they are seeking special employment ; and there will be far greater 
likelihood of satisfactory results and infinitely less opportunity for 
grievance and grumbling. Moreover this would tend to alleviate in 
some measure the disappointment that will be caused at the Univer- 
sities by the threatened exclusion of its members from the Civil 
Service, the more so that they are already cut adrift from the Civil 
Service of India by reason of the present limit of age. 

By nominating from nine to twelve candidates to compete for 
each vacant post, the proportion of candidates to vacancies will be in 
excess of that produced by open competition (see Civil Service Re- 
ports, 1875-87); and by adhering to a very high standard of quali- 
fication (each department according to its wants) the opportunity of 
jobbing in a pet candidate would be nil. 

It is known that many heads of departments would welcome such 
ascheme ; and it is believed that a fair trial would demonstrate its 
feasibility and reasonableness, both to aspirants and to the public. 
The mistake in the present régime is scheduling certain departments 
under Class I. which are not first-class offices, and in which a certain 
type of successful candidate steadily refuses to serve. 

Having thus briefly touched on all the salient points of the ‘ Pro- 
test,’ there remains the necessity of combating the many covert in- 
sinuations respecting the quality of work done by the unendowed 
specialist. To undertake the defence of all concerned would be 
ridiculous. In every profession there may be men who have done 
things they ought not to have done; but, speaking generally, it can 
be affirmed that the unendowed have worked in the interests of their 
pupils quite as earnestly as the endowed. 

‘The time is favourable for exploding the preposterous cant about 
‘cramming.’ Well-digested knowledge carefully imparted cannot be 
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called ‘ cram,’ whether it be acquired in an endowed or an unendowed 
centre of teaching. But somehow it has come to pass that all teach- 
ing in an unendowed centre is called by this ugly sobriquet. The 
gross injustice of this is accentuated by the fact that not one of the 
many writers and speakers who periodically indulge in this slander 
has cared to satisfy himself by personal inquiry and inspection. To 
demonstrate the extraordinary folly of these attacks it will be more 
than sufficient to cite one amusing example. There is a littérateur, 
by common consent second to none in range of knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature, whose critical articles in the Quarterly Review of 
recent years have excited very considerable attention; owing to his 
increasing reputation he is eagerly sought after by the University 
Extension Delegates to lecture on literature at different centres. 
When so lecturing he is said to be disseminating culture; but when 
he is delivering the same lectures before University candidates for the 
Civil Service, he becomes a dangerous ‘ crammer.’ Is it to mark their 
distrust of such dangerous men that the authorities have contrived 
almost to oust the study of English literature from the curriculum for 
the Civil Service of India by putting so meana price on its value that 
most of the candidates are obliged to discard it? This, too, is a part 
of the educational ‘ knock-out.’ * 

It is exactly the same with English history (for the history of 
France and Germany has unfortunately been expunged long ago). 
Even Professor Harrison, in the present year of grace, writes glibly 
about the general use of ‘ summaries,’ ‘digests,’ and ‘tables.’ The 
only reply that can be given to such rashness is to print one of many 
papers of questions set by the writer, to test his pupils, as far back as 
1872. They never formed part of any ‘published examination 
papers that are the Bible of the student to-day.’ The pupils had 
been lectured and had read their books—each man according to 
his special period—up to the standard implied in the paper. It 
will be observed that none but careful students of history could 
possibly write theses on three or four such comprehensive quotations. 
With all the digests and tables in the English tongue at their 
fingers’ ends, they would be powerless to meet any such searching 
tests. 

(Cory.) 

January, 1872. 
~" 1, ‘That the accession of the Anglo-Saxon Sovereigns was not governed by the 
rules of hereditary succession is manifest from their history. The dynasties of 
Wessex were more steady and regular than any others of the Octarchy.’—(Sharon 
Turner.) 

2. ‘Homage and fealty being the relations of service, the vassal’s condition was 
determined by the nature of his tenure.’—( Pearson.) 

8. ‘While the Kingdom of France in consequence of the slow and gradual 
formation of the Feudal Government, found itself, in the issue, composed of a 
number of parts simply placed by each other, and without any reciprocal adherence ; 
¢he Kingdom of England on the contrary, in consequence of the violent introduc- 
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tion of the same (feudal) system, became a compound of parts united by the 
strongest ties. —(Dé Lolme.) 

4, ‘William the First practically followed constitutional forms because he could 
afford to do so, and yet could none the less wield a power which in his hands 
amounted to a practical despotism.’—( Freeman.) 

5. ‘Henry the First concluded his quarrel with Anselm much more to his 
honour than Henry the Second ended his with Becket ; because the plan of the 
latter was interrupted and disturbed by the effects of his passions: whereas the 
former had no passions which prudence did not control.’—(Lord Lyttelton.) 

6. ‘O let us pay the time but needful woe, 

Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to herself do rest but true.—(Shakespeare, ‘ King John.’) 

7. ‘It was Heaven's last gift to De Montfort that he died when all that life 
could win had been achieved. The good lived after him ; the evil was interred 
with his bones.’—( Pearson.) 

8. ‘Our history in the fourteenth century shows us a great Drama of a Thirty 
Years’ War between Capital and Labour.’—( Creasy.) 

9. ‘ After the murder of Gloucester, Margaret of Anjou was ushered into an 
authority which brought her nothing but strife and misery. She had now removed, 
the flood-gate which had hitherto prevented the strong tide of the claims of York 
from overwhelming those of Lancaster.’—(Fisher’s Annals.) 

10. ‘The true commentary on the government of Henry the Eighth is to be 
looked for in the reign of his immediate successors.’—( Froude.) 

11. ‘The Church of England was not left by Elizabeth in circumstances which 
demanded applause for the policy of her rulers. After forty years of constantly 
aggravated molestations of the Non-conforming clergy, their numbers were become 
greater, their popularity more deeply rooted, their enmity to the established order 
more irreconcileable.’-—(Hallam.) 

12. From party spirit have sprung scenes and compromises often neither just 
nor honourable: but with it have been associated, in very memorable periods of 
history, the liberties and political advances of the English people.’—(John Forster.) 

13. ‘The vast legislative reforms, for which the reign of Charles the Second is 
so remarkable, merely form a part of that movement, which though traceable 
to a much earlier period, had only for three centuries been in undisguised operation.” 
—( Buckle.) 

14. ‘In the choice of his ministers William the Third seemed to have almost 
forgotten personal as well as political animosities and predilections.’—(Hume.) 

15. ‘No man in English History has had more influence on the fate of other 
nations, or on the fame of his own nation than the Duke of Marlborough. It was 
he who gave to the Germanic Empire another century of life, since but for him it 
would have ended in 1704 instead of in 1806.’—( Stanhope.) 

16. ‘ The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign of George the 
Second, was the most enviable ever occupied by any public man in English History, 
A few years sufficed to change the whole aspect. of affairs.’—(Macaulay.) 

17. ‘England ventured to tax her colonies, and lost them; she endeavoured to 
rule them from Downing-street and provoked disaffection and revolt, at last, she 
gave freed om, and found national sympathy and contentment. But in the mean 
while her colonial dependencies have grown into affiliated states. The tie which 
binds them to her is one of sentiment rather than authority.’—(Zrskine May.) 


If the Professors persist in calling this ‘ cram,’ what in the name 
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of history is not cram? Mr. Freeman is wrong in assuming that it 
is only with the Professor students ‘are willing to toil over the text 
of books;’ and until he can prove that candidates who distinguish 
themselves in high-class examinations owe their success in history to 
mere ‘tips’ it were better to withhold the scathing denunciation of 
conscientious interested reading, simply because it happens not to be 
done ‘in a corner,’ (to use his expression) with a Professor. His re- 
marks were probably directed against men actually at college; but 
the readers of his paper will necessarily apply them also to men who 
happen to have left, or have never even been to, college. 

As History and Literature are the two branches usually put forward 
by the castigators of so-called ‘crammers,’ it was necessary to meet 
them with evidence, in the form of practical illustration, which they 
are invited to traverse. Doubtless many other tutors are also 
prepared to supply further exculpatory evidence in abundance as 
applicable not only to these two branches, but to such subjects as 
Political Economy, Logic, and Philosophy. 

Space does not permit of prolonged discussion on this topic ; but 
it may be remarked that, under careful guidance, the literature and 
the history of a foreign country can be so taught to those who are 
fairly conversant with its language as to inspire interest and promote 
knowledge and culture. There are many youths on the ‘modern 
side’ now exempted from studying the literature of Greece to whom 
the privilege of being examined in Sainte-Beuve, Coppée, Michelet, 
Victor Hugo, and other French classics, would be a veritable windfall. 
Our assailants do not say whether ‘cramming’ is possible in the 
matter of turning English into good Latin, Italian, French, or German 
prose. One has always been under the impression that nothing but 
the help of masterful methods of teaching combined with the closest 
observation of the best classic writers in these tongues was available. 
If there is any royal road, most people would rejoice to be put upon it. 

In conclusion, it is urged that, as differences of opinion have at 
last reached their acutest form, full opportunity should be taken of 
the present crisis by heads of schools and others interested in the 
dignity of the profession of teaching, to state without hesitation or 
arriére-pensée, what it is in the conduct or method of any one or 
more of the unendowed tutors that has provoked so much animosity. 
In this wide world there are no public bodies that command such 
national following, respect and support, none that are so firmly 
poised in their time-honoured and venerable traditions, and none from 
whom the condemnation of wrong would better come, than our Uni- 
versities and public schools. Their strength and security place them 
in a position alike to expose and to redress. There must be some- 
thing very wrong that has been held back, and what this something is 
should, in common fairness to men with clean hands, be boldly stated. 


W. Baptiste Scoones. 
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THE DISTRACTIONS OF GERMAN 
STATESMANSHIP. 


THOUGH all our prosperity may be jeopardised in a single month by 
some combination of rivalry abroad with error or timidity at home, 
the general mass of Englishmen take no account of foreign politics. 
Conscious of their own ignorance, and aware that not to know every- 
thing in affairs so intricate is nearly as bad as to know nothing, they 
leave all that business in the hands of one or two great officials 
whose knowledge must be pretty complete. It is a creditable thing 
to do, under the circumstances; but not, under the circumstances, 
without risk. In the first place, knowledge is not always power. It 
is not wisdom, but only the necessary equipment of wisdom. It is 
strength only when it is possessed by men who know how to use it 
rightly, and are not hampered in its use. This is certainly true of 
whatever knowledge may find its way to the Foreign Office. It may 
come into the hands of men who are wise or unwise, or wise and yet 
timid; patriots, but shrinking from the publicities and responsi- 
bilities of action ; or withheld from doing what they think right by fears 
of domestic origin. Should they who sit at the receipt of information 
in Downing Street be men of this sort, much of their knowledge will 
be mere affliction to them. Meanwhile, its concealment may be a 
grave danger ; and to make matters worse, it happens that our system 
of party government provides temptations to concealment over and 
above the persuasions that timidity may counsel. And so it is that 
the British citizen who thinks himself safe in the fact that the foreign 
affairs of the Empire are managed by responsible men who know all 
that can be known may be living in a fool’s paradise. 

From time to time, a suspicion that that may be his lot has visited 
the mind of many a British citizen for some years past. Seeing the 
prodigious armaments of the continental nations; listening to the 
pacific protestations of potentates who studiously increase those 
armaments every year; looking to the rage for ‘ colonial expansion’ 
which has overcome so many of our neighbours; considering how 
feebly our own scattered possessions are held, and how we should 
stand if we were obliged to defend them against a possible combina- 
tion of foes—many an Englishman has wondered whether there was 
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really nothing to do in this country but to await the revival of trade 
and square up to Mr. Parnell. But even when some new incident 
seemed likely to bring on the tremendous conflict for which every 
nation in Europe is preparing, most Englishmen had one comfortable 
belief to repose upon.. Belief I have called it, confident supposition 
it was: namely, that although no formal alliance had been made 
with the German Powers, a sound understanding with them had been 
come to—one that would stand us in good stead should the general 
preparation end in general conflagration. This hopeful idea was 
very prevalent ; and it was probably founded, more or less consciously, 
on two considerations which were quite enough to account for it. 
The first, that the German Powers are truly called our ‘natural 
allies ;’ that they have no rivalries with us necessarily hostile, and 
that their Governments are more to be depended on than any others 
in Europe. The second consideration was that, after looking 
about him, no English minister was likely to go on without either 
improving the alliances or strengthening the defences of the country. 
The argument was that since nothing had been done about the 
one, something must have been done about the other. But this 
was an erroneous notion, a mistaken argument altogether; and 
belief in it became a public danger by the rapid series of events 
which placed the present; Emperor on the German throne. At the 
same time it remained an unrecognised danger; but now, thanks 
to the ungovernable candour of German statesmanship, it is so no 
longer. 

Anxious to show betimes what the danger was, I lately wrote in 
this Review an account of the changed position of affairs consequent 
on the following events: the death of the Emperor William II.; the 
discovery of fatal disease in his son, upon whose reign for more 
than a sad three months was based our surest hopes of peace without 
‘entangling alliances’ or ‘ bloated armaments’ either ; and the suc- 
cession of a prince who has already taught us that if we do not 
choose to enter into the one we had better provide ourselves with 
some approximation to the other. To enforce the purpose of this 
present article, I may be permitted to recall certain statements before 
made. They are these. In the later days of the second Emperor 
William, Prince Bismarck did his utmost to bring England into a 
formal alliance with the German Powers, like that which Italy has 
since made with them. His oyertures were unsuccessful, and weighty 
reasons for their rejection are not far to seek. It is very difficult 
for an English minister in our time to enter upon treaty-engage- 
ments defensive and offensive; Prince Bismarck’s stipulations may 
have been thought too onerous; the likelihood of a grand Radical 
outcry had to be reckoned with, and the doubtful effect of such an 
outcry on the Liberal opponents of Mr. Gladstone, of whom many 
are sharply hostile to all projects of alliance with foreign powers. 
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More important still, perhaps, there was the reign of the (then) 
Crown Prince to look forward to; there was no reason to doubt at 
that time that he would ascend the throne with a promise of long 
life ; his pacific temper was well known ; and Lord Salisbury may have 
thought it only reasonable to keep out of leagues of peace which the 
accession of Prince Frederick would render unnecessary. But if 
there were risks in accepting the German Chancellor’s overtures, their 
rejection was not without danger. The immediate consequence of 
it was extreme irritation at Berlin, where the future was already 
viewed with great uneasiness, where the necessity of guarding 
against certain hostile alliances had become a torment, and where 
the uselessness of relying upon the friendship of England, which 
had long been a cardinal point of doctrine with many politicians, was 
now extended into a general belief, and an angry one. Prince Bismarck 
(small blame to him) is unfastidious in the choice of means to keep 
his country safe, and since he is neither withheld by the novelty 
nor affrighted by the magnitude of any venture that may serve the 
grand purpose of his life, it now became a serious question for English- 
men whether the inconveniences of keeping out of the league of peace 
would not be greater than any that might have been incurred by 
joining it. Suspicion that it might be so was sharpened by the rapid 
growth in Germany of hatred against England, and contempt of 
her as a fading Power, without will enough to use her remaining 
strength for her own protection, and desperately mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the peace of the world was to be kept at no expense to herself 
while she preserved her colonies and commerce undisturbed. These 
hostile feelings were far stronger in Prussia than elsewhere in Ger- 
many ; but it is important to observe that they were caught from the 
most powerful men at the seat of government, and were by them 
disseminated. 

This was the state of things—regarding them as they concerned 
ourselves—when theold Emperor died ; and no one need be reminded 
of the anti-English rancour that reeked up from those miserable con- 
tentions over the sick bed of his heir. The poor gentleman went his 
way to the grave, to the satisfaction of many; and then the whole aspect 
of affairs became definitely changed. It is not to be imputed to him 
as a crime, but the truth is that the new Emperor has a deep dislike 
of England; and though he is well supported in that opinion, no 
man in his dominions is more convinced that alliance with this 
country is hopeless and worthless, and that the right course for Ger- 
many to take is to seek friendships elsewhere. It would be erroneous 
to suppose that temper has much to do with these convictions, and 
ridiculous to make a grievance of them. ‘They are chiefly made up 
of material supplied by ourselves, and they are shared by men of 
judgment in his own land who are under no obligation to shape their 
counsels according to our convenience. It is much to the purpose 
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that Count Herbert von Bismarck—who may or may not be a man of 
judgment, but who is certainly a man of vigour, and is drawn close 
to the new Emperor by the natural concordances of youth—feels as 
strongly as his master does on these points. All that remains to be said 
is that the bitterness engendered by our rejection of treaty arrange- 
ments, and by the fierce and shameful controversies that stormed about 
the Emperor Frederick’s death-bed, was intensified by the too obvious 
failure of his present Majesty’s tour; the purpose of which, as he 
afterwards told his fellow-countrymen, was ‘ to seek an understanding ’ 
with certain of his neighbours: doubtless a new understanding based 
on agreement with the Czar. 

No increase of endearment between Germany and England could 
be expected from all this; for though there has always been a strong 
feeling of friendship in our own land for Prince Bismarck’s people, 
continuance of reciprocity was hardly to be hoped for under the 
circumstances above described. Except in Russia, perhaps, there is 
more human nature in the German folk, gentle and simple, than 
remains to any other European nation; and human nature spoke 
loudly in them when they were taught that but for the selfishness, 
the cowardice, the stupidity of those who owned the sprawling 
British empire, Germany might be relieved of the uneasiness that 
torments and the insecurity that oppresses her. Of course it was not 
for them to put this complaint into words and shout it from the 
house-tops. Policy as well as pride forbade any such specific acknow- 
ledgment of mortification. But the sense of injury rankled: and 
when the rulers of Germany feel their anxieties most (and they have 
never been felt so keenly as in these later days) then do they most 
angrily reflect upon the enormous difference to them if England had 
entered into the League of Peace. It sometimes happens, however 
—in the political world it often happens—that policy puts restraint 
upon anger ; and Prince Bismarck might have gone softly under dis- 
appointments which, whatever he might think of them, he had no 
right to take in dudgeon. But that is not Prince Bismarck’s way. 
Besides, when he found his overtures rejected it became more or less 
incumbent on him to make good the prognostication that we should 
be no better off for declining them. His mind is no mystery; his 
methods of procedure are the same whether he has to deal with a 
nation, a minister, or a Herr Professor. Punishment must ensue 
upon all fixed opposition to his wishes. Not temper alone, but his 
system of expediency resolves him that his opponents shall acknow- 
ledge in pain that submission might have suited them better. 

That is one of the reasons why I, in my small way, doubted 
whether there were not as many risks in rejecting Prince Bismarck’s 
projects of alliance as in assenting to them. This temper of mind, 
this course of policy had to be considered, as well as a nearly de- 
sperate sense of insecurity for the future which had to be appeased in 
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one way if not in another. But till the present Emperor came to the 
throne it was not easy for the German Chancellor to proceed far in 
convincing England that she must not hope to grow much broader in 
selfish isolation. When the present Emperor did come to the throne, 
Prince Bismarck had not only a free hand for that business but a 
master whose heart was in it more completely than his own. 

The first consequence of this greater freedom, or the first that came 
before the world, was the East African agreement; which was forced 
upon our Government, not with the solicitations of friendship, not 
for purposes of mutual help, but with politic intent to involve 
England and her traders in the results of German error on the 
Zanzibar coast. War was to be carried to that coast as a punish- 
ment for resistance to brutalisms which had to be confessed in 
the Reichstag; for otherwise the national prestige would suffer. 
And, that being settled, Lord Salisbury was informed with suffi- 
cient clearness that England was to countenance the war ; to fly her 
flag in company with the bombarding cruisers of Germany ; to share 
whatever loss of trade, or whatever destruction of the lives and pro- 
perty of traders, might result from the German attack. Or if her 
Majesty’s Government did not consent to this proposal, then it was 
to prepare for certain consequences of a more serious kind. What 
they were I need not repeat. They were thought by many compe- 
tent persons to have been quite grave enough to justify Lord Salis- 
bury’s submission, sweetened as it was bya pretence of putting down 
the slave trade which Prince Bismarck has since gone out of his way 
to ridicule. It has been supposed, and said, that the East African 
agreement was an amicable one. In fact, it was extorted in a spirit of 
aggression from a minister who could neither have been blind to what 
was meant nor doubtful of the mischiefs that would ensue ; and who 
must therefore have been as conscious of the punishment intended 
as any one at Berlin could desire. How far the punishment may go 
is beyond our prescience ; but though the East African agreement is 
only a few months old, what has happened in Africa has signally 
justified all the objection that was taken to it in England as soon as 
it was heard of. And what is now understood to have been a most 
unfriendly stroke of diplomacy has been followed by other evidences 
of a disposition to alarm our Government and plague the country. 
More than to fret and to plague is not intended, I dare say ; though 
even in Africa, north and east, we may still be exposed to the 
vexations which Lord Salisbury’s submission to the East African agree- 
ment was intended to avoid. Meanwhile, we are already warned 
that material for a very pretty quarrel exists in Damaraland, and a 
further provision of trouble may presently be found in German 
dealings with Portugal over the prodigious appropriation of African 
territory which that nation claims, with something more than German 
sanction. 
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But, since all European rights and claims in a great part of Africa 
have been thrown into the furnace, we need not trouble ourselves at 
present with that little matter. Meanwhile, we have had a ‘ Morier 
incident’ to illustrate the relations of Germany with England, 
and to deepen the well-nursed animosity of the German people 
against the English people ; but, luckily, not with that result alone. 
It is this prodigious hurlyburly which, to our great advantage, has 
set the alarm bell ringing in England. Thanks to an official press 
which receives instructions through agents who every day await 
orders in the Chancellor’s ante-rooms (this is not a figure of speech), 
we all know how we stand. No doubt it has been said that the 
inspired-press attack on her Majesty’s representative at Berlin is to 
be explained altogether by hatred of the Emperor Frederick, and 
the determination of his son’s minister to degrade him in the eyes 
of the people. And on one point we shall all agree: there is such 
a hatred, there is such a determination, and they ‘ work like mad- 
ness in the brain.’ By madness, even the rage that passes into 
madness, much may be explained; and nothing but a passion so 
extreme can account for the extravagant indecency with which the 
memory of the late Emperor is attacked, months after the sight of 
him ceased to afflict any human being. But more than one paroxysm 
of anger has yielded this revelation:—one of the worst of the 
Emperor Frederick’s offences was his sympathy with England; and 
it is obvious that even if Sir Robert Morier had been guilty of the 
treachery imputed to him his offence might have been chastised 
without creating bad biood between the people of the two nations. 
To say the least, no attempt was made to avoid doing so, a fact from 
which it is impossible to infer that avoidance was any particular 
desire of the official instructors of the official press; while as for 
the newspapers, they published charges against the English Minister 
that were not true, but false, and at the same time took pains to 
exasperate the anti-English feeling which had already spread from 
the circles about the throne. I do not complain of this, nor should 
I think complaint reasonable if I believed that the official cultivation 
of hostility to England was intended to prepare the way for nothing 
less than war. But while I do not believe that war is meant by it, 
neither do I believe it accidental and of no consequence. It is ex- 
pressive of the wrathful disappointment of Prince Bismarck and his 
master at our standing aloof from Germany in the midst of her 
anxieties ; it is intended to show that in the Kriegsspiel of inter- 
national ambitions we must either ‘ play or pay ;’ and, obviously, if 
a strong feeling of hatred has been established in Germany against 
England it will be easier for the rulers of the one nation to ‘ funk’ 
the other, and to proceed to violences which can only be resented 
effectually by war. 

Mercifully, however, the game has been carried too far. It was a 
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good one to play; but there was too much passion in it, and it has 
been overdone. It has been overdone in every direction. In England 
a ministry has not been frightened, if that was the calculation, because 
the nation has been alarmed. For to alarm does not necessarily 
mean to intimidate, and when the nation is not intimidated the 
Government dare not be. But that is by no means the whole of the 
matter, even so far as we are concerned. What has been the effect 
in other countries of this extraordinary outbreak of rancour? What 
at Vienna? They have to be very careful of what they say in 
Vienna ; but the truth is that the lofty and commanding conduct of 
the young German Emperor in that capital was no good preparation 
for these extraordinary developments of temper at Berlin. The 
Austrians have no grudge against England, personal or national. On 
the contrary, they (who are bound in alliance with the Germans) set 
a considerable value on British sympathy ; and therefore they regard 
the wanton alienation of it by their allies as a very lamentable thing. 
Some Austrian statesmen there are, indeed, who look with the 
deepest concern upon what seems to them a kind of dementia; and 
their misgivings are not appeased by the knowledge that if England 
is believed by the prevailing statesmanship of Germany to be sinking 
in decay, so also is the Austrian empire. It is impossible to say 
what consequences will result from these newly-inspired misgivings 
—none of any importance, perhaps ; but if it be true that the Czar 
is inclined to court Austrian friendship just now, the Germans have 
an additional reason for regretting that they have done so much to 
awaken them. For similar reasons the Italian Government must 
feel the shock too ; and they had already suffered injury from the mind- 
less arrogance of the German Emperor’s behaviour at the Vatican, 
which his Majesty must deplore as much as anybody by this time. 
Moreover, both the allies of Germany are deeply interested in the 
effect of the Chancellor’s vagaries—(countenanced as they are by the 
Emperor)—upon Germany itself. They are aware, and we should 
not forget, that Berlin is not Germany, neither are the Germans all 
Prussians. A good many are of other tribes and different tempera- 
ments. But in all the domestic sentiment is strong; and while in 
Prussia itself many a man is shocked at the persistency of the greatest 
personages in blackening the name of the dead Emperor, elsewhere it 
has revolted millions: and they are not all silent either. Nor is it 
the unkindness of the thing alone that moves them, but—if the 
word may be allowed—its senselessness as well. Blunder after blunder 
is committed with a ferocity that would discredit success and detract 
from the merit of good works. 

Some of the worst of these blunders are not, perhaps, the most ob- 
vious, like the Geffcken prosecution, and the whole course of procedure 
in relation to the Emperor Frederick’s diary, where there is a grace- 
less stumble at every step. To give another example, not so manifest. 
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It is true, no doubt, that there is a vast deal of Liberalism in Germany, 
and that some of it is dangerous and would be so anywhere. It is 
true that this whole mass of Liberalism—black, white, and grey— 
built its hopes high on the known character of the Emperor Frederick ; 
and while some looked to his accession for the fulfilment of reason- 
able expectations, others had little doubt that his concessions to 
freedom would help them to destroy something more than absolu- 
tism. And though, of ‘course, there were many reasons for the en- 
deavour to keep the Crown Prince Frederick from the throne—an 
endeavour which his son assisted—it was this state of things that 
supplied the strongest motive of all, perhaps. The unfortunate 
Prince did come to the throne; but no sooner had he proved that 
his was not mere heir-apparent liberalism, to be dropped in taking 
up the sceptre, than he died. It was a heavy blow to German 
Liberals of every school; with him all their hopes perished; and 
then, while their disappointment was freshest and keenest, they were 
not only exasperated by insult heaped upon the friend they had 
looked so long for and had lost so soon, but the insult was such as 
they could resent with the voice of outraged humanity and not 
merely of political chagrin! Was not that a blunder? If it were 
pointed to as proof of some strange decadence of statesmanship at 
Berlin, what could be said in reply ? 

And yet even the faintest suspicion of decadent statesmanship at 
Berlin is more than the governing men there can afford. They could 
not have afforded it in the days of the old Emperor: less still can 
they do so now, when time, and labour, and anxiety, and excitement 
are wearing out the greatest statesman that the world has seen for 
generations (with the sole exception of Cavour), and when supreme 
authority has fallen into the hands of a young man who has shown 
less wisdom than self-confidence. Every sign of failing prudence 
must be watched with profound anxiety by the allies of Germany ; 
nor can it be viewed with much less perturbation in Germany itself. 
In the course of these unfortunate discussions on the publication of 
the diary, Prince Bismarck himself has revealed a doubt whether all 
the states of Germany rejoice in the domination of Prussia. The 
truth is—and it is perfectly compatible with the existence of pride 
in the Empire, gratitude to its creators, and determination to main- 
tain it intact—that a vast number of Germans do not share the 
Berlinese idolatry of the Prussian Boot. They know ‘he Boot; they 
are aware that it has been a serviceable aid to diplomacy ; but they 
do not like it, they still resent its employment on themselves, and 
they fear there may be overmuch use of it as a means of persuasion 
in dealing with Germany’s friends. Out of Prussia the press-cultiva- 
tion of animosity against England is not generally approved; and 
therefore, while it excites alarm in Austria and Italy, it contributes 
largely to the domestic differences which were all to be crushed when 
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the present Emperor took the reins, and were never so many, never 
so passionate, never so outspoken, before that time as they have been 
since and are to-day. 

The significance of all this for Germany’s rulers, for Germany’s 
allies, and for her enemies also, need not be enlarged upon. 
Possibly it may be regarded as advantageous to ourselves, under the 
circumstances. I do not know how that may be. One thing is 
clear ; if it could be said with truth two months ago that the long- 
standing anxiety of the German Government had greatly increased, 
there is much more truth in the assertion now. Their uneasiness 
at the outlook beyond their own frontier is not diminishing, far from 
it; and while the Zanzibar fiasco will cost in men and money, it 
combines with those lawless, profitless proceedings at Samoa to 
damage a prestige which blunders committed at home and at first 
hand were nearly enough to ruin. Prince Bismarck is not only 
sensitive to such consequences, but supersensitive. No man can be 
more conscious than he is of the diminishing prestige with which 
he has to meet increasing troubles; and after the disastrous indul- 
gences of temper we have lately witnessed, we can have no assurance 
that he will choose the most delicate means of deliverance from a 
well-nigh desperate situation. Before these pages come into the 
reader’s hands, the Boulanger election will be decided—the election 
which, according to all belief, will settle the question whether the 
General is or is not to become master in France without more ado. 
Now from the hour of his first appearance in France as a possible 
pretender to the Presidentship, Boulanger’s ascendency has been 
dreaded by the German Government, for certain good reasons that 
need not be repeated. There are many even among ourselves, on- 
lookers of the game, who believe that a Boulanger dictatorship means 
war with Germany. I see no sufficient grounds for that opinion. 
If, as most of us think, the present state of things in the last-named 
country commends a waiting game to the Czar, so it would to a 
President Boulanger ; who, in any case, could not be expected to 
set to work on a war of revenge at once. Besides, if these per- 
sonages are to be allies, General Boulanger will not be allowed 
to choose his own hour. But the more common expectation is that 
should the General become President-Dictator the Germans will 
attack betimes, and before his martial spirit has accomplished yet 
more formidable preparations for a brilliant, dynasty-founding 
revenge. But is it safe to assume that they would be at liberty to 
make such an attack? Suppose they were informed by the Russian 
Government, as soon as the necessary pretexts began to be formulated, 
that attack could not be allowed? How then? In my humble 
judgment that would certainly be done; and I fancy that it is just 
when the Emperor’s counsellors and generals‘ contemplate the likeli- 
hood of Russian restraint that they grind their teeth most angrily at 
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England's abstention from the ‘league of peace.’ For they may 
say, ‘If she had come in as a fourth great power, to forbid all disrup- 
tion of the peace, peace there would be, Boulanger or no Boulanger.’ 
As it is, what would be Germany’s choice if the General did come 
to the front? Apparently, one of two things: either to venture an 
offensive war against France and Russia combined (which her allies 
might not like, and which might not be approved by all Germans) 
or to stand still while the dreaded combination increased in strength, 
meantime watching how affairs went on under the new Emperor. 

Now if these seem to be the only alternatives, who can wonder 
at the desperate uneasiness that exists at Berlin, or at the grudging 
against England ? Who could be surprised if the governing men there 
had a mind to put off their own difficulties at our expense? It might 
not be easy to do so, though of course it is possible ; and to some 
amongst us who believe that if General Boulanger becomes dictator 
he will be irresistibly compelled to flaunt the French flag in one 
direction or another, this may be news: Some of the most authorita- 
tive persons in our own country fear that the General’s attention will 
be turned to England. What special reasons there may be for this appre- 
hension I do not know. But it exists where nearly all that can be known 
is known, and that it is a plausible fear is manifest. Russia would not 
object to our being worried by the French; the Germans would not 
be sorry to see them occupied, and occupied in proving to us how 
wrong we are in fancying we can stand alone in these days; and why 
the rest of Europe should interfere is not obvious. This, however, 
is a speculation upon which I lay no stress; though it does enforce 
the moral of the whole of these remarks. 

It is true that we cannot hope to stand alone in these days, 
except upon one condition. We may reject alliances as ‘ entangling,’ 
but unless that condition be fulfilled we must do so without 2any 
prospect of escaping consequences worse than ‘ entanglement’ is ever 
interpreted to mean. Alliance or armament; strong alliance or 
enormous armament; the one or the other we must choose, or go 
down. This is the lesson which the whole course of recent events 
offers to our view. To suppose that a comparatively weak England 
can ‘keep out of the arena of European complications,’ as the cant 
phrase goes, is but a vain dream. No doubt she could do so at 
pleasure for a long period; but that period is past. She may still try 
to keep out, but as surely as there are millions and millions of armed 
men on the continent of Europe, and as surely as there are half-a- 
dozen navies where before there was not one worth heeding, she will 
infallibly be dragged in unless she makes herself strong enough to 
resent and resist interference. Now it seems to be quite decided 
that we are to have no friends, and the history of the last six months 
proves that this decision itself is a danger. Therefore in rejecting 
the one alternative we have made it all the more compulsory to 
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take shelter under the other. But it has noexistence. There is no 
security for us in our naval defences. They do not suffice, or nearly 
suffice, to support a foreign policy which (in effect) bids the con- 
tentious states of Europe tear each other in pieces if they choose, or, 
if they choose, sink their differences in cutting up an empire which 
they agree in thinking has too much of what they need. No 
doubt we are promised a great addition to our naval strength, but 
what is the Government idea of a great addition? It may not be 
for'me to say it, but I feel confident that the addition of half-a-dozen 
ships will not sustain a policy of abstention from fighting alliances, 
now that this policy is understood to be fixed. More than that is 
needed, and much more; but we may have reason for gratitude, 
perhaps, if we get a few ships built before we find out that an 
enormously wealthy nation which will have no allies, and yet will go 
half-armed, invites attack by every colony and every market in its 
possession. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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THE FLUCTUATING FRONTIER OF 
RUSSIA IN ASIA. 


In the June number of this Review for 1888 appeared a paper under’ 
my name entitled, ‘The Scientific Frontier of India, an accomplished 
fact.’ Writing with the knowledge derived from a recent visit to 
the North-West Boundary, I attempted in that article to show that 
a scientific frontier, i.e. a frontier fixed by conditions, whether 
physical, ethnographical, political, or geographical, or a combination 
of these, qualified to give it something like precision, and likely to 
give it something like permanence, had recently been acquired by 
the joint action of the statesmen and soldiers who are responsible for 
the defence of the Indian Empire. In its particular application to 
the North-Western Borders of India, the phrase ‘a Scientific 
Frontier ’ practically means a border line drawn on the far side of 
the passes through the mountains that command the Indus Valley, 
instead of a line excluding them from British territory. It is of 
course true that the policy originally foreshadowed by Lord Beacons- 
field in 1878 has not been carried out in its entirety; Kandahar 
having been evacuated, Herat not having been handed over to 
Persia, and the Khyber Pass and Kurum Valley having been left to 
the custody of native tribes. It was supplanted when the Liberals 
came into power in 1880 by the alternative policy of a Buffer 
Afghanistan. The principle, however, of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, 
so derided at the time, so amply justified by events, is enshrined in 
the movement that led even a Liberal Government to Quetta, and 
on to Pishin, and that is now inspiring a Conservative Government 
to pierce the Amran Range by a tunnel that will involve the practical 
control of Kandahar. India may be said now to possess a frontier, 
thanks to the indiscreet provocation of her opponents, rather than 
to the sagacious forethought of her defenders, the natural strength 
and defensive capacities of which entitle us to regard it as a solid 
guarantee for security and to predicate of it a scientific denomina- 
tion. 

In this article I shall endeavour to show, again speaking from 
the experience of a recent visit to the territories concerned, that the 
same cannot be said of any portion of the immense frontier line of 
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our only serious rival in Central Asia—Russia ; and, perhaps least of 
all, of that portion of it which at a distance of 500 miles faces 
the newly extended Indian frontier in Pishin. Throughout the pro- 
digious expanse of territory which stretches from Chinese Mongolia 
to the Caspian, and which embraces more than half a continent, the 
present confines of the Russian dominions follow an irregular line 
upon the map, several thousands of miles in length, and variously 
determined by mountain ranges of gigantic height, by mighty 
rivers, and by appalling sands. It might be thought that in these 
dispensations Nature herself had made a voluntary present of a 
scientific frontier to the dominions of the Czar. A variety of circum- 
stances, however, combine in each case to render the boundary thus 
fixed an artificial and a temporary, instead of a natural or a per- 
manent barrier. In each case it is possible to show that the 
Russian frontier is in no sense scientific; that not possessing pre- 
cision it does not promise stability; that on the contrary there are 
the soundest reasons for believing that it is regarded by the Russians 
themselves, and is in fact, a merely temporary makeshift ; and that 
we must accordingly expect in Central Asia a redistribution of exist- 
ing political forces and an effacement of existing artificial lines, 
which, it not anticipated, may convulse two continents and embroil 
many nations; but which, if foreseen, may be provided for or met 
by such policy as a prudent statesmanship, divorced from the dis- 
turbing influence of panic, may be able to devise. 

In establishing this contention I shall be far from wishing to 
impute any sinister or Machiavellian motive to Russia’s policy, or 
from crediting her with distinctly aggressive designs. I shall say 
nothing of the rupture of past diplomatic pledges from the Neva, or 
of the inferences which might be drawn therefrom as to future 
advance. Travel in the East has led me to wonder, not that such 
assertions were ever given, but that they were ever accepted; the 
guilelessness of the deceived being out of all proportion, in my judg- 
ment, to the guilt of the deceiver. No amount of assurances, no reams 
of Foreign Office foolscap, can ever intervene to resist the combined 
pressure of natural causes, plus national ambition; and Canute bid- 
ding the sea-waves to retreat was not a more ridiculous spectacle 
than the British Government calling upon the Russians to stop at 
Askabad, at Sarakhs, or at Merv. The history of the last twenty 
years shows that Russia has been drawn, partly of her own free will, 
sometimes against it, into conquest after conquest, till she finds her- 
self in the possession of an Empire that Alexander would have envied 
and that outshines that of Tamerlane. I say nothing of the means 
by which this empire has been acquired; for I do not know that 
they are separated by so very wide a difference from those by which 
we ourselves obtained an even more splendid dominion in the East. 
I ask leave only to point out that the process is not at an end; that 
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the very causes which have hitherto been at work are as yet unex- 
hausted in their operation, and are capable of a startling recrudes- 
cence ; in a word, that the Central Asian confines of Russia have yet 
to be fixed along their entire length; and that there is a part which 
Great Britain, alike in amity and in honour, should play in the task 
of fixing them. 

Along the vast extent of frontier which has been indicated, the 
Russian possessions are co-terminous with those of three other 
powers. I include Bokharan territory within that of Russia, as, 
though not formally annexed, it is for all practical purposes under 
Russian control, and the responsibility for its regulation has been 
openly assumed by Russia since the Gortschakoff-Granville agreement 
of 1872-3. From the Pacific on the east to the western borders of 
Kashgaria, Russia and China are neighbours. Then comes the 
debated No-man’s-land of the Pamir, where amid glaciers and snows 
the claims of rival ownership have proved difficult to establish. 
From the upper sources of the Oxus, which spring from this lofty 
mountain plateau, contact with Afghanistan commences, and con- 
tinues along the length of the main stream to the point below 
Khoja Saleh at Bosaga, whence the new line of demarcation was 
drawn by the Anglo-Russian Commission in 1885-7 across the desert 
to the Zulfikar Pass on the Heri Rud between Herat and Meshed. 
Here Russia and Afghanistan for the present part company. Persia 
is the third and last neighbour of Russia, and the dominions of Czar 
and Shah are contiguous from the Heri Rud to the Caspian. These 
are the three powers, China, Afghanistan, and Persia, with whom 
Russia is brought into immediate contact in Central Asia, and her line 
of border division from whom I propose to examine. England is only 
remotely interested in the first section of my inquiry; she is more 
closely, though still indirectly, interested in the third; but in the 
second, relating to the Russo-Afghan frontier, she has a direct and 
commanding interest, arising from its vital bearing upon the integrity 
and peace of the Indian Empire. 

I. I do not propose to follow the long frontier line of Russia 
and China from the mouth of the Amur in the Pacific to the border 
of Semipalatinsk, being anxious to confine my observation to the 
Central Asian zone. It would be easy, however, to show that this 
line is one of only temporary duration. The Amur itself might 
have served as an intelligible boundary, but the Russians have gone 
south of the river into Manchuria; and though the border question 
has been peacefully settled for the time being by the Russo-Chinese 
Frontier Commission of 1886, yet the vigour and success of Chinese 
colonisation in the ceded district, contrasting with the hopeless 
failure of Russian efforts in the same direction, may at any time 
generate disturbance. Further to the south Korea supplies a stand- 
ing source of friction and an ever possible casus belli. 
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Restricting our attention to the Central zone, we find that the 
Russian boundary, after crossing the Irtish river, strikes the east end 
of the Tarbagatai range at about the point where the eighty-fifth 
meridian of longitude intersects the forty-seventh parallel of latitude. 
After following its axis westward for some distance, it diverges south 
across the open tract known as the Gates of Zungaria, till it is again 
brought up by the scarp of the Ala Tau range. Still continuing 
south, its course as determined by the Frontier Commission that 
resulted from the cession of Kulja in 1881, and the consequent 
delimitation, skirts the Chinese province of Ili till it again becomes 
identified with a physical barrier in the mighty wall of the Tian 
Shan or Celestial mountains. This section of the new frontier has 
not been religiously observed since its demarcation, and affrays have 
more than once been reported between the Russian and Chinese 
soldiery. The Tian Shan mountains running from north-east to 
south-west form a natural boundary on the north to Chinese Kashgaria 
or Eastern Turkestan as far as the Terek pass, 12,500 feet, which is 
the Russian route to Kashgar and Yarkand. Kashgaria is the por- 
tion of the Chinese Empire most subject to Russian influence, least 
capable of resisting Russian aggression, and certain in the long run 
to fall into Russian hands. In illustration of the impotence of 
China and the power and intentions of Russia in this quarter, I 
shall quote the words of the latest visitors, English and Russian, to 
the neighbourhood. 

Lieutenant Younghusband, who journeyed from Pekin across the 
Mongolian desert to Kashgar and Kashmir in 1887, reported that 
the Chinese position in Turkestan was very weak ; that the country 
was almost denuded of troops, those on the spot being nothing but 
police of just sufficient numbers to keep the population in order (the 
Turkis being very submissive), but quite powerless to resist inva- 
sion. He pointed out the impossibility of reinforcing the Chinese 
army at Kashgar and Yarkand, owing to the enormous distance 
from headquarters, and the barren waste intervening. And he com- 
mented upon the corruption, the want of discipline, and the total 
absence of professional esprit de corps among the officers of the 
Chinese army.! 

Lieutenant Gombtchevski, a Russian officer who explored the same 
region in 1886, also reported the Chinese position in Eastern Turkestan 
as very precarious, the people being over-taxed and oppressed, and 
the Chinese system of punishment being rigorous and cruel. 

More significant still were the words of the famous Russian 
explorer General Prjevalski, so recently dead, an article from whose 
pen, the importance of which cannot be exaggerated, appeared in 
a recent number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review.2 Of the Chinese 


Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, August, 1888. 
? Translation by Capt. F. Beaufort, R.A., October, 1887. 
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administration he observed: ‘Crying injustice, espionage, rapacity, 
grinding taxation, tyranny of officials, in a word entire absence of 
all ideas of legality in all administrative or judicial matters—such 
are the leading characteristics of the Chinese rule.’ Of the Chinese 
army in Eastern Turkestan, returned as from 15,000 to 17,000 
strong, he reported that their arms were primitive, scanty, and in 
miserable condition ; that there was a total absence of discipline, or 
sense of duty both among officers and men, and not the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the art of war. Such a condition of affairs, it 
is not surprising to hear, has excited wide and growing discontent 
among the natives, and has encouraged a ‘deep sympathy and 
respect for the Russian name,’ which teaches them to ‘long for the 
arrival of the Russians as liberators,’ and which ‘ surrounds the 
name of the Czar in the eyes of the Asiatic masses with a halo of 
mystic might.’ 

Self-satisfied patriotism may have tempted the General into a 
pardonable exaggeration in the latter remarks, and a different 
version is presented to us by Mr. A. D. Carey, who, with poor 
Dagleish, since murdered, made an adventurous tour in Chinese 
Turkestan in 1885. Whilst acknowledging the administrative cor- 
ruption of Chinese rule, the undisciplined and ill-armed condition of 
the Chinese army, and the low morale of its officers, he formed a 
more favourable opinion of the general merits of Celestial administra- 
tion. Of greater practical moment, however, coming from the lips 
of Prjevalski, are the words with which he concluded, and which 
amount to a direct incitement to forcible annexation. ‘The much- 
lauded two centuries of friendship between Russia and China, not- 
withstanding all our efforts to prolong it, even at the price of con- 
cession and indulgence, hang in reality by a thread which any day may 
snap asunder. The favourable solution of the many vexed questions 
which confront us is hardly to be attained by peaceful means. It 
may be that the moment for war is not far distant. Whether we 
like it or not, we have a long account which must be settled, and 
practical proof given to our haughty neighbours, that Russian spirit 
and Russian courage are equally potent factors, whether in the heart 
of Great Russia or in the Asiatic Far East.’ These remarks will show 
how thin is the crust that overlies the lava-springs of insurrection and 
war on the Chinese confines of Russia, how ephemeral the truce that 
now prevails, how inevitable the result of the next forward move. 
More pressing necessities may delay it for awhile, but come it even- 
tually must. Great Britain, who cannot even get consuls appointed 
at Kashgar and Yarkand to superintend her still considerable trade 
with the country, will be powerless except to protest. And British 
protests are not now at a high premium in Central Asia. 

II. I pass now to the Russian frontier in the terra semi-incognita 
of the Pamir, and here again I shall indicate conditions not less 

* Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, December, 1887. 
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fluctuating or unstable. Till lately this mysterious country, the Roof 
of the World, and site of the fabulous Bolor Tagh of Alexander Hum- 
boldt, was almost a blank space in maps, Wood’s discovery of one 
of the sources of the Oxus in 1838 having long remained an un- 
supplemented preface to the history of scientific exploration. During 
the last twelve years, however, an annual series of Russian so-called 
scientific expeditions has investigated and surveyed the various 
passes and highland plateaux possessing a mean elevation of 13,000 
feet above the sea, and the names of Kostenko, Fedchenko, Mush- 
ketoff, Maieff, Severtzoff, Middendorf, Abramoff, and Oshanin, recall 
an amount and minuteness of topographical labour to which the efforts 
of British pioneers offer but an inadequate parallel. British explo- 
ration has been confined to the more southerly portions of the Pamir ; 
but here the expeditions of Johnson, Hayward, and Shaw in 1867, of 
Forsyth, Gordon, and Trotter in 1873-4, of Ney Elias in 1885, of 
Colonels Lockhart, Barrow, and Woodthorpe in 1885-6, and of other 
Hindu emissaries of the Indian Topographical Department, have 
supplied us with information which, though inaccessible to the public, 
is in the hands of those whose official position will entitle them to 
utilise it. 

A country so lofty in situation, fast bound in the fetters of frost 
and ice during eight months of the year, almost destitute of vegeta- 
tion, swept by terrible hurricanes and inhabited only by nomad tribes, 
is one the ownership or boundaries of which none are able, and 
few are anxious, to determine. In the latest Russian maps the 
Russian frontier is drawn as follows. Starting from the Terek Pass, 
it runs almost due south along the eastern escarpment of the plateau, 
skirting on the east the beautiful mountain lake of Kara Kul, 12,800 
feet, from the southern end of which flows a branch of the Murghabi 
or northernmost source of the Oxus. Throwing a loop round the 
mountains south of the lake, and excluding the smaller and more 
southerly lake of Rang Kul, it turns north-west, and presently joins 
the ill-defined frontier of the petty state of Darwaz, which, with its 
neighbour Karategin, is subject to the rule of the Emir of Bokhara, 
and may therefore be considered de facto as a Russian possession. 
It is here principally, amid the upper sources of the Oxus, and along 
the shadowy line that separates the Bokharan States from those 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Amir of Afghanistan, that the 
artificial character of the Russian frontier is manifest, that contact 
with Afghanistan, involving possible collision with England, com- 
mences, and that we may expect an early development of Russian 
frontier policy. 

Before leaving the Pamir proper, Iam tempted to point out that, 
however unpropitious the natural conditions, however worthless the 
country itself, there is every indication that it will ultimately become 
a secondary arena of Russian advance. Russian diplomacy is en- 
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gaged upon the task of ascertaining—not whether the country is 
worth conquering, because there is nothing and no one to conquer, 
but how far the passes are available for the movement of troops con- 
templating a descent upon Chitral, or upon Kashmir—in other words 
executing a diversion upon a corner, unprotected save by Nature, of 
the Indian Empire. Till quite lately it has been fondly believed 
that mountains 20,000 feet high must constitute an insuperable 
rampart. But the experience of General Abramoff, who in 1878 
transported a battery without difficulty over the Alai, and the further 
exploration of the passes both north and south of the lake Kara Kul, 
have shown that, at any rate between the months of June and 
September, they may be crossed by troops, and that the descerit of 
a lightly-equipped force upon Gilgit or Chitral is no impossibility. 
Lieutenant Gombtchevski reported that for an army there were 
three good passes between Tashkurgan and Kashmir ; and although 
one of these, the Kilik Pass, received a much less favourable certifi- 
cate from Colonels Lockhart and Woodthorpe, yet there can be little 
doubt that this angle of the British frontier is more vulnerable than 
was supposed, and that a greater security must be assured to it in 
the near future. 

III. We come next to the Russo-Afghan difficulty, arising out of 
the co-terminous borders of the Upper Oxus khanates, dividing their 
allegiance respectively between the Amirs of Bokhara and Kabul. 
The Roshan-cum-Shignan question, which is the crux of the situa- 
tion, is one about which there has been great mystery, and is still 
considerable uncertainty. It arose as follows: By the Gortschakoff- 
Granville agreement of 1872-3, the only diplomatic engagement 
between England and Russia relating to the Upper Oxus boundary, 
it was decided that all the territory, subject to Dost Mohammed at 
his death in 1863, and in effective possession of Shere Ali in 1872, 
should be considered Afghan property. Under the terms of this 
settlement the two khanates of Badakshan and Wakhan were, after 
a slight diplomatic encounter, ceded to Shere Ali, their northern 
boundaries being determined by what was then supposed to be the 
northernmost branch of the Oxus, namely the Panja river, flowing 
from the mountain lake discovered by Wood and variously known as 
Wood’s Lake, Victoria Lake, and Lake Sir-i-kul. Geographical 
ignorance on the part of both Governments was responsible for the 
complications that ensued. It afterwards appeared (1) that the 
Upper Oxus stream was really the Murghabi or Aksu river, a good 
deal further north, and (2) that Badakshan had dependencies on 
both banks of this more northerly stream. These dependencies, 
known as Shignan and Roshan, were actually occupied by Abdurrah- 
man Khan in 1883. Russia, adhering to the strict letter of the 
original agreement, protested against this violation of its terms, and 
called upon England to induce the Amir of Afghanistan to withdraw 
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his troops, and ‘ to renounce for ever all interference in its affairs.’ 4 
Lord Granville replied (April 29,1884) that the Amir considered 
Shignan and Roshan to be parts of Badakshan, which Russia her- 
self had acknowledged as within his border; ‘ but that the informa- 
tion in the possession of the Indian Government was not sufficient 
to enable them to pronounce a decided opinion on the subject, and 
therefore her Majesty’s Government would be happy to consider the 
question in concert with the Russian Government, and to send a 
Commission to make an investigation on the spot jointly with a 
Russian and Afghan Commissioner.’ The question was further com- 
plicated by the fact that simultaneously with the assertion of Afghan 
rights in the Trans-Oxian region, Bokhara was shown to have claims 
of equal validity to territory in the Cisriparian region, an interlacing 
of pretensions which threw into still greater disrepute the ill- 
informed agreement of 1872-3.° The proposal of a Joint Commission 
was discussed in a half-hearted manner for some little time, but neither 
Government appears to have made up its mind whether they really 
wanted a Commission at all, and if so, whether it should have a 
separate existence, or should be merged in the Commission that was 
about to delimitate the North-west Afghan frontier from the Oxus to 
the Heri Rud. Finally, the concentration of public interest on the 
labours of the latter, and the startling events that threatened the 
peace of the world in the spring of 1885, caused the question of the 
Upper Oxus boundary to fall into the background ; and, so far as the 
public is aware, no official mention of it has been made since. The 
last public despatch relating to it was from Lord Granville, dated the 
6th of August 1884, which appeared in the Blue-book, Central Asia, 
No. 5, 1885. No. 6, says Sir Charles Dilke, was laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed, but was afterwards withdrawn; and the 
next Central Asian Blue-book, No. 1, 1887, appearing after a long 
interval, contained no allusion to Shignan and Roshan. 

There, consequently, the matter rests for the present. The 
experience of frontier commissions is not such as to encourage us to 
look with any confidence to such a solution. British responsibilities 
are already quite sufficiently onerous with reference to Afghanistan, 
without saddling ourselves with a fresh burden; and in regions so 
remote and inaccessible, whence it is almost impossible to obtain 
accurate information, and where might and not frontier pillars con- 
stitute the right, it may be as well to relinquish the ascendency to 
the stronger hand. It is obvious, however, that the future of these 
regions is as precarious as the present is ill-defined. At this moment 
no one knows the precise boundary between Roshan the northernmost 
Afghan, and Darwaz the southernmost Bokharan, possession. The 
Russians despatched an expedition to that quarter under Dr. Regel 


4 Central Asia, No. 2, 1885. 
5 Vide the remarks of Sir Henry Rawlinson, reported in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, September, 1884, vi. 506. 
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in June 1882, but the report of M. Kossiakoff, the military topo- 
grapher, contained no very exact information on the point ;° and in 
1885 Ney Elias, who was sent by the Indian Government to collect 
information about the conflicting claims to this region, was unable, 
owing to illness, to complete the demarcation of Darwaz.’ Even 
if the status quo be maintained for a while, it is certain that upon 
the death of Abdurrahman trouble will ensue. Attempts, real or 
imaginary, on the part of the local Begs to assert their independence 
will afford Russia a reasonable pretext for interference, if she has not 
already attained her end by a more pacific re-assertion of Bokharan 
rule. The strategical value of these territories, as commanding some 
of the best trade routes and most accessible passes both to Kashgar 
and to Kashmir will not outweigh in the eyes of the British public 
their physical poverty and intolerable distance ; and Shignan, Roshan, 
and Wakhan, even Badakshan itself, whose Tajik population, though 
speaking a Persian dialect, are of like kin to the subjects of Bokhara 
in Karategin and Darwaz, will assuredly pass under Muscovite rule 
either directly or through the intervening stage of a nominal 
Bokharan suzerainty. 

The next section of the Russo-Afghan frontier is the long stretch 
from the junction of the Kokecha with the main stream of the Oxus 
(which is the western limit of Badakshan as fixed by the agreement 
of 1872-3) to Bosaga below Khoja Saleh. Throughout this distance 
the Oxus constitutes the boundary between Bokhara and Afghan 
Turkestan, and, with its mighty volume from 200 to 800 yards in 
width, might be thought to supply a frontier at once natural and 
enduring. Conditions however, to which I shall now allude, combine 
to render this perhaps the least scientific portion of the entire line, 
and should prepare the public for its early repudiation. These 
conditions are fourfold :—(1) Geographical—the existence of a mag- 
nificent natural frontier at a distance of from 100 to 200 miles to the 
south in the shape of the main range of the Hindu Kush; (2) 
Ethnographical—the mixed Tatar, Tajik, and Turkoman origin of the 
peoples south of the Oxus, suggesting assimilation with Bokhara 
rather than with Afghanistan ; (3) Historical—the old pretensions of 
Bokhara to sovereignty over these khanates, which under weak 
Bokharan and powerful Afghan rulers have passed into abeyance, but 
might be diplomatically revived; (4) Political—the closer proximity 
and superior vantage ground supplied by a frontier drawn at the 
Hindu Kush for advance upon Kabul and menace to Hindostan. A 
few words about each of these. 

(1). A glance at an orographical map of Asia will show that the 
Hindu Kush, with its lateral prolongations merging on the east into 
the Mustagh mountains and the Karakoram range, and on the west 


6 Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, January, 1886. 
7 The Times, December 25, 1886. 
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into the Koh-i-baba and the misnamed Paropamisus, is the real 
backbone and water parting of Central Asia, dividing it into two 
zones physically separate and only artificially allied. ‘ Geographically 
the Upper Oxus and all the northern slopes of the Iranian and 
Afghan plateau belong to the Aralo-Caspian basin, and the growing 
influence of the Slav power cannot fail sooner or later to unite in a 
single political group the various parts of this vast region. During 
several months of the year Afghan Turkestan is completely cut off 
from Afghanistan proper, and this remains exposed to the free advance 
of the Russian arms.’* General Soboleff, formerly head of the 
Asiatic Department at St. Petersburg, said to Mr. Marvin in 1882— 
‘The Oxus is a river, and rivers are bad boundaries; therefore we 
want the Hindu Kush as a real wall to divide our possessions from 
yours in Central Asia.’ He expounded the same idea in his sketch 
of the Anglo-Afghan war of 1879-80. Skobeleff frequently elaborated 
it in conversation ; and there is no doubt that it is now the common 
property of most Russian officers and statesmen. Nor can it plausibly 
be denied. Nature has pointed out the Hindu Kush, and not the 
Oxus, as the true line of division; and Russia is not the power to 
neglect so obvious a reminder. 

(2) The Oxus has long ceased to be a natural boundary between 
Tran and Turan ; and but few inhabitants of Afghan Turkestan are 
of Afghan blood. Iranians there are, it is true, in the persons of 
Tajiks, kinsmen to the indigenous tribes of Bokhara, whence they 
came ; but these are but a small minority compared with the Turki 
population of Kunduz and Balkh, some of whom toward the west are 
nomad Turkomans who have strayed this way to the river pastures, but 
the bulk of whom are Uzbegs or Tatars of various tribes who were 
planted on the left bank of the Oxus by the successors of Jenghiz Khan, 
of Timur, and of Sheibani Khan, as an outpost against the marauding 
Afghans. Ties of blood, the Pan-Tatar idea, may not be very potent 
with these turbulent tribesmen, but motives of self-interest are. 
Russian travellers in this district, and particularly Colonel Grodekoff, 
who traversed it on his ride from Samarkand to Herat in 1878, 
have represented the people as groaning under the cruel Afgban 
yoke and as sighing for Russian emancipation. And though these 
statements do not entirely tally with the experience of the officers of 
the British Frontier Commission who explored the region in 1885, 
or with the lessons of the recent revolt of Isak Khan, who was 
Governor of this country, yet it will be a sufficient plea for Russian 
advance that ethnographical principles can at any moment be 
invoked to confuse a foreign cabinet, while material advantage is the 
chord that will be played upon on the spot. 

(3) If need required, a historical excuse might also be forth- 
coming. For it is quite true that the khanates of Kunduz, Khulm, 

® Elisée Reclus, Universal Geography, vol. vi. chap. iii. 
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and Balkh have all in the past, and that no distant past, been 
dependencies of Bokhara. This condition of affairs, however, prac- 
tically ceased with the resurrection of Afghan power in the last half 
century, and was politically extinguished by the Agreement of 
1872-3, accepted by Russia as binding, which left these States to the 
Amir of Afghanistan. The historical plea, therefore, if advanced, 
can be shown to be valueless. 

(4) That Russian policy is now directed towards a contraction of 
the middle ground that separates her from British territory in 
Central Asia, is becoming increasingly clear. The theory of a neutral 
zone or buffer state is one to which she has latterly shown no favour ; 
and a co-terminous frontier, involving direct contact and multiplying 
and magnifying to an incalculable degree the capacity to strike, is-the 
present object of her ambition. With this view, her military centre 
was moved in 1887 from Tashkent to Samarkand; Kerki on the Oxus 
was occupied in June 1887; the Oxus flotilla was designed for trans- 
porting troops from Tcharjui to the Afghan frontier; and Russian 
native emissaries are everywhere at work fomenting disintegration 
among the Uzbeg tribes south of the Oxus. Quite recently (October 
10th, 1888) the Novoe Vremya published an article during the revolt 
of Isak Khan which contained these words :— 


Sooner or later the Indian Government will perceive that the political buffer 
which it has created, while very costly, has little solidity. Moreover, the existence 


of Afghanistan in its present state is very prejudicial to the commercial interests, 
not only of Russia, but of England herself. Would it not, therefore, be wiser to 
give serious consideration to the pacification of Afghanistan, even by means of a 
partition, which might, perhaps, be very clearly marked out by ethnographical as 
well as geographical conditions ? 


What the conditions are to which allusion is here obscurely made, 
and what is the real object of Russia in suggesting them, I hope that 
I have made clear. It is astonishing that some English politicians, 
by openly advocating a similar solution, should be willing to precipi- 
tate the day of danger to their country. Come it may and probably 
will, but there is no statesmanship in accelerating it. For the present 
much if not all depends upon the life of Abdurrahman. Were he to 
die and no capable British candidate to be forthcoming, Russia would 
be at the Hindu Kush within a couple of years. 

From Bosaga on the Oxus starts the concluding section of the 
Russo-Afghan frontier which, after protracted negotiation and 
frequent reference to head-quarters, was settled by Sir W. Ridgeway 
in 1887. It runs for a distance of 340 miles as far as the Zulfikar 
Pass, where it touches the right bank of the Heri Rud, here the 
boundary between Persia and Afghanistan. Without recapitulating 
the history, or reviving the pros and cons of this vexed question, I 
desire merely to point to the fact, which not one of the delimitators 
would deny, that. this is a purely artificial and temporary frontier 
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possessing no elements of stability or duration. It runs, as Sir W. 
Ridgeway has himself informed the public, through ‘a sandy, treeless, 
waterless desert,’® except where traversed by the Heri Rud and the 
Murghab and the two tributaries of the latter, the Kushk and Kasan. 
No mountain valleys or passes, in fact not a single physical advantage, 
contribute to its efficacy. It has been very pertinently remarked that 
it is a ‘line of length without strength,’ a peace frontier and not a 
war frontier. Ethnographical considerations were invoked to justify 
its advance ; but they may equally be adduced to palliate its viola- 
tion. The Turkomans have by no means all been brought under the 
flag of the Czar. There are Salor Turkomans of Maimene and 
Ersari Turkomans of Andkhui, not to mention those in the upper 
pastures of the Murghab, who are still subjects, even if reluctant 
subjects, of Afghanistan. Only in April, 1888, a movement of Salors 
across the frontier, variously explained by the two parties, produced a 
certain amount of fighting, and might have embroiled a far wider 
area. These movements continue. There is not a month when they 
either do not take place spontaneously, or cannot be manufactured to 
order by Alikhanoff ; and if each or any of these inevitable provoca- 
tions were to be considered as involving a casus belli between Great 
Britain and Russia, we should hang eternally suspended on the razor’s 
edge of war. 

Here, however, I must pause to point out that a very radical mis- 
conception appears to prevail in the minds of the British public, even 
of the best informed, as to the nature and extent of the responsibility 
which we have incurred upon the new frontier. It is assumed that 
because British officers staked it out, therefore British ministers are 
bound to defend its integrity, and British arms to punish its violation. 
Sir W. Ridgeway, in his article, says that ‘ responsibility for the 
integrity of the Amir’s territory had already been undertaken, and has 
now been defined by demarcation, that being one of its chief merits.’ 
And even so acute a critic as Sir Charles Dilke remarks—‘ We are 
solemnly pledged to defend against Russia the integrity of Afghan- 
istan.’'® Fortunate it is for us that no such pledge in treaty or other 
instrument exists; else the ambition of a Cossack officer, straining 
his orders for the sake of a decoration, or the marauding instincts of 
a gang of hereditary moss-troopers, might at any moment plunge a 
world in arms. A pledge, it is true, was given to the present Amir, 
when we placed him upon the Musnud of Kabul, to aid him in 
resisting unprovoked aggression on his dominions; but the very,im- 
portant qualification was appended, ‘to such extent and in such 
manner as may appear to the British Government necessary.’ '! Had 


® Nineteenth Century, October, 1887. 

% In the chapter on Russia in The Present Position of European Politics. 

" Letter, dated July 20, 1880, from Sir Lepel Griffin, British Agent at Kabul, to 
Abdurrahman Khan. 
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a more specific guarantee existed the humiliation of Great Britain at 
the incident of Penjdeh would have been greater than it actually was, 
for we should not only have sacrificed the territory but have broken 
a pledge of honour. 

The fact, however, that no engagement exists compelling British 
forces to resist the infringement of the North-west Afghan frontier, 
does not relieve us from responsibility in that quarter, or entitle us 
‘to look upon Russian advance with complacency. Even without the 
loss of honour there may be a sacrifice of prestige, the Asiatic equi- 
valent for honour. The extreme point of the Russian frontier is now 
less than seventy miles from Herat, and an easy pass alone inter- 
venes. It is notorious that a Russian army could appear at the gates 
of Herat before a British force had advanced within four hundred 
miles; and though the new fortifications, executed under the eye of 
British officers, might prevent a cowp de main, yet Herat would 
have struck its flag to Russia almost before Great Britain had planted 
the Union Jack upon the citadel of Kandahar. Or if such violent 
action did not commend itself to Russia, intrigue might secretly 
effect the same object, and a revolt in Herat, which has never been 
held by the Afghans without the greatest difficuity, might supply 
her either with an open invitation to advance or with an excuse for 
an occupation already accomplished. 

The strategical importance of Herat has probably been greatly 
exaggerated by the alarmists who have proclaimed for years that it 
is the key of India; but who, now that it has virtually passed from 
our hands, begin to discover that there are a multitude of locks to 
the Indian door and an infinity of keys. The Frontier Commission 
discovered the town itself to be a cluster of mud hovels, within a 
rampart, containing about five thousand souls ; and the famous Herat 
Valley to be only a moderately cultivated strip of land from two to 
five miles wide, on either side of the river. But though the imme- 
diate value of Herat may be small, the prestige of its possession 
would, thanks ina great degree to the ill-judged outcry of these same 
alarmists, be very great. And its occupation by Russia, which is as 
certain as the succession of day to night, will swell the majesty that 
already encircles her invincible name. 

Not that the work of the Frontier Commission has been without 
solid advantage. It has had a direct and an indirect result, both of 
them of the highest importance. Some frontier is better than no 
frontier at all. It has temporarily arrested the advance of Russia in 
a region where the uneasy feeling, arising from constant movement 
and unrestrained aggression, was fraught with danger to peace; and 
it has thrown upon Russia the responsibility of future war. In- 
directly, it has placed upon a footing of far greater friendship and 
concord our relations with the Amir of Afghanistan, who welcomed 
the Commission to Kabul with the utmost cordiality, and has shown 
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himself a more amenable ally since ; and it enabled the British en- 
gineer officers attached to the Commission to obtain a minute topo- 
graphical acquaintance with the whole of the North and North- 
west of Afghanistan. 

I have argued that the present frontier is temporary, and that 
we must expect Herat to fall to Russia. A glance at the map will 
show the physical conditions which will assist such a consummation. 
The main range of the Hindu Kush, which I have indicated as the 
probable southern limit of Russian advance south of the Oxus, is pro- 
longed westward into the Koh-i-baba range north of Kabul, into 
the Safid Koh and Siah Koh, between which is the basin of the 
Heri Rud, and still further west into the Serabend or Paropamisus 
mountains, under which lies Herat. In this lofty and continuous 
barrier, the spinal ridge of Afghanistan, we may see a not improba- 
ble frontier of the future, and a possible line of division between 
the two empires. The question of the policy to be pursued by 
England in the event of such a frontier being demanded or seized by 
Russia is one that I shall not now touch; my object being to indi- 
eate the instability of present conditions rather than to formulate 
a new combination. 

IV. There remains the concluding section of the Russian border 
line, co-terminous with Persia, from the Heri Rud-to the Caspian. The 
greater part of this frontier, that namely from the Caspian to 
Luftabad, just beyond Baba Durmaz, the then outpost of Russian 
territory in Transcaspia, was settled by the Russo-Persian Treaty 
of the 21st of December 1881, and has been demarcated by Com- 
missioners since. Starting from Hassan Kuli Bay at the mouth of 
the Atrek, it follows that river to Chat, at the junction with the 
Sumbur, whence it strikes eastwards to the Arwaz Pass in the Kopet 
Dagh. Thence, roughly speaking, it is traced along the crest of 
this magnificent range till it descends into the plain at its base at 
Luftabad. Russian annexation in 1883 and 1884, involving the 
occupation of the oases of Sarakhs and Merv, rendered a new 
definition of the frontier beyond Luftabad desirable; and there is 
little doubt that a secret treaty to this effect was concluded between 
Russia and Persia in 1884, though its terms have never been made 
known—a reticence which is generally believed to be due to the 
existence in the document of a clause giving Russia the right, in 
certain contingencies, to utilise the Persian territory south of Sarakhs 
along the Heri Rud as far as the road from Meshed to Herat; 
in other words, to make a flank attack upon Herat and to turn the 
existing Afghan frontier line. Concerning this section of the border, 
Captain A. C. Yate, who visited the district in 1885, wrote: ‘ I cannot 
find any distinct definition of the frontier drawn from Kalat-i-Nadiri 
to Sarakhs, and it is just in that quarter that rumour credits Russia 
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with further aggressive designs.’'? Rumour probably does not lie ; 
for quite recently, when I was in that country, upon asking leave 
from the Governor-General at Askabad to cross the frontier to Kalat, 
we were peremptorily refused. 

Looking again at the map, we shall see that a third at least of 
this frontier is not based upon physical recommendations. From 
Michaelovsk on the Caspian there exists an admirable natural 
boundary, supplied by the continuous ranges of the Little Balkans, 
the Kuren Dagh and the Kopet Dagh. Neglecting this, however, 
Russia has pushed southwards along the coast of the Caspian and 
has occupied Tchikislar and the naval station of Ashurada, so as to 
command Astrabad and the main road to Shah-rud and Khorasan. 
Nor in the inland portion of this territory is there any superior 
guarantee for permanence. From the mouth of the Atrek to the 
Kopet Dagh the frontier, though bordering on Persia, does not 
border on Persians. The inhabitants of this region are Turkomans, 
mainly of the Yomud or Goklan tribes, living’ on both sides of the 
frontier and accustomed to shift their camping ground to and fro 
according to the season of the year. Already these migrations have 
resulted in conflict and bloodshed; '* and the frontier is as easily, 
and will be as frequently, infringed as the boundary, before de- 
scribed, with Afghanistan. Here too the ethnical principle may as 
triumphantly be appealed to; and there can be very little doubt that 
sooner or later every Turkoman in this region, if not every Persian 
too, will acknowledge the Russian sway. Further east the new 
Transcaspian Railway, already extended south of Luftabad, and about 
to be prolonged to Sarakhs, has completely turned the flank of the 
Persian position and left Khorasan more absolutely at Russian mercy 
than before. A good military road from Askabad to the frontier at 
the summit of the range has been constructed by which Russian troops 
could at a day’snotice be poured into the heart of Khorasan. The 
ridiculous outcry which has recently been raised by the Russian 
newspapers at the concession obtained by Sir H. Drummond Wolff for 
the navigation of the Karun river in the Persian Gulf—a part of 
Persia with which Russia can have nothing whatever to do—is pro- 
bably designed to furnish an excuse, which the refusal of the Persian 
Government to allow a Russian Consul-General to be appointed to 
Meshed will render the more plausible, for still further tightening 
the grip on Northern Persia. Russians already talk about it as 
Russian territory, and of the Shah as a Russian vassal. Nor is this 
bravado altogether ill-founded. For, apart from the miserable im- 
potence of the Persian army, and the enormous strength of their own 
position, the Russians have for years made themselves exceedingly 
popular in Khorasan, partly by intrigue and a free use of the rouble, 

12 Preface to Travel with the Afghan Boundary Commission. 
13 Vide The Times, April 14, 1888. 
VoL. XX V.—No. 144. U 
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partly by the unquestionable service which they have rendered to the 
Persians of this province in freeing them from the terrible scourge of 
Turkoman raids. As long ago as 1875 Sir C. Macgregor wrote that 
the inhabitants were asking when the Russians were coming, and 
adding: ‘ May God send them speedily ;’ and a petition to the Czar 
praying for annexation is said to have been circulated among the 
Persian towns and villages and to have received 10,000 signatures. 
Here, as in Afghanistan, the life of the reigning sovereign is probably 
the limit of the status quo. As soon as the Shah dies, the Russo- 
Persian frontier which I have described will vanish into thin air. 

I have now surveyed the entire Russian frontier in Asia from the 
Pacific to the Caspian, and have shown that at scarcely any point 
along its prodigious stretch is there a guarantee of the smallest 
value for permanence. Russia does not retreat: she may say ‘J’y 
suis, j’y reste.’ But neither can she stand still: she may also say 
‘ J’y suis, je n’y reste pas.’ Ambition, policy, necessity, Nature her- 
self, call her on; and she is powerless, even if she be willing, to 
resist the appeal. Let no Englishmen be deluded into thinking that 
the process can be arrested. To those who argue that territorial 
expansion is financially ruinous to Russia, I answer that financial 
discouragement has never yet retarded her advance. She knows 
that an interest plus a heavy bonus is accumulating in the future. 
To those who like Sir W. Ridgeway rely upon ‘the honesty, good 
faith, and pacific tendencies of the Emperor,’ and upon ‘the foresight 
and sagacity of Russian statesmen,’ I answer that Czars are not 
immortal, and that foresight and sagacity will tempt Russian states- 
men into the very course which Sir W. Ridgeway supposes that they 
will thereby be led to avoid. The last quarter of a century has 
witnessed an acquisition of empire by Russia, wonderful in extent, 
but often haphazard and rarely difficult. The next will be devoted 
to the far more onerous but remunerative search for a limit at once 
stable and scientific. 

What should be the part which Great Britain will play in this 
certain developement must be determined by considerations of her 
own advantage, the security of her Indian dominions, and her ability or 
resolution to defend the position which she takes up. Along almost 
the entire line from the Pamir to the Caspian we have a command- 
ing right to assist in dictating the settlement. Our interest in these 
regions is prior in date and superior in importance to that of Russia. 
We have to fear aggression: not they. A scientific frontier may be 
an advantage to them: it is a necessity to us. Instead of nervous 
anticipation of an advance which we do not mean to prevent, and 
petulant protests when it is accomplished, let our statesmen make 
up their minds what they mean to hold and what they are prepared 
to abandon. If we do not intend Russia to advance beyond a certain 
line, let us be prepared ultimately to advance up to it ourselves. 
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Let it be clearly understood what will be a casus belli, and what not. 
Let a responsible Government declare: ‘Thus far and no farther.’ 
Short of that point, let England and Russia, so far as is possible, co- 
operate in the great work of subduing the East to the West. But, 
once it has been passed, let the Foreign Office clerks dry their pens, 
and the historical ‘ Krieg mobil’ be flashed from Whitehall. 


GEORGE N. CURZON. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCATION TO 
EXAMINATION. 





Tue response to the ‘ Protest’ against over-examination 
in the November Number of this Review has been so large 
that it is difficult to deal with. 

The signatures alone appended to the hundreds of letters 
which have been received would occupy more pages than 
could possibly be here spared for them, while the whole 


Review might be filled by pertinent extracts from the letters 
themselves and from articles dealing with the subject. 

The correspondence has come from all parts of the 
country, and from all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, but chiefly from those who are engaged in educa- 
tion as their business. Teachers of all grades—from mem- 
bers of the Universities downwards—are unanimous as to 
the need for some change in the present system, while 
parents and doctors confirm the widespread discontent, and 
give abundant evidence in justification of it. 

It was hoped that some of the letters might have been 
published in the Nineteenth Century, and nothing but want of 
space prevents it: a volume, however, is likely to be soon 
issued by the originators of the ‘ Protest,’ in which many of 
them and all the signatures will probably appear. 

Meanwhile, as a further contribution to the discussion, 
the following articles, suggestive of remedies, are selected 
from the mass of papers and essays which have been volun- 
teered. And, as bearing more directly than others upon the 
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proposed application for a Royal Commission, the names of 
the one hundred Members of Parliament who have now 
signed the ‘ Protest’ are here brought together. 


Lord ARMSTRONG 
Earl of ASHBURNHAM 
Lord BRABOURNF 
Lord BRAMWELL 
Lord LAMINGTON 
Lord WOLSELEY 
Lord STANLEY of ALDEKLEY 
Earl of LytTron 

Earl of MEAaTH 

Lord MANVERS 
Lord GRIMTHORPE 
Lord Norton 

Lord WANTAGE 
Earl of Wemyss 


Joun Appison, Q.C., M.P. 

Hon. W. CocHRANE-BAILLIE, 
M.P. 

W. B. Baxzowr, M.P. 

T. C. Barina, M.P. 

G. C. T. BartLey, M.P. 

W. W. B. Beacu, M.P. 

Ernest W. BECKETT, M.P. 

GEORGE H. Bonn, M.P. 

Sir ALGERNON Bortuwick, M.P. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 

Jacos Bricut, M.P. 

Lord Henry B. Bruce, M.P. 

JaxEs Bryce, M.P. 

Tuomas Burt, M.P. 

P. A. CHANCE, M.P. 

G. B. Cuark, M.D., M.P. 

Sir EpwarpD CLARKE, M.P. 

J. J. Cotman, M.P. 

C. A. V. ConyBEaRE, M.P. 

JOHN CorRBETT, M.P. 

JOSEPH CRAVEN, M.P. 

Sir SaviLE Cross.ey, Bart., M.P. 

Right Hon. G. Cusirr, M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. Lewis 
P. Dawnay, M.P. 

GEORGE Drxon, M.P. 


Viscount Esrineton, M.P. 

T. Euuis, M.P. 

Sir J. WHiTTakER ELLIs, M.P. 

R. Gent-Davis, M.P. 

Sir T. H. G. Esmonpr, M.P. 

C. Fenwick, M.P. 

CyriL FLower, M.P. 

Sir Water B. Fosrer, M.D., 
M.P. 

H. GarpDNER, M.P. 


| SypNEY GEDGE, M.P. 


R. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM, M.P. 

CHARLES MILNES-GASKELL, M.P. 

Sir EpwarpD GREEN, Bart., M.P. 

Sir E. Grey, Bart., M.P. 

Sir T. F. Grove, Bart., M.P. 

W. C. GuLLy, Q.C., M.P. 

Colonel R. GunTER, M.P. 

R. B. Haupane, M.P. 

Epwarp Harpcastie, M.P. 

C. SEALE-Hayne, M.P. 

J. HENNIKER Heaton, M.P. 

Right Hon. E. HENEaGE, M.P. 

R. T. HeErMon-Hopce, M.P. 

W. H. Horney, M.P. 

Henry H. Howartna, M.P. 

GEORGE HowELL, M.P. 

F. SeaGER Hunt, M.P. 

Hon. WALTER H. JAMEs, M.P. 

J. E. Kenny, M.P. 

H. Kimeer, M.P. 

H. T. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
M.P. 

Tuomas Lea, M.P. 

Sir Epmunp LeEcuMERE, Bart., 
M.P. 

StanLeEy LeicurTon, M.P. 

A. McArtuvr, M.P. 

Justin McCartuy, M.P. 

R. Macponabp, M.D., M.P. 

WALTER McLaREN, M.P. 

J. M. MAcLean, M.P. 
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Colonel W. T. Maxrns, M.P. Sir J. H. Puteston, M.P. 
Right Hon. Sir Witt1am Mar-/ T. W. Russet, M.P. 
RIOTT, M.P. Lieutenant-Colonel T. MyYLeEs- 
Sir HERBERT Eustace MAXWELL, Sanpys, M.P. 
Bart., M.P. F. 8. Stevenson, M.P. 
Francis B. Mitpmay, M.P. SAMUEL Storey, M.P. 
WALTER Morrison, M.P. EDMUND SWETENHAM, M.P. 
P. A. Muntz, M.P. C. R. Tauzot, M.P. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P. WALTER THORBURN, M.P. 
Sir W. Pearce, Bart., M.P. H. J. TROTTER, M.P. 
ALFRED E. PrasE, M.P. Hon. G. R. VERNON, M.P. 
J. ALLANSON Picton, M.P. Sir H. Hussey Vivian, Bart., M.P. 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, M.P. | Colonel THoMAs WarInG, M.P. 


I. 


By tHe Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 


As regards all proposals made for testing the character of teaching, 
certain things should be borne in mind. First, and I think Mr. 
Aatham in his excellent book somewhere lays stress on this, that the 
highest kind of teaching defies all test. In the case of a teacher of 
great gifts, who is to sit in judgment upon his work? It can hardly 
be desired that his work should be submitted to men inferior to himself. 
The most passionate lover of tests would feel that they could only work 
pure mischief in such instances. Secondly, that, as regards even 
teaching of an altogether lower class, there can be no true and 
healthy method of distinguishing good from bad work, unless such 
method be based upon an intelligent desire on the part of those most 
concerned—the parents—to know and understand something of the 
work done by their children. All external tests, which attempt to 
take trouble and responsibility altogether off the shoulders of parents, 
whether they consist of examinations, or inspections, official or not 
official, will in the long run be found to work greater harm than good, 
and to be only organised against their end. It may be broadly 
affirmed that nothing in this world was ever well done, where the 
people primarily concerned possessed very slight knowledge and 
slight interest in the matter. We may therefore feel sure that we 
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are not likely to succeed in any of our educational attempts, until 
we bring the parents into much closer relation than they are now 
with the work of school and college. 

The question, then, is, what practical means can be devised to lead 
parents to take more interest in the educational life of their children ? 
To be interested, one must have the means of knowing ; and there- 
fore the suggestions, shadowy as they are in the text of the protest, 
seem to go in the right direction. It may be at once conceded that 
all such suggestions are likely to appear thin and weak, because they 
are only means to an end—an end hardly recognised as yet—of 
leading parents to know more and think more about the education 
that they choose for their children. As regards examinations held in 
public—a custom sometimes followed, as I am informed, in Germany 
—it has been said that such examinations might become in some 
hands at least, as they have been in the past, mere forms, the ground 
having been gone over beforehand, and the pupils drilled in their 
answers. It might well be so, where parents were very ignorant or 
very indifferent ; but where they were at all interested inthe matter, 
it would be impossible to keep the secret, and a school would be self- 
condemned, as soon as such manipulation of the work came to light. 
A competent person from the outside—where the parents desired 
it—might be present at the examination, being free to take a cer- 
tain part in it and to report upon it, as a guarantee of good faith ; 
but the truer safeguard is in the impossibility of keeping a secret in 
which the whole school shares, and which boys would delight to tell. 

It would also seem well to consider the suggestion that at some 
schools parents who desired it could have for a moderate payment a 
detailed report of the ground gone over in various subjects by their 
children; in other words, as suggested in the protest, that teachers 
should print, for the use of parents, notes of certain courses they have 
gone through in the term, accompanied by notes upon the manner in 
which the pupils have profited by the teaching, and by notes upon the 
examination that closed the term. No doubt to some parents, without 
any fault of their own, such notes might be nearly as mysterious as 
the dialects of Central Africa, but they could always be placed in 
the hands of friends, and some glimmering might thus come both to 
them and to the public as to what their sons were doing. Any light 
is better than no light; and when teachers had once got through 
the first difficult and tiresome steps of the undertaking, they would 
realise more and more how much would be gained, in the interest of 
education itself, by cultivating the intelligent partnership of parents 
and of the public generally in the work that they were doing. Any 
great system of examination or inspection seems destined to destroy 
all chance of the development of such partnership, for the usual parent 
simply accepts the official verdict, and recognises no occasion for further 
troubling himself in the matter. It is but too surely the crutch of 
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those who become in danger of being made permanently lame by the 
use of it. In saying this it is perhaps fair to add one word. I ought 
to admit that some years ago examinations were an instrument in im- 
proving education. But let it be clearly seen that they were an instru- 
ment, and nothing more. The real motive power was the general 
perception of the bad state of education, and the desire for something 
better; the same motive power, which, as we may hope, is going to-day 
to destroy examinations, in their present form, and replace them by 
better agencies. Our wisdom is to recognise that we are for ever 
driven to change our instruments. The same instrument which did 
good service in one generation is only too often reserved to work 
considerable mischief in another. 

Not less difficult is the question how best to replace competitive 
examination as a means of making official appointments. Well aware 
of the thorny nature of the case, I offer the following suggestions. 
There are several kinds of public service, widely differing in them- 
selves, and the plan sketched would have to be modified to suit the 
circumstances of each service—the character of the different exami- 
nations being dependent upon the special service which it was sought 
to enter. The plan, therefore, is given under a general form, which 
in each case would have its own modification. There would be (say) 
four or five Boards of examiners, before all of which the candidates 
would pass in turn. All examinations would be simply of a test kind. 
Each Board would occupy itself with a certain branch of work ; would 
have sub-divisions corresponding to the different services ; would act 
in turn as a sieve, dividing the successful from the unsuccessful. The 
Boards would test in the following subjects :— 

(1) General mental efficiency. 

The widest possible range should be allowed under this head. 
As under the plan one candidate does not compete against another— 
that is, does not by his success exclude another candidate—the widest 
latitude might be given to candidates in selecting their own subjects, 
and in studying them by different methods. That there was some 
good work done—implying the qualities which belong to good work 
—is all that the examiners need exact for such a test examination. 
Those who could show no good work would be rejected. 

(2) Efficiency in technical matters. 

This examination might range from simple good penmanship and 
correct spelling up to special knowledge connected with the different 
services. 

(3) Physical efficiency. 

There is a great deal to be said as to the means which should be 
taken to test such efficiency. Skill in games would be strongly 
advocated by some persons. Much is to be said for skill in certain 
matters, such as athletics, swimming, &c., in certain trades, such as 
carpentering, engineers’ work, &c., &c., many of which imply valuable 
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qualities. Of course the relative importance of such efficiency depends 
upon the service. 

(4) Character, conduct in the past, and general moral and 
intellectual fitness—as judged by other evidence than examination 
on paper—for the service. 

The reports of the different schoolmasters, in whose forms the 
candidate has been at school, of the professors whose lectures he has 
attended at college, and the result of all examinations held by his 
teachers, should be put in by the candidate, and would afford a 
valuable indication as to character. The knowledge that such 
reports were being accumulated, by a sort of irresistible destiny, as 
future evidence for or against him, would probably act as a great 
incentive to steadiness in the case of many a boy and young man. 

Two commissioners, most carefully chosen, and only holding office 
for a limited time (I think that the permanent Heads of Departments 
might name two of their number to appoint these commissioners— 
it being of importance that appointments, when not made by large 
bodies of electors, should be made either by one person or very small 
bodies of ‘persons), would supervise the whole examination. These 
commissioners should have the assistance of the most qualified persons 
connected with each service. The two commissioners should be 
allowed certain discretion; such as the power to select yearly some 
small number out of the successful candidates—say 5 out of each 
100—whom they believed to be specially fitted, and who would at 
once be nominated for employment. As regards the remaining mass 
of successful candidates, a ballot would take place to fix the order 
in which they should receive appointments; fresh examinations 
being held, either when the whole number had been disposed of, 
or when‘a certain time had elapsed. Iam quite aware that the 
proposal of a ballot is one that will meet with criticism, but I 
think principally from those who, without recognising the tyranny of 
fashion, have allowed themselves to be mentally possessed by the 
modern belief in competitive examinations. To ‘let a man’s success 
depend upon the turn of a halfpenny !’ would be the first exclamation 
of such persons. To which I reply that if it is the case of spinning a 
halfpenny, at least the halfpenny is spun fairly and in the daylight, 
and every man knows the nature of the chance he runs. In the 
case of examinations, there are also chances of many kinds, but they 
are unrecognised and unavowed. In face of the enormous mass of 
papers that have to be looked over, it is now admitted by the most candid 
that todoreal justice—on certain occasions at least—is a physical impos- 
sibility. An examiner is only human; he can only do his best, and must, 
on occasion, slash right and left, like an overtasked surgeon on a battle- 
field. Then there are the many chances of the candidate having 
followed or having missed the right line of reading; of his being 
possessed of the right examination qualities; of his having dodged 
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the examiner, or the examiner having dodged him ; of which examiner 
marks a particular set of papers; of the state of health of the candi- 
date, and of the temper of the examiner, at the moment itself; of 
the candidate having been able to afford, or not, the best preparatory 
guidance. All these are chances, and I think we might easily culti- 
vate a rather unreal state of mind by allowing ourselves to suppose 
that it was intolerable to submit to the chances of the halfpenny, 
whilst we discreetly avoided looking at the other less known chances 
that underlie competitive examinations. Under any circumstances 
I maintain that it is far better to increase the quantity of openly recog- 
nised chance than to lower the best ideals of education throughout 
the country, to spoil the intellectual temper of thousands of bright 
young minds, and to lead an immense mass of teachers to believe 
that the only way to deal with these young minds is to pass them 
through one course after another of violent and exciting mental 
athletics. 

By the side-of such a system a small amount of personal selec- 
tion might perhaps be safely entrusted to such persons as the 
Permanent Heads of Departments. It is not likely that the privilege 
would be abused, where the selections were so few that each attracted 
a certain amount of public attention; and it would greatly increase 
the efficiency of the Departments, if the heads were able to pick 
from time to time a few individuals especially fitted for their work. 
But no system of selection could, as I believe, stand for long, unless 
it were simply subordinate and complementary to a larger system, 
of the impartiality of which the public were completely assured. 

One last remark. Our dear public have to get rid of an illusion. 
The State cannot appoint in the best way. Every private individual 
has an advantage over the State in this respect. The former can 
simply select the person whom he believes to be best fitted for his 
purpose. The State in this matter lies at an infinite disadvantage. 
It can only with the greatest difficulty, if at all, find persons qualified 
to make the selection. Quis custodiet custodes? is the question that 
returns again and again, and finds no answer. Therefore we seem 
driven to choose between systems that are not the best; but if we 
are wise, we shall not select from these—as we are now doing—the 
one which exercises a demoralising influence upon the whole educa- 
tion of the country. The scheme offered has at least this merit, 
that it need only slightly injure educationally those who seek to gain 
appointments. 
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II. 


By Smr FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


BEFORE criticising a system which in its youth was hailed as a great 
reform, and to the development and perfection of which there has been 
devoted as much and as excellent ability as to any modern English 
institution whatever, it seems no more than fitting to show what 
opportunities one has had of forming a considered opinion of its 
merits and its dangers. I must therefore speak of myself so far as is 
needful for that purpose. For about ten years, namely, from my 
election as a King’s Scholar at Eton to my election, now just twenty 
years ago, as a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, I was in the 
state of being habitually examined. I went through the Mathe- 
matical and the Classical Tripos, and competed with more or less 
success for such university and college prizes as then were and still 
are usually competed for by men who throw the main weight of their 
university reading on the Greek and Latin classics. For another 
ten years I had no direct concern with examining except on one or 
two occasions not worth special mention, though I took a good deal 
of interest in the reform of the Triposes at Cambridge. Having been 
called to the Bar before the establishment of the present compulsory 
examination of Inns of Court students, I have not been examined— 
save now and again in dreams—since I became a Fellow of Trinity. 
During the last ten years, again, I have been an examiner in the law 
schools of Cambridge, Oxford, and the Victoria University, and I do 
not think one of those years has passed without my being thus 
engaged in one or more of those schools, or in other occasional 
employment of the same kind. Thus I may claim a fair working 
experience of the university examination system in its methods and 
results, both as candidate and as examiner. It is true that as 
an examiner I can bear witness, of my own knowledge, only to its 
application in that branch of learning with which my own profession 
is concerned. Perhaps I may add without presumption that an 
interval of ten years spent in professional work and study apart from 
scholastic affairs is not likely, at any rate, to have spoilt my chances 
of forming a rational judgment. 

Competitive examination, in the literal meaning of the words, 
would include any trial of strength or skill between several persons 
or associated bodies of persons of whom some or one are to be in 
some way preferred to the others in accordance with the result of the 
trial; and this whether the preference carry with it some kind of 
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substantial gain or reward, or a purely honorific title or distinction; and 
again, whether the distinction in question be conferred by any formal 
act, or marked by any visible token, or consist only in the reputation 
of the published and verified result itself. The Isthmian Games, the 
shooting for the Queen’s Prize, the solution of chess problems pro- 
pounded in a newspaper, come equally within this conception. But 
in common usage we limit the term to examinations conducted as a 
test of proficiency in some branch or branches of knowledge, and 
wholly or mainly by means of identical questions, problems, or exer- 
cises proposed to all the candidates in the same subject, to be dealt 
with in writing within the same limited time, and either without 
using books or other aids to memory, or with liberty to use only 
specified aids. Examination of this kind may be directed to ‘ subjects ” 
or to ‘books,’ or to both. One may be examined in Greek and 
Latin scholarship without any particular Greek and Latin authors 
being prescribed, as in the Cambridge Classical Tripos; or one may 
be required to show knowledge of a particular book chosen for its 
authority or importance in its subject, as the Elements of Euclid or 
the Ethics of Aristotle. Such particular requirements may be and 
often are combined with the requirement of general knowledge of 
the subject and of its literature. This is one of the distinctive tra- 
ditions of the University of Oxford. Cambridge, in its higher ex- 
aminations, has avoided prescribing fixed books. At both Univer- 
sities, however, there has of late years grown up a system of officially 
recommending books as useful in the study of such special subjects as 
history, law, theology, but without requiring a specific knowledge of 
the contents of those books. 

It is needful to bear in mind the limits to which the method of 
examination is subject by its very nature ; these being quite different 
from the dangers and abuses which may attend it when unskilfully 
or inopportunely employed. All that examiners can directly learn 
from the papers sent up to them is how much information and intel- 
ligence, and of what quality, the candidates have then and there 
given proof of in handling their allotted task. Whatever goes 
beyond this can at most be probable conjecture. It is a very probable 
inference that a Senior Wrangler is a man either of generally robust 
constitution or of exceptional nervous energy. Before drawing any 
further inferences, as, for example, whether he is likely to be a good 
man of business, or to succeed in any profession he takes up (even 
in a special application of mathematical knowledge, say practical 
astronomy or electrical engineering), one must know which of 
these types prevails in his person, and other things besides. I do 
not say that the style of his examination work would not, in many 
cases, give indications to a careful examiner. In practice, when 
people want to find out these things, they use more obvious and 
direct means. Now to denounce the Mathematical Tripos because it 
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does not tell us that this one of the Wranglers will make discovezies 
in geometry, another will be a mechanical engineer, and a third will 
be a Queen’s Counsel with a large practice, is like denouncing the 
barometer because it does not always enable us to predict the weather. 
The work of a barometer is to tell us the condition of atmospheric 
pressure, and if it tells that truly there is no other virtue to be 
expected of it. We must not blame the barometer if we catch a 
wetting by trusting its rise unconditionally when the wind is in the 
north-east. 

Again, the knowledge and intelligence displayed in an examina- 
tion are necessarily relative to the prescribed scope of the test, not 
only in general but in details. And when the terms of competition 
are once fixed, examiners can and may concern themselves but little, if 
at all—candidates must and do concern themselves not at all—with any 
ulterior purpose. While the winner in an Isthmian pancratium went 
off to bespeak an ode from Pindar, the loser might have argued with 
thejudges that the best man in that form of contest was not necessarily 
or probably the best man to make a forced march all night and fight 
the Persians in the morning; but the judges would clearly have been 
bound not to listen to him. Nowadays the volunteers who compete 
for the Queen’s Prize regulate their practice according to the condi- 
tions laid down by the National Rifle Association. In their quality 
of competitors they are not free to consider whether those conditions 
do or do not give adequate weight, or the most that is practicable, to 
the powers which a marksman would most need in actual warfare, 
and by which his fire would be most effective. But it is certain that 
the Queen’s Prize is won by the best marksman in the only applicable 
sense—that is to say, the shooter who makes the highest score by 
firing the appointed number of shots at the proper ranges, in his 
appointed turn, and with an arm of the regulation pattern. In short, 
competitive examination, like any other instrument, has its inherent 
limits of operation. Within those limits it can be set to do whatever 
we think fit. If we set it to do something which does not answer 
our further purposes when it is done, that is not the fault of the 
instrument. We examine John Stiles in political economy, and find 
that he is competently acquainted with the theory of rent, and more 
competently so than Thomas Nokes. If on the strength of this we 
conclude that John Stiles is fitter than Thomas Nokes to keep the 
peace between Hindu and Mahometan fanatics in an Indian village, 
we may be right or not; but what we set the examiner to ascertain 
and report was not whether Nokes or Stiles could govern Asiatics 
better, but which of them knew the more political economy. For 
the present we leave aside the further reflections which arise; 
for it seems to be our first business to have an opinion how far our 
instrument, within the limits of its own nature, is to be trusted. 

On this point I have no hesitation in saying -that, if any one 
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objects to examinations as being capricious or unfair in their im- 
mediate results, I must differ with him. Without entering on 
detailed reasons which would be uninteresting to most readers (and 
which moreover have been set forth once for all in Mr. Latham’s book),' 
it may be said that the art of conducting examinations has been 
carried to great perfection by the experience of our universities, and 
of other bodies which have adopted their methods, during the 
present century, and the element of mere accident is, in the ordi- 
nary university subjects, probably reduced to a quantity less than 
any assignable value. No doubt personal accidents may affect the 
candidates. A man may be below his proper condition or ‘ form’ in 
the Senate House as well as on the river or in the cricket field. 
But then itis his business to be in proper condition at the appointed 
time ; and the power of being fit to do one’s best at times not of 
one’s own choosing is perhaps at least as much worth cultivating and 
encouraging as many kinds of specific knowledge and information. 
In fact, if candidates for a Tripos or a Fellowship do not train like 
the crew of a college eight, they know at all events that they also 
have, at their peril, to be capable of their best performance ; and 
the cases in which they fail to do themselves justice are, to the best 
of my belief, by no means common. As for the ‘ personal equation’ 
of examiners, it counts, in my experience, for singularly little, 
certainly for less than is commonly supposed, or than I should 
myself, without actual experience, have guessed. The general coin- 
cidence and mutual confirmation of results independently obtained 
by a set of examiners testing the work of the same candidates in 
different portions of the same subject are far more striking than 
the occasional inequalities of performance and differences of im- 
pression. 

Somehow the law of averages (I am not sure that the expression 
is here strictly correct, but it will be understood) neutralises many 
sources of error which beforehand seem grave. I almost doubt 
whether it would be possible to devise a scheme of examination bad 
enough to prevent the best candidates from coming out at the head ; 
and only those who have repeatedly examined can know how hope- 
lessly below the most merciful standard of competence the worst class 
of candidates, even in honour examinations, are. The man who loses 
his class, or who is plucked, upon one unlucky paper is but a figment 
of the disappointed ones, or of their sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts; at times also, it is said, of their private tutors. What I am 
now saying, however, must be understood with a necessary caution. 
I am speaking of examinations competently conducted by examiners 
who really work together, who exercise real authority and discretion, 
and among whom an experienced majority is secured by introducing 


1 The Action of Examinations considered asx a means of Selection. By Henry 
Latham, M.A, Cambridge, 1877. 
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new members of the board in some form of rotation. Such is the 
settled usage of our ancient universities. The examinations of the 
University of London, and of other bodies which have sought a model 
there, proceed on a different footing ; the examiners are not the final 
judges, but report their separate results (arrived at, I believe, without 
opportunity of conference and comparison, or even with precautions 
against it) to an extraneous body. This appears to me a thoroughly 
perverse and mischievous plan. Maybe the law of averages is too 
much for it even so; but it shal! have from me no word of defence 
or excuse. It is machinery-worship run mad; useful after a sort, 
nevertheless, as a patent reductio ad absurdum of the wrong side of 
examinations. ‘ 
For this is the main body of the grievance against the examina- 
tion system, that a useful servant has been set up as a master, and 
makes (as was likely) a very bad master. In our eagerness to develop 
the resources of the instrument we have forgotten that it is only an 
instrument. This is a besetting fault of our national character as 
constructors and reformers, and has displayed itself in wider fields 
than those of the universities and the Civil Service. British public 
opinion is a weighty mass, and takes much pushing to get started in 
a given direction ; but when it-is once fairly going, the same inertia 
that was on the side of rest will be on the side of motion, and no 
less effort will be required to arrest the motion than was used to 
impart it. Thus in 1832 the first reform of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise was carried with a great struggle. Since that time our one 
method of constitutional reform has been more and more extension 
of the franchise, and proposals for improving the representation of 
the people by any further or other method than the mechanical 
lowering of the voter’s qualification and equalising of constituencies, 
whether proceeding from political leaders, from disinterested students 
of politics, or from practical men of the world who were also 
politicians, have been received at best with respectful indifference. 
I say nothing of their intrinsic merits, but I say that the fixed idea 
of extension of the franchise as a sole and sufficient method of 
reform has prevented them from ever being adequately considered. 
We are more superstitious than the men of Athens; we have no 
room for altars of unknown gods. After we have found an idol and 
worshipped it for one or two generations, it already seems ‘ un- 
English ’ to dispute the complete efficacy of the ritual. In the case of 
examinations we have found a useful test of abilities of a certain kind, 
and a useful guide to selection of persons with regard to such abilities. 
But we have come to believe, or act as if we had come to believe, that 
this particular test is necessarily adequate for every and any kind of 
knowledge and ability, and that the systematic and impartial use of it 
enables us to dispense with all other methods of encouraging sound 
learning or discovering exceptional merit. We trust our machine as if 
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it were little less than automatic, and nothing less than infallible. 
Things have gone so far that whenever it is proposed to recognise a 
fresh department of human knowledge at either university, the pro- 
moters have always to expect the objection that it is not a convenient 
subject for examination. A medieval scholar not having the benefit 
of our modern lights would have supposed that the first question was 
whether, in the general interest of education and sound learning, 
young men ought to be encouraged to pursue such and such a branch 
of scholarship or science ; that it was a secondary, though important 
question, by what means that study could, if judged deserving, be 
best encouraged ; and that, if the means already in common use were 
not sufficient or applicable in any particular case, it was the duty of 
those in authority to devise others. Again, examination is a test of 
producible knowledge, and to that extent it is also a measure, as 
between candidates on the same level of personal capacity and in- 
dustry, of the instruction which the candidates have received. More 
than this, there are ways in which examinations may be and are of 
real service in setting and keeping up a standard of efficient instruc- 
tion. But we find it supposed, on the strength of this, that the 
examiner’s function is in some way a higher and more important one 
than the teacher’s, which is a mischievous and dangerous: delusion. 
It is like believing that literature exists for the sake of grammar; 
but perhaps there are some who do believe this also. Not that a 
teacher may not profit by his experience as an examiner; but it. is 
far more important that examination should not be in the hands of 
persons ignorant of teaching. 

The sufficiency of examination as the controlling method in 
education is maintained in some quarters on a sort of mechanical 
hypothesis. Create, by means of prizes and examinations, a 
demand for a certain kind of information; the information, and 
whatever teaching is needed to produce it, will come of themselves ; 
and you will have an educated nation. The ‘useful knowledge’ 
movement of fifty years ago, with which the spread of examinations 
has been closely connected, was largely based on assumptions of this 
kind. It is needless to refute them at large. Education cannot be 
dealt with like an ordinary commodity purchaseable on demand, as 
J.S. Mill, a witness against the school in which he was trained, 
showed many years ago; and moreover the demand created is not 
for knowledge as such, but for whatever plausible evidence of know- 
ledge will satisfy examiners, or, more accurately, can get the 
reputation of being likely to satisfy them. The result is that much 
work is expended, and many respectable incomes are earned, in 
supplying this demand; I do not doubt that it is very well and 
faithfully supplied ; but the process, whatever else it may be, is not 
a liberal education. An incidental result is that a considerable 
number of active-minded and vigorous persons have a strong interest 
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in the maintenance of the system which furnishes them with pupils, 
and in the excellence of which they naturally believe. If any 
further results in the shape of work of permanent value can be shown 
as the direct product of the system, or connected with it by any 
reasonably probable consequence, I have not heard of them. For 
several years the Inns of Court have spent money with a free hand 
in awarding studentships and prizes upon examinations in Roman 
law. Two books on that subject have been produced in these king- 
doms within the last five or six years which may fairly take rank 
with the best German manuals. One of these came from Oxford, 
and the other from Edinburgh. 

Having made competitive examinations a kind of end in them- 
selves as being the sole recoguised means of obtaining the reputation 
of competence at an early age, we have indirectly, but must effectually, 
discouraged at our seats of learning every kind of intellectual activity 
which has not an obvious bearing on them. ‘Will this pay in the 
schools?’ is the inevitable check on both learners and teachers. 
Freedom of learning and research can be secured, under such con- 
ditions, only by a constant struggle, and hardly so save by those 
who are in some specially favoured position. Worst of all is the 
general lowering of tone in matters of intellect, the enthronement of 
Banausia in the seat of Philosophy herself. At Oxford, even in the 
last retreat of the Humanities, in the school where the tradition of 
learning for its own sake ought to be strongest, it is matter of 
common fame that tutors adjust their lectures on philosophy to the 
philosophical predilections, real or imagined, of individual examiners. 
And Oxford, for technical reasons too long to explain here, should offer, 
in the whole of this matter, by no means an extreme type of the 
mischief complained of. Even in so practical a study as that of the 
law we find men bent rather on ‘getting up’ what will serve 
the immediate purpose of their impending examination than 
on acquiring knowledge which will be of abiding use‘ to;them in 
their profession. It is generally useless to tell them \that real 
knowledge is the surest way to success even in examinations. 
They will not believe it—and the whole tribe of ’purveyors of 
second or third-hand substitutes for knowledge, who}by this time are 
many, are interested in their not believing it. I shall not'attempt 
to consider the evils produced among younger learners, from the 
promising scholars of Eton or Rugby or the Charterhouse down to 
Board School children, by setting up an ideal of examination results 
instead of the ideal of knowledge. These are, I conceive, somewhat 
different in kind from what we see at the universities, and not less 
grave in degree.. But I prefer to leave them to those who can bear 
witness of their own observation. I will only say that the routine of 
examination and competitions, assuming it to be, sooner or later, a 
necessity for the English public school boy, begins much too soon. 

VoL. XXV.—No., 144. xX 
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Madvig, who knew Latin and had some experience of teaching, has 
recorded his opinion that boys would learn Latin all the better if it 
were put off to the age of twelve. 

There is another aspect of the examination system which can 
hardly be realised unless by actual contact with university work, but 
which ought to be mentioned. I mean the frittering away of valuable 
time and energy on the mere machinery of examinations. This has 
been going on for twenty years or more, and recent reforms have 
only aggravated it. By means of examinations we have imposed a 
monotonous routine on university studies; and the only approach 
to a remedy, so far, has been to offer our students the choice of a 
bewildering number and variety of examinations. There is always a 
plan afoot for inventing some new examination or tinkering some 
old one. I do not deny that there have been real improvements in 
principle, improvements which, so far as they go, are valuable checks 
and safeguards. But we are oppressed throughout by the burden 
of overmuch belief in machinery which the last generation of 
reformers has laid upon us, and I am disposed to think that inge- 
nuity has often been wasted on making the machine too fine for the 
work it has to do. Between those who are about to be examined, 
those who are being examined, those who are examining, and those 
who are reforming the examinations, a poor scholar of Cambridge or 
Oxford who has a mind to be a vir doctus just for learning’s sake, 
and to leave his own chosen Faculty, according to his power, in 
some way richer than he found it, is like to have but scant oppor- 
tunities as things now go. 

The selection of public servants has to be considered on its own 
ground. It may be urged that the State is not bound to regard, in 
the first instance at any rate, the effect of its process of selection on 
the general standard of education ; and yet, as Mr. Latham has well 
said, ‘ unless it can be so carried out as to do more good than harm 
to education, we only get one kind of mischief instead of another.’ 
Probably the State is better served on the whole than it was in the 
old days of patronage. I leave it to those who know more of this 
matter than I do to judge whether the State might not be served 
better still, and whether the securing of a certain level of ordinary 
competence could not be combined with a larger discretion in the 
discovery and encouragement of specially serviceable excellence. 
It is surely a significant fact that the Education Department itself 
ig recruited, in its higher branches, not by examination, not even by 
-any limited or modified form of it, but by unfettered personal 
selection. It is easy to see what kind of men are selected, and I 
have never heard of any complaint that the selection works ill. 
They are certainly, most or all of them, men of distinguished uni- 


? See on one aspect of this point Mr. F. Y. Te 's remarks in the Journal of 
Education for October 1888. 
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versity standing, and thus in a manner may be said to owe their 
posts in the public service to success in the university examinations. 
But here the fellowship or the place in the first class is used as an 
indication, not as a compulsory direction. In other words, the 
Department profits by the selecting process of the universities and 
colleges, and profits by it with discretion, instead of repeating the 
process not so well and being tied beforehand to a mechanical follow- 
ing of the result. This is a peculiar example, and perbaps could 
not be largely followed; but it is a good one. To go back to an 
analogy I have already made use of, the Education Department reads 
its barometer like a meteorologist ; other departments are too much 
in the case of the householder who knows nothing of the nature. of 
_the instrument, and reads only the conventional marks of ‘ Set Fair’ 
.or ‘ Change.’ 

It will hardly be practicable in our time to abolish competitive 
examination, either as a scholastic or as an official instrument of 
selection. I donot know that it would be desirable. Education is 
a difficult art; not the least of the difficulties is to make boys and 
young men do things which they would not do of themselves, and 
of which they cannot at the time understand the value. To throw 
away one of the strongest incentives to human action, an incentive 
running through the whole life of all living creatures, would be a 
heroic if not a desperate remedy for its abuses. We do not forbid 
the use of fire-arms because there are a certain number of gun acci- 
dents every year, nor banish powerful drugs from the pharmacopeeia 
because there are a certain number of cases of poisoning by misad- 
venture. This world is a world of competition, and we cannot make 
it otherwise. But powerful motives are to be used by legislators 
and governors with no less care and caution than powerful drugs or 
explosives are to be handled by the chemist. 

This is not, in my opinion, the time or place for any detailed 
proposals ; but some general principles of caution in the use of 
examinations may be shortly stated. In some cases the application 
of them would involve extensive change in existing arrangements, but 
I think the necessary change ought to be made. 

In all organisation of studies, whether in the way of introducing 
new subjects or grouping those already recognised, examinations should 
not be multiplied without necessity. 

More generally, examination by written papers should not be 
assumed to be the normal method of selection, but it should in every 
case be considered whether some more appropriate and effectual 
method may not be found. 

In the case of offices of trust, a qualifying examination admitting 
to service on probation, subject to discretionary powers of confirma- 
tion and promotion, should be preferred to a merely competitive 


scheme. 
x 2 
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Examination ought to be a judicial and not a mechanical process, 
and any system of marking is only a guide for the judgment of the 
examiners: the number of marks obtained by candidates should 
therefore in no case be published. Examiners capable of acting 
unfairly without the supposed check of publishing the marks would 
be no less capable of falsifying the marks themselves. For like 
reasons a fixed numerical standard of marks is objectionable; an 
approximate standard based on continuous experience, and capable of 
adjustment to exigencies, is far better. 

Classification in categories should be preferred, wherever possible, 
to a numerical order of merit. 

Viva voce questioning and discussion, practical work and manipu- 
lation, and whatever may bring the order of examination into con- 
tact with real life, and make it less of a routine apart, should, so far 
as possible, be introduced and encouraged. 

I make no claim to novelty for any of these suggestions, and 
nothing would please me better than that they should be regarded 
as commonplace. 


III. 


By Sm JOSEPH FAYRER. 


I wILL endeavour to reply as briefly as I can to your request that 
I should state the opinion I have formed in respect of the system 
of competitive examination which now exists in this country, whether 
as regards its relation to and effects on education generally, or in 
the selection of candidates for various offices and appointments in 
the public services. 

As regards the education of children and young persons, in 
elementary schools of all grades, in more advanced schools, colleges 
and Universities, I can claim no right, beyond such as appertains to 
all who are interested in education in its true sense, to offer any 
opinion, though I may at once say that having carefully considered 
the subject, I have long been impressed with the belief that exami- 
nations are too frequent and too severe, that they have a tendency 
to divert attention from the true aim of education by developing 
an artificial memory, rather than by gradually strengthening the 
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rational faculties and moulding the intellectual powers into the 
form which will render them most fitted for the duties and emer- 
gencies of life; that moreover they tend to interfere with sound 
teaching, by imposing on the teacher the necessity of following some 
method other than that he might have deemed most appropriate, 
because he is aware that he could not thus ensure the best chance, 
not of advancing the intellectual growth of his pupil, but of success- 
fully passing him through a certain examination. 

Further, I believe that the continual mental strain to which 
children and young persons are exposed has an injurious effect on 
health ; for it is impossible to overwork the nervous system whilst 
the frame is still growing, without prejudice to one or the other, if 
not both, and there is good reason for believing that mental over- 
strain and cerebral irritation are not unfrequent results of the system 
of pressure which now obtains in some schools: my own experience, 
indeed, furnishes me with evidence that it is so. That the education 
and training of childhood and youth in these days is in advance of, 
and an improvement on, that of the past, in many and perhaps most, 
respects, cannot be doubted; but that it is defective in the direction 
above referred to I believe is equally certain ; and I am glad to think 
that the time may be at hand when some healthful modification of 
it will take place. 

As regards the education and examination of young men, experi- 
ence of more than a quarter of a century, during the greater part 
of which time I have been teacher or examiner, and for the last eight 
years have taken part in the competitive examinations for the Navy, 
Army, and Indian Medical Services, has given me an opportunity of 
forming an opinion on the question as it relates to these depart- 
ments of the public service, and has also enabled me to arrive at the 
conclusion that, though examination carefully conducted is indispen- 
sable, the inordinate practice and imposition of it is deleterious, 
demanding, as it does, incessant mental labour, and so preoccupying 
the attention and burdening the memory as to leave little time for 
real thought, digestion, or assimilation of the subject-matter on which 
real culture and knowledge of the work to be accomplished depend, 
whilst practical work is, as a matter of course, narrowed to the most 
contracted limits, and the vast jumble of information, which has been 
arranged in a certain form, sufficient to satisfy the examiner, is thank- 
fully laid aside or forgotten as soon as the ordeal is past. 

I think too much is expected. It is impossible that in four, five, 
or even six. years the enormous amount of knowledge required by 
the medical graduate of the present day can be assimilated, or that 
he can really work up to that which it is supposed to represent. I 
venture to think that longer study of certain subjects, less cramming, 
and fewer examinations might advantageously be substituted for 
the system which now prevails. As for the examinations which are 
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meant to test fitness for the degree or qualification, whatever it may 
be, I think they also might be less severe, and directed to ascertain, 
mot the candidate’s ignorance of recondite or obscure points in 
science, but whether he be possessed of sufficient knowledge of the 
fundamental facts and theories upon which the science is based, to 
justify the examiners in pronouncing him to have the amount of in- 
formation which is really sufficient to entitle him to receive the 
certificate. 

Let any one read some of the papers now set in almost any 
qualifying examination, whether it be in medicine or other faculty or 
branch of science, and ask himself how many passed masters in the 
subject, nay, even how many examiners themselves, could answer the 
questions ? 

Whilst examinations to test progress, conducted by the teachers 
themselves, for the purpose of marking certain stages of the curri- 
culum accomplished, or of finally attesting the fitness for a degree 
or certificate—such being well ordered and directed to ascertain what. 
the candidate does, rather than what he does not, know—are useful 
and should be preserved, others of a more exacting character might 
cease, or be greatly modified. 

It would seem that these rigid examinations, whilst they test the 
temporary possession by the candidate of a vast accumulation of facts 
or figures, give no assurance of gradual and progressive training and 
development of the senses and the higher faculties, and but very 
little of practical knowledge or aptitude for the application of some 
small part of that which he has acquired by rote. 

I do not gather from what I have read in this Review that 
it is desired to abolish competition, but rather to remodel it, to 
make it what it sets itself forth to be—a mode of procuring the best. 
Could competition do this, then, with all its disadvantages, whatever 
they may be, I see neither how it could, nor why it should be, set 
aside. 

Did the present method of education, with its attendant cramming, 
its overburdening of the memory, its overstraining of the brain-power, 
and its frequent and severe examinations, certainly supply the public 
services which depend on it with the best, then it must continue, 
despite the evils attributed toit ; but it isjust here that the question 
arises. Is it fair to assume that the relative general excellence of 
young men may be ascertained by testing them only in certain 
subjects? Does it follow that, because a man knows or remembers 
more Greek, Sanscrit, mathematics, anatomy, physiology, or chemistry 
than others—all alike be it observed, possessing more than qualifying 
knowledge in each subject—he is better than those who may perhaps 
excel him in numerous qualities which are untested but are quite as 
essential in forming an efficient public servant? Such, however, is 
the view implied in the present competitive system of examination, 
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and so it happens that men are stamped as the best who certainly 
would not justify such a conclusion were they submitted to a more 
general ordeal. 

Competitive examination, no doubt, secures the man who knows 
most of some subjects; but until it test mental, moral, social, and 
physical, as well as intellectual qualities—even if it can do that—it 
cannot be admitted that it is what it professes to be, a provider of 
the best. 

It is said that no better mode of providing public servants exists, 
and that it is better than the old system of patronage with all its 
abuses. It may be so, but there are many who think otherwise, and 
who believe that selection, after a thoroughly qualifying test has been 
passed, would be better, and who also think that some method of 
selection might be found which should obviate the possibility of job- 
bery or abuse of patronage. In any case there is room for improve- 
ment in the present system, and if the movement which has been 
initiated by this Review effect this, it will be of national service. 


IV. 
By FRANCIS GALTON. 


THE question has been often put to me by persons engaged in educa- 
tion, whether feasible measurements could be applied to test the 
physical capacities of candidates. It is allowed very generally that 
the present system of examining into the intellectual capacity is 
one-sided, and that if it could be supplemented by a trustworthy 
examination of the bodily powers, the inferences it can afford would 
be increased in value. My own experience of varied forms of 
measurement has been large, and justifies me in speaking with 
assurance as to the time they take and their cost. 

The problem is to give marks for physical qualifications just as 
they are now given for intellectual ones, in order to pass those 
candidates who, being a little under par intellectually, are far above 
par bodily: conversely, to weed out those other candidates who, not 
being particularly fit in respect to their brains, are at the same time 
of decidedly inferior physique. The relative weight to be assigned 
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for intellectual and bodily excellence is a question of detail, most 
important no doubt, but one that need not be discussed here. 

We must not expect too much from physical tests, while we 
should be very cautious not to underrate their real value. They are 
open to obvious objections, but the chief of these are equally appli- 
cable to all examinations, and if disregarded in those already in use, 
may claim an equal right to be disregarded in those about to be pro- 
posed. The first is, that they test no more than the proficiency of the 
examinee at the time they are applied. He may be ill-prepared, or 
else he may have been so well trained for the special occasion as to 
give a fallacious idea of his average working capacity. The second 
is, that all systems of examination are inadequate in breadth. The 
present examinations do not test all the useful faculties of the 
mind, neither would any others that might be suggested test all the 
useful faculties of the body. This is perfectly true, but we may learn 
a great deal of both of them, and must be contented with what we 
can get. The list of bodily measurements that will be suggested 
is brief but useful, and would perfectly serve as a commencement. 
We may feel assured that any newly-established system will become 
improved by experience, and that tests not thought of at first will be 
afterwards devised. The examination of any faculty is a difficult 
art, not be perfected offhand. 

The measurements I now propose would determine these facts: 
(1) stature; (2) weight; (3) strength ; (4) breathing capacity ; (5) 
reaction time; (6) swiftness of movements; (7) hearing power of 
right and left ear separately; (8) keenness of sight of right and left 
eye separately; (9) colour sense. All these tests, except one of 
which I shall speak in which a gymnastic bar is employed, are, or were, 
in use by me at my Anthropometric Laboratory at the International 
Health Exhibition in 1884—at which nearly ten thousand persons 
were measured—or in my present laboratory at South Kensington.* 
Other tests could, I think, be added, viz. for the power of resisting 
both physical and mental fatigue, but the experiments I have made 
are not sufficiently advanced to justify speaking with confidence. 
Before considering these tests separately, it may be mentioned that 
the use of knowing the stature is to give a correct estimate of the 
value to be assigned to breathing capacity. A tall man is likely to 
have larger lungs than a small man, and he would want larger lungs. 
A table of figures has therefore to be consulted in which statures are 
written along the top, and breathing capacities are written down the 
sides. The measure of weight is to serve in an exactly similar way for 
correcting the observed determination of strength. Two of the most 


* It is attached to the so-called Western Gallery which runs parallel to Queen's 
Gate and contains the Science Collections of the South Kensington Museum. The 
gallery is entered either from Queen’s Gate or from the new Imperial Institute Road, 
and the admission is free. 
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important tests in the list are those of keenness of eyesight and of 
the colour sense. It is impossible to perform them satisfactorily 
in the variable light of a London day, which ranges between 
murkiness and brilliancy. The tests should be made in a uniform, 
and therefore with an artificial light, and not be applied until the 
eye has had time to accommodate itself. For this reason the whole 
examination ought to be conducted in a room whose general illumin- 
ation is not brighter than that under which the tests of sight are 
made, and these should he the last of the whole series. Electric 
lighting would be especially convenient, as it shows off all the colours. 
We will now consider the tests separately in their order. 

HEIGHT AND WEIGHT.—These simple measures need no remark, 
except that it takes an easy ? minute to make and to record each of 
them. 

STRENGTH.—A method much used in the gymnasia attached to 
American colleges is to record the number of times that a man can 
successively pull himself up to the level of his chin on a gymnastic 
bar. This measures his strength relatively to his weight, therefore 
no correction for weight is needed. I myself have only used two 
instruments for testing strength: one was Salter’s dial that registers 
the strength of pull, like an archer with his bow; the other was 
another of Salter’s dials to measure the strength of squeeze. Ex- 
perience showed that these two measures ran so closely together 
that I have now discarded the former. An improved design by the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company enables the grip of the 
instrument to be adjusted to suit the hand of the examinee, and 
appears to afford a much fairer test than the older form. Allow ? 
minute for making and recording the squeeze test, and 14 minute 
for the gymnastic bar—total, 2} minutes. 

BREATHING Capacity.—This is a most important datum, because 
it determines the maximum amount of continued exertion that can 
be made on an emergency. The instrument I have used is of a well- 
known design; it works on the same principle as the immense 
gasometers that are attached to gasworks. Three successive trials 
ean be made and recorded in 1} minute, and these are sufficient. 

REACTION TIME TO SIGHT gives in a numerical form the same 
sort of information about the quickness of eye and hand that would 
be derived from an exact knowledge of a man’s quickness in shooting 
snipe or rabbits, or as a fencer. There are numerous instruments 
for measuring it. That which Iam nowusing is not minutely accurate, 
but is quick and easy to work, and might be made to work still more 
easily. There are two falling rods, set free by the sameact. During 
their course downwards, when they are falling fast, the shorter of them 
suddenly uncovers a window slit ; thereupon the examinee, as quickly 
as he can, presses upon a key that arrests the other rod. The excess 
of distance travelled over by the second rod is marked on an appro- 
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priate scale that gives the elapsed time in hundredths of a second, 
between seeing the light and making the response. The same ap- 
paratus gives the reaction time to Sound by merely pushing a bolt. 
This arrests the fall of the first rod at the instant before its top reaches 
the level of the window, and the examinee presses the key as quickly 
as he can after hearing the blow of the rod upon the bolt. It is 
possible to make three successive trials with the eye and three with 
the ear in less than three minutes. Other instruments of extreme 
accuracy, and familiar to physiologists, are available; but I know of 
none of these that can be easily set and read off both quickly and 
surely by a not very skilled examiner. I am now constructing an 
entirely different instrument which promises to act the best of any. 

SwIFTNESS OF MOVEMENT was tested by means of a rather coarse 
apparatus, in which the sinuous trace left on the bar that was 
moved, by means of a pencil attached to the end of a vibrating rod, 
gave a measure of the velocity of the bar; and 14 minute sufficed 
for the test. I have thought of simpler plans but have not yet 
tried them. There are numerous methods dependent on the use 
of electricity, by which the time occupied in moving through a 
small space can be measured with extreme accuracy, but they are 
costly and tedious in use. My test was applied to find the swift- 
ness with which a straightforward blow could be given with the 
fist. The precise form and application of this test should, however, 
be reconsidered. 

HEARING PoweER.—It is not difficult to determine this relatively, 
but most difficult to do so in terms of absolute measurement. The 
source of sound that I should propose would be three tiny hammers, 
with axles running through their handles, and severally lifted and 
let fall by electro-magnets worked froma distance. In order to avoid 
uncertain echoes and reverberations, I would enclose them in a strong 
stoneware jar, with a small opening turned towards the examinee. 
This entirely checks the transmission of sound in any other direc- 
tion, while a wooden box, however thickly covered with felt, is 
curiously ineffective. The hammers should strike on anvils of 
different materials, in order to produce different qualities of sound, 
because a man may hear one kind of sound with facility, though not 
another. The examinee would not know beforehand which of the 
sounds to listen for, or when it would be made. He would have to 
state what he heard when standing at each of two, or perhaps three, 
specified distances indicated by marks on the floor. Allow three 
minutes for this test. 

KEENNESS OF SIGHT.—This is easily and well tested in young 
persons under a uniform light, by an instrument that I have long 
used, in which little blocks carrying numerals printed in diamond type 
are set at various indicated distances from the eye-hole. When the 
persons tested are past middle age, the indications are affected by 
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the gradual loss of power to adjust the focus of the eye to various 
distances.. The optical apparatus of the eye may in other respects 
be perfect, but acuteness of vision will fail for precisely the same 
reason that the image in a camera will be blurred, however good the 
the object-glass may be, if the mechanical arrangements for setting 
it at the proper focus act imperfectly. Otherwise, the test is 
exactly parallel to that of noting the degree of clearness with which 
a camera can throw the image of a page of a book, printed in small 
type, upon its screen. In addition to this, Snellen’s well-known Test- 
types would be used at the ordinary distance of twenty feet. It is 
advisable in all tests of eyesight to duplicate the apparatus, that the 
examinee may have time to puzzle over it and satisfy himself. as 
to what he can do without keeping the examiner waiting, who will 
then leave him for a while, and go on with another. Under these 
circumstances, 14 minute is quite sufficient for the examiner. 
CoLour SENSE.—A full and rigorous examination of this requires 
costly apparatus and much time, but the rough way of testing it by 
means of coloured wools is easy enough, especially with the instru- 
ment I have long used. ‘The examinee is left to himself, to take as 
much time as he likes, and finally he puts four pegs into holes 
opposite to four blocks of wood out of a long row of them lying side 
by side in a frame, on each of which a differently coloured wool is 
wound. He is set to match certain colours, and he puts the pegs into 
the holes opposite to the colours that he selects as matches. Then 
the attendant raises a hinged flap which exposes the numbers in- 
scribed in large type on the feet of the blocks, from which it is 
seen at once whether the right selection has been made. The order 
of the blocks in the frame can be changed at pleasure. Using 
duplicated or triplicated instruments, this test does not occupy more 
than half a minute of the tester’s time. He has merely to raise the 
flap and to record the result. I have some new instruments on 
trial of a more delicate kind. One contains strips of variously tinted 
glass laid on white paper, which could be used if thought preferable. 
Adding together all the estimated times, the total does not 
exceed a quarter of an hour. I feel sure that, with proper manage- 
ment, that would be sufficient. Many more measures, and in part 
quite as troublesome ones, are now made at my laboratory in that 
time, and the experience at the Health Exhibition was the same: 
An examiner working eight hours a day could easily test many more 
than twenty-five persons. He need not be highly skilled, though he 
must be accurate, methodical, cool, and painstaking. My present 
superintendent was a sergeant in the army, who had held positions of 
considerable trust and was strongly and deservedly recommended. 
At the Health Exhibition I also employed a sergeant; I had besides 
& boy to help with the papers, and to give prefatory explanations. 
Moreover, I had the advantage of frequent and vigorous help from 
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the optician who made the instruments. At M. Bertillon’s labora- 
tory in the Bureaw des Signalements in Paris, where about one 
hundred suspected criminals are measured during each forenoon in a 
variety of ways, there are two measurers and two recorders. I found 
the charge of threepence per person sufficient to cover all the costs 
of measuring at the Health Exhibition. The same just suffices to 
cover that in the laboratory at Cambridge, but I supplied the 
instruments in both cases. 

In my present laboratory no charge is now made, but I could 
certainly defray its maintenance by a charge of a few pence for each 
person if it were uniformly well attended. Therefore, neither in 
cost nor in administration need the establishment of a laboratory to 
test the physical qualifications of candidates, present any difficulty. 


V. 
By Dr. PRIESTLEY. 


One of the evils arising from the present examination system, in 
its many ramifications, is that it induces men to read and work 
merely for examination, instead of the attainment of knowledge in 
itstrue sense. Students, if industrious, pore over their vade-mecums, 
or summaries of the subjects for the pass, and evince a strange unwil- 
lingness to attend the instruction of eminent professors, to whom 
probably they have paid fees, in accordance with regulations which 
prescribe attendance as part of the usual curriculum. In thus with- 
drawing from the lecture-room they lose all the advantages arising 
from personal contact with the professor—an influence which must 
count for something as a factor in education, when, as is commonly 
the case, the professor is a man of eminence, and is possessed of a 
distinct personality of his own. Such a teacher, it is evident, is able 
not only to infuse vitality into the subject he teaches, but he must 
be competent to give students a broader and more comprehensive 
view of their studies than can be gathered from any epitome which 
professes to be sufficient for the purposes of examination. 

This indifference to the advantages of higher education is espe- 
cially exemplified among medical students, a large proportion of whom 
are more bent on picking up points and details which may best serve 
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their purpose as future examinees, than in seeking that wider and 
sounder knowledge which will enable them successfully to cope with 
injuries and disease in future practice. A remarkable example of 
this was given in evidence before the Commission concerning a new 
university for London, which has not yet presented its reports. A 
celebrated professor—whose researches have created a revolution in 
surgical practice, and whose renown brings professors and practi- 
tioners from every part of the world to hear his prelections—confessed, 
with reluctance, that his class did not consist largely of the ordinary 
students, who, in accordance with regulations, had entered for his 
course, but of strangers and others collected from various quarters, 
who were interested in the higher branches of surgery and in the 
practical demonstration of the most recent developments of surgical 
practice. The reasons given for this were, that the ordinary student 
found his teaching less available for impending examinations, and 
that he therefore preferred to go to a teacher or ‘coach’ who would 
give him in small compass what would best serve for this purpose. 
He preferred, in fact, ‘tips,’ and cut and dried axioms which might 
be successfully used as answers to questions, to knowledge based on 
broader principles, and giving larger expansion to his intellectual 
faculties. This same professor attributed his failure to attract ordi- 
nary students to the fact that, while he was a teacher, he was not 
also an examiner. Had he been looked forward to by the students 
as their future examiner, as well as their present teacher, they would 
have felt bound to make themselves familiar with his doctrines and 
practice, with a view to the possession of a future diploma or degree. 
That the fault here indicated was not to be attributed to the want of 
attractiveness in the method of teaching, was abundantly proved by 
the crowded audiences of ordinary students attending the clinical 
lectures of the same professor, at two separate universities, where in 
former years he had exercised the double function of teacher and ex- 
aminer to the same students. One of the remedies suggested was, 
that in London, as in Edinburgh and elsewhere, professors and 
teachers should in some form take part in the examination of those 
they had taught, and so while restoring the prestige of the teacher, 
give an inducement to the student to cut himself free from ‘ cram- 
mers’ and‘ tips.’ The idea that students should always be examined 
by others rather than by their own teachers, so as to ensure entire 
impartiality has in recent years been worshipped as a sort of fetish. 
Some conscientious examiners have gone so far as to decline to exa- 
mine any candidate they knew personally, even if not a pupil. But 
the question at least deserves ventilating, whether by this system the 
candidate gets all the credit he deserves, or, in all cases, fair play. It 
is notorious that some of the hardest working and most meritorious 
men are plucked. In science as in literature, views are often so di- 
vergent, that a student who has mastered the doctrines of one pro- 
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fessor, or the practice of another, may find himself utterly at fault 
in endeavouring to satisfy the demands of an examiner who looks on 
some questions in a different light, or who regards some matter of 
vital importance which has been but slightly touched upon, or 
neglected, by another authority. In medicine, as in other studies, it 
is not to be expected that candidates for degrees or diplomas shall be 
familiar with the views of all authorities on any given topic, nor so 
thoroughly conversant with all points of practice, as older and more 
experienced practitioners. But if they had proved themselves to have 
mastered the teachings of their own accredited professors, it would 
at least be a guarantee of sufficient mental training, and of capacity 
for future work. 

The practical difficulties in the way of permitting teachers to 
examine their own pupils in a place like London are no doubt very 
great, on account of the large number and diversity of institutions 
engaged in teaching. But if its desirability be acknowledged, some 
solution may doubtless be found, or some compromise effected in 
that direction. The plan works admirably in Edinburgh and other 
universities. Assessors act with the professors in conducting the 
examinations, and no imputations of undue laxity or unfairness have 
ever been made. Edinburgh, as a school of medicine, is not only 
one of the largest and most efficient, but its degrees are everywhere 
highly esteemed. 

As matters stand at present, there is, in London at least, no 
proper unison between teaching and examination in medicine. The 
result is that teachers as well as students often complain that 
examiners are unfair, while examiners allege that candidates are im- 
perfectly taught. Whether the failure to bring teaching and exami- 
nation into accordance lies with the professors or with the examiners 
may not be very clear, but the lamentable fact remains, that if 
teachers wish to be popular and successful, they must submit them- 
selves to the requirements of examinations, and thus be restricted 
in their ideas—dwarfed in their aspirations and energies. The 
establishment of a teaching university may, it is hoped, rectify this 
anomaly. Examinations in these days have become such bugbears 
to people in every sphere of life, that they begin to haunt mothers 
as soon as their sons are born,‘ and they threaten to engulf their 
daughters also. 

We may not be able now to do without them, but we may at 
least rob them of some of their terrors, and increase the probability 
of deserving men getting through. 

Much necessarily depends on the examiner. 


* The mother of a large family, who had taken chloroform at the birth of another 
child, inquired, as soon as she became conscious, whether the new-comer was a boy 
or a girl. On being informed it was a boy, she burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, 
dear ! those dreadful competitive examinations !’ 
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Properly to fulfil the duties of an examiner is no easy task. As 
an examiner of much experience, and one who has acted in that 
capacity in three universities as well as the Royal colleges of 
physicians and surgeons, I have long formed the opinion, which 
time has only strengthened, that the office of an examiner, in any 
subject, is a very difficult and a very delicate one to exercise rightly. 
Some men seem to have a natural and intuitive faculty for exer- 
cising it wisely, but the larger number of men require study and 
training for it. The mere possession of knowledge is not enough. 
If this were only acknowledged and provided for, examinations would 
at least be less formidable than they are at present. The object of 
an examiner should always be to find out how much a man knows ; 
not the few things he may not know. A non-observance of this rule, 
constantly leads the puzzled student to believe that his examiner has 
been looking up abstruse questions from obscure corners expressly 
for his confusion, and engenders a feeling of injustice. An examiner, 
besides courtesy and the power of putting a candidate at his ease, 
must have the gift, possessed by few, of stating his questions in such 
plain terms that there is no mistaking their import. Any ambiguity 
in their form only starts a confusion in the candidate which 
deepens as he tries to free himself from it, and utterly baffles him. 
When it is recollected, besides, that many candidates become so 
demoralised, in presenting themselves for examination, that they not 
only forget what they have learned, but may even lose the evidence 
of their special senses, it will be understood how painful the situa- 
tion becomes. Sir George Paget, of Cambridge, has remarked that 
some men, under examination, cannot distinguish odours, nor discrimi- 
nate by taste substances which would be perfectly obvious if the mind 
were less confused. Thus sweet things are said to be sour, and sour 
things sweet. Some men, again, require twice the time to grasp 
the purport of a question as compared with other men. It must be 
acknowledged therefore that infinite patience, and indeed a sort of 
intuition, is required, to appreciate the difference between ignorance 
and inability to answer rightly and quickly on the spur of the 
moment. Time must be given, so that the slower mind, which 
perhaps is well informed, may have a chance of pulling itself right. 
In these cases no rapid or brusque questions can possibly evoke the 
information required. 
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VI. 


By tHE BISHOP or CARLISLE. 


ALMost coincident with the first stirring-up of the question of 
Examinations in the pages of this Review was an event which oc- 
curred in Cambridge, and which may be regarded as indirectly con- 
nected with the controversy—lI refer to the demonstration made in 
honour of Dr. Routh, by a number of his distinguished pupils and 
friends, on occasion of his retirement from the work to which he has 
devoted his time and his energies with such marvellous success. On 
occasion of that demonstration the Times, in a leading article, truly 
remarked that Dr. Routh could, if he pleased, tell us, in all proba- 
bility, more about examinations than any one else ; and, if I remember 
rightly, encouraged him to take up his pen for the purpose. I wish 
he had done so; perhaps he will; but, whether he does or not, there 
is, I am convinced, much to be said about examinations which has 
not yet been said, and which a man of Dr. Routh’s unique experience 
could probably say better than any one else. 

While Dr. Routh is mending his pen, I would venture to submit 
a few thoughts and reminiscences, which may perhaps be not entirely 
beside the mark with reference to the important subject to which this 
Review has opened its pages. 

First, however, let me remark that I received an invitation to 
sign the protest with which the discussion commenced, and that I 
declined to do so. My decision was reached, not in virtue of the 
persuasion that nothing was amiss with the examination system as it 
at present exists, for I think that it is easy to point out great defects. 
and that great defects have been pointed out ; but rather because I 
thought the statement of the case one-sided and imperfect. I do not 
intend, however, in this paper to criticise the views of those who 
signed the protest ; my purpose is rather to set down a few thoughts 
of a positive character, which reflection upon the general subject of 
examinations in the light of my Cambridge experience of other days 
suggests to my mind. 

I regard the subject in two different characters—(1) as an 
examinee, (2)as an examiner. It is more than fifty years since I had 
my first experience of being examined at Cambridge ; it is somewhat 
less since I first discharged the duty of examining others. Lapse of 
time has by no means destroyed the feelings appropriate to these two 
very different characters. I may add that these feelings are of a 
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bright and pleasurable kind. I have spent as happy hours under the 
process of examination as any that I ever spent. - For that matter, 
examining is, under suitable conditions, pleasant work too: sad 
enough, no doubt, if the examinees are idle dolts, but full of interest 
when they are youths of brightest intellect, honestly competing for 
the spolia opima of the University, and submitting to the test of 
examination the results of their honest work. 

1. I write, then, in the first instance in the iene of one who 
has been examined—as what Cambridge man has not? Examination 
used to be (I suppose it is now) the very atmosphere in which under- 
graduates live. I speak chiefly of that side of education which in 
former days was most distinctive of the Cambridge system, namely, 
the mathematical. A distinguished teacher of elementary knowledge 
once gave as a general recipe for good teaching: ‘ First catechise 
knowledge into boys’ heads, then catechise it out of them.’ This was, 
I think, to a great extent the method which successful tutors, whether 
public or private, adopted, and, I presume, still adopt. The expo- 
sition of the subject given by the tutor, and intended to assist the 
pupil in understanding the textbook, had for its necessary comple- 
ment an examination paper, which would give both tutor and pupil 
the opportunity of seeing how far the subject had been understood. 
Teaching without examination would have seemed an absurdity. 
No doubt mathematical subjects have an advantage over most others 
in this respect, that they lend themselves thoroughly to this test of 
their having been learned and inwardly digested. In some subjects 
a man may deceive himself or his tutor. Mere memory may enable 
the examinee to acquit himself respectably—cram may pass for know- 
ledge; but the examples and problems, which constitute the most 
important part of a mathematical paper, are sure to make it evident 
whether the subject has been really taken up by the brain and 
assimilated by the intellect. 

My brightest recollections of Cambridge undergraduate days are 
connected with the pupil-rooms of the late William Hopkins. He 
was the first great senior-wrangler maker: he began with the pre- 
sent Bishop of Worcester in the year 1829, and continued the pro- 
cess year after year with certain exceptions, until Dr. Routh reigned 
in his stead. It was a great pleasure as well as privilege to sit at 
Hopkins’s feet : his mode of expounding a new subject to his class 
was a model of clearness; one always felt sure that if one only sat 
still and listened with all attention, one would understand the whole 
thing when he had finished; when this time arrived the difficulties 
had so been cleared away, that men felt tempted sometimes to 
imagine that they understood the subject as well as he did himself. 
His great effort was always to exhibit, and help his pupils to lay hold 
upon, principles; in examining the solution of a proplem sent up to 
him, he might possibly run over some error in algebraical working, 
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but any slip in principle he was down upon like a hawk. His maxim 
with regard to the final Senate House test, and the place to be gained 
in the tripos, was ever something of this kind: ‘Get to understand 
your subjects thoroughly ; and then, if you do not get a proper place 
in the tripos, it will be the fault of the examiners and not yours.’ 
No thought was more carefully banished from the pupil-rooms than 
that of ‘getting up things which will pay.’ I never but once 
remember hearing a man ask Hopkins’s opinion as to whether it 
would pay to get up a certain subject ; and I feel well convinced that 
the answer received would prevent the question being ever asked 
again. The notion of ‘cram’ was never permitted to enter that 
happy inclosure ; it was honest work, and was felt to be so. Under 
the influence of that admirable tutor, to whom I feel that I owe 
more than I can express, I should have worked with the same enthu- 
siasm and delight if there had been no such place as the Senate 
House, and if moderators and examiners had not been invented. 

But of course examination played a great part in our studies. I 
think that every Saturday was given entirely to this kind of work— 
catechising in during five days, and then catechisirg owt on the sixth. 
There was no recognised competition in this. We were not classed ; 
we did not know what and how much our fellows had done—which I 
mention because there is such a tendency to put the word examina- 
tion and the word competitive together. Some persons seem to 
think that the two are inseparable ; but in reality there are occasions 
when the separation is very desirable. Examination is a help to study 
as well as a test of superiority and inferiority ; and much, or rather 
all, of the evil connected with examinations, arises from the fact, that 
the result of the examination is too often and too conspicuously 
capable of being measured by the weight of solid plum pudding 
allotted to the boy or to the man who gets most marks. 

There is much mischief connected with the notion of ‘ preparing 
for examination.’ An examination should never be prepared for: or 
rather each day should be so completely and so truly a day of pre- 
paration, that it would be impossible to describe one day more than 
another by that name. One great element of success in an examina- 
tion is to have the head clear, and the whole physical system in 
prime working order; such results can be obtained rather by a 
long walk, or a good pull, or a twenty-mile ride, than by ‘ sapping ” 
till the last. I have a keen recollection of preparing for the Senate 
House by a gallop with five or six friends over the Gogmagogs. 

With regard to the general question of competition in educational 
and intellectual matters, I think that the peculiar bent and tendencies 
of the English race should be taken into account. It is sometimes 
argued that the dignity of science and literature suffers by the com- 
petitive system ; that the first class of mind does not willingly submit 
itself to, and does not require, the artificial stimulus of examination ; 
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that men who have the true instinct of knowledge pursue ii for its 
own sake and had better be let alone, and so forth. All which is 
perfectly true as concerns exceptional men ; but the large percentage 
of men are not exceptional: in saying which I do not refer merely to 
the dunces and incapables; the large percentage of intelligent men 
can be encouraged to do their best by the sense of rivalry—at least, 
this is true of Englishmen, and it is with Englishmen that we are 
concerned. Years ago, when I was residing in Cambridge, a clever 
and well-read young German brought letters of introduction to me, 
and we became great friends. He wanted to study England and the 
English, and Cambridge as one of England’s notable centres. On one 
occasion he said to me, ‘I now begin to understand what was said to 
me in Germany, and which I did not understand then ; it was this— 
The English do everything by way of racing.’ What seemed to 
strike him was that the principle of competition which he observed 
in the Senate House was identical with that which was exhibited on 
the banks of the Cam. Some men raced to be senior wrangler, and 
some to get the college boat to the head of the river. He recognised 
this as ‘the intelligent foreigner,’ and the observation has always 
seemed to me to be true and worthy of attention. Boating, cricket- 
ing, football, have their very life in the principle of competition, and 
when English blood settles itself at the Antipodes or on the other 
side of the Atlantic there springs up as from a seed full of life the 
spirit of rivalry in sports. Are we ashamed of this? Is it nota 
generous rivalry? And may there not be as generous a rivalry in 
matters of brain as in those of muscle and pluck and manual skill ? 
For my own part I confess that I felt as keen a pleasure in the 
struggle of the examination room as some of my contemporaries felt 
in that of the boats. Nor do I ever remember to have been led to 
suppose that this struggling for the mastery was alloyed by any baser 
feeling. I believe that we had no other feeling concerning honours 
than that which is expressed by the motto, Detur dignissimo. The 
only occasion on which I can remember experiencing any great 
anxiety concerning results, was when there was a possibility of him 
whom we all knew to be the best man of the year not gaining the 
first place. Robert Leslie Ellis, the senior wrangler of my year, now 
best known as the editor of Bacon’s philosophical works, possessed one 
of the very finest intellects with which I have ever come in contact ; 
but he was delicate physically, as bis early death painfully proved ; 
and there was a chance that the fatigue of the examination might 
break him down and prevent him from showing his real strength. 
When the examination was finished, and we found that he had not 
been broken down, we knew what the result must be ; and I believe we 
all rejoiced ; certainly I myself rejoiced most heartily. 

Of course it may be said that the excitement of examinations is 
unwholesome, and it may be urged that those who work under 
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such influences not unfrequently do nothing worth doing afterwards. 
It is easier, however, to make such criticisms than to indicate what 
should be done in substitution. That the system as it exists now 
needs amendment I do not doubt. It has, I think, in a certain sense 
run mad. The fact that the English do everything by way of racing 
has become much more true during the last twenty years than it 
ever was before; and now the racing is extended to such very 
childish subjects that there is danger of little brains being addled 
and of the whole system being made ridiculous. But looking upon 
university competition as the training ground for all the professions, 
not so much for the definite manufacture of scientific and literary 
men, but for the bringing out of the intelligence of men in the 
manner which seems best to suit the genius of the English race, 
there is much to be said for the wisdom and institutions of our 
forefathers in connection with this matter. In fact, the very name 
of wranglers indicates what our Cambridge forefathers had in view : 
it was not science, and learning, and philosophy as such which they 
chiefly intended to cultivate and to crown; it was the power of 
using the brains which God had given young men upon any subject- 
matter proposed to them, which was the main point to be con- 
sidered ; so that the subsequent non-cultivation of science by senior 
wranglers would not have seemed to the men of old time any argu- 
ment against their system. Such names as Airy, Stokes, Adams, 
Cayley, Tait, Rayleigh—to mention a few living men—may be suffi- 
cient to show that senior wranglers are not always lost to science ; 
but even if it were otherwise, it would not necessarily follow that. 
a system of competition for university honours was unwholesome 
and therefore to be deprecated. 

What we seem to need in a university, and what, I suppose, we 
have to a great extent, is that the system of competition should 
be supplemented by other agencies. Some subjects do not lend 
themselves conveniently to wrangling ; and men may gain much 
valuable knowledge in the quiet, and perhaps scantily attended, 
lecture-room of an eminent professor, without the necessity of pre- 
paring for any competitive examination. There are some subjects 
in which competition would be most undesirable. The fitness of 
things should be considered in competitive examinations as in other 
matters. Education may be sacrificed to examination; at the same 
time it is possible that education may be advanced by the same 
process if judiciously applied. 

The real difficulty with regard to examinations seems to manifest 
itself when the machinery of examination is applied, not as an educa- 
tional test at all, but as a means of selection for appointments and 
of apportioning prizes. A boy at school, or a young man at college, 
or as a member of a university, passes an examination which is in- 
tended primarily to test the manner in which he has spent his time 
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upon his studies; the result may be that he gains a prize—a book, 
a scholarship, or what not. But this is only a secondary result: the 
gaining of the prize may be pleasant, but not to gain the prize 
implies no failure; wranglers may be happy, but senior optimes are 
not necessarily miserable. The purpose of the examination is to 
enable a man to estimate his own doings ; the gaining a high honour 
or a prize is merely a pleasing accident. But in examinations for 
appointments, which have been introduced of late years, wisely and 
justly in principle as I believe, the condition of things is reversed. 
The prize is the end and aim of the whole proceeding— at least, so it 
is quite certain to be regarded. There are twenty appointments to 
be made, and seventy candidates ; so by the laws of arithmetic there 
will be twenty successes and fifty failures: and the failures will be 
absolute, with no extenuating circumstances. The result is that the 
whole tone and estimate of the examination is likely to be demora- 
lised ; a system of cramming almost necessarily grows up. Parents 
are not ashamed, as I know from experience, to talk of sending their 
sons to ‘crammers,’ as though that name implied no disgrace, but a 
legitimate and honourable profession. It is obviously impossible for 
a gentleman who accepts pupils on such terms to warn them against 
cram—to tell them not to trouble themselves about the examination, 
but to get up their subjects conscientiously, and let the examination 
take care of itself; the lads would laugh in their tutor’s face if he 
said anything of this kind ; they would say naturally and truly, ‘ We 
were sent here to be crammed, and it is your business to get us into 
the first twenty by hook or by crook.’ This, no doubt, is a very bad 
result; but I would urge that it is something which needs to be 
regarded not from the point of view of education, so much as from 
the point of view of the interests of the public service. So far as 
education is concerned, these victims of cram were educated—or 
uneducated—before they came into the cramm:2r’s hands, and what 
they were before, that they will chiefly be afterwards. The question 
is whether the process is one by which the best men are selected for 
the public service. On this point opinions may differ; my own is of 
no special importance. But I may mention that I once had a conver- 
sation with (the late) Sir James Stephen on the subject, and what 
he said was this: He would have had a paper examination of candi- 
dates for appointments as a first sifting, and then would have in- 
quired of those who had passed with credit what else they could do: 
one could ride across country, another could row, another had tra- 
velled, and so forth. Sir James Stephen imagined that by a judi- 
cious combination of the paper and the practical, good results might 
be obtained for the public service. This, however, is a point which 
lies chiefly beyond my present purpose ; what I was intending to 
insist upon was the distinction which ought to be made between 
examinations as means for awarding appointments or prizes, and 
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examinations as means of testing work and as an educational appli- 
ance. In the former case they may be a necessary piece of public 
machinery, but they have no more to do with education than has the 
examination of a soldier by the surgeon before he enters the army, 
or of the policeman before he joins the force. The danger is lest there 
should be a practical confusion of two things which are immensely 
different, and lest the demon of cramming, which can scarcely be 
exorcised from the preparation of men more or less idle for an exa- 
mination upon which their future very much depends, should cast 
his dark shadow over those other examinations which are truly and 
honestly educational. ' 

2. I said in the earlier part of this paper that I regarded the 
subject from the two points of view of examinee and examiner. I 
now pass to the second of these points of view. 

Having held the office of moderator or examiner (between which 
two offices the difference is not so great as the difference of title 
might seem to imply) six times, I can speak with some confidence 
of the manner in which things used to be done in Cambridge: pro- 
bably they are done still more perfectly now. It may be useful to 
describe the preparation for the Senate House. 

The two moderators and two examiners used to meet evening 
after evening at the rooms of the senior moderator for the purpose 
of settling the questions. It is agreed with regard to one par- 
ticular paper, which we will take as an example, that it shall contain 
(say) twenty questions; those questions to be produced at the next 
meeting by the two members of the examining body to whom the 
particular paper is allotted by the university scheme. The whole 
body of four meet in solemn conclave. Each question is read out 
by the person who has prepared it; and then it is the business 
of the other three to find fault. The question has to run the 
gauntlet of the three who have not set it, and who criticise it with 
respect to difficulty, appropriateness, and clearness of expression. 
There is no abstention from criticism on the ground of politeness ; 
if a hole can be found, it is mercilessly exposed; in fact there was 
frequently much sense of fun in proving to a brother examiner that his 
statement of a question was capable of being taken in some wrong 
sense, or in establishing any objection which could reasonably be 
raised. But the setting of bookwork questions, that is, questions 
which men might be expected to answer if they had properly digested 
the ordinary textbooks, was as nothing compared with the setting of 
riders upon those questions. It used to be thought that a book- 
work question was a poor imperfect thing without some ingenious 
little problem, or rider as it was technically called, the solution of 
which would show clearly whether the man who had answered the 
question knew thoroughly what he was doing. An examiner pro- 
posed a bookwork question to his colleagues, and it fell flat: there 
was nothing to be said against it, not much for it, so it passed. 
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without criticism. But then came some ingenious application of the 
principle which the bookwork involved, and the countenances of the 
three critics brightened: ‘That’s very pretty—and of course a man 
can do it, if he understands what he has been writing, &c. &c.’ With 
such admiring remarks the neat rider is put into its place, and the 
party proceeds to the next question. 

I lay stress upon this method of constructing mathematical 
papers because it brings to notice two points—one, that mathema- 
tical subjects lend themselves well to the exposure and checkmating 
of ‘cram ;’ and the other, that the prime purpose of good examiners 
is {o expose and checkmate the same. A good deal of the ridicule 
which is thrown by the outside world upon examination papers would 
be spared, if it were recognised that even in examining schoolboys in 
arithmetic, questions are far more conducive tothe end to which hey 
are constructed if they assume the form of problems having some kind 
of historical or imaginative basis. I have heard the gravity of the 
House of Lords thoroughly upset by a witty criticism of examination 
papers. I once had the same experience in the chamber of the French 
Senate. In both cases I came to the conclusion that the examiners 
knew their business, and that those who derided them did not. 

Anyhow, I have no doubt that it is possible so to frame exami- 
nation papers as to draw a line between those who have crammed 
their subjects without digesting them, and those who have digested 
them without cramming or being crammed. 

There is one other process in the setting of examination papers, 
which deserves a few words. It is that of marking. I have a 
strong suspicion that in these days of examination run wild, some 
people talk about marks without understanding exactly what marks 
mean. You may sometimes hear a person speaking exultingly of a 
son or a friend who obtained 2,475 marks !—as though a mark had 
some distinct money value as in Germany. Or another will speak 
compassionately of a candidate who failed by only 120 marks. Per- 
haps, therefore, it may be wel] to say, that marks are merely an in- 
genious contrivance for enabling an examiner to form a just opinion 
of the manner in which an entire paper has been treated by an exa- 
minee. Some convenient number is fixed upon as the value of the 
entire paper. This gives an average of so many marks per question ; 
but all the questions are not of equal difficulty, or requiring answers 
of equal length; consequently it is necessary to apportion to some 
of the questions more than the average, to others less. The practice 
in my examining days was this. After the papers had been set and 
printed, we used to meet for the marking of them. Having settled 
the maximum number of marks, and found what was the average, 
the senior moderator would put up the questions successively. When 
a question was thus put up, each examiner determined in his own 
mind what the value of it should be. When all had made up their 
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minds, each mentioned his number. If the numbers all agreed, or 
nearly so, a result was soon arrived at. If otherwise, the cause of 
discrepancy was sought; the nature of the answer to be given was 
discussed, sometimes with important results; and in the end it 
would be agreed that the question was worth so many marks, or 
sometimes that it might be possible that a well-read man would 
introduce additional matter, which should be entitled to certain 
additional marks. 

It will be seen that a prearranged valuation of questions by four 
independent and presumably competent examiners, made in the 
manner described, leaves little room for practical mistake and 
scarcely any for individual caprice. But I should wish to add also, 
that it is by a system of careful marking that the benefit of riders, 
as the enemies and destroyers of cram, principally manifests itself. 
The question in chief may possibly, and probably does, produce 
fewer marks than the cunning little rider which it carries. The 
question is in fact then only regarded as completely answered when 
the value of the answer has been tested by the solution of the 
appended rider or example, in such manner as to make it manifest 
that the subject to which the question refers has been carefully read, 
fairly understood, and honestly digested, and not merely crammed, 
still less speculated upon by the immoral and mischievous process 
of getting up two or three propositions on the chance of one of 
them being ‘ set.’ 

Regarding university examinations as tests of general ability, 
and looking upon scientific and other subjects as introduced into 
examinations for the indirect purpose of supplying questions and 
problems, rather than for the direct purpose of producing proficients 
or professors in those subjects, there is much to be said in favour 
of the disputations in the schools, from the duty of presiding over 
which the Cambridge title of moderator was derived. When I 
went up to the university the ‘schools’ were dying, and in the 
year in which I graduated they became definitely dead: they had 
for some time become little better than a form, and at last a 
moderator who had the courage of his opinions refused to take any 
part in a sham, and so Acts and Opponencies in the Arts schools 
became things of the past. The only persons who manifested dis- 
satisfaction at the change were the proctors’ men, whose business it 
was to attend on such occasions. To them the reform was pure 
loss. I remember sitting in my rooms one evening when my 
college course was coming to a close, and being waited upon by 
these functionaries, bull-dogs as they were profanely called: they 
stated their wish to receive a certain sum in consideration of my 
keeping an Act. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘I understand that the schools are 
to be closed this year, and that we are to have no Acts and 
Opponencies.’ ‘ That is quite true,’ replied the chief of the party; 
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*the schools are to be closed, but we draws our fees.’ The conclu- 
sion did not seem to me to be clear; and, refusing to accept it, I 
heard no more of the matter. The schools died, if I am not mis- 
taken, owing to two causes: first, the retention of the old custom of 
disputing in Latin when men had ceased to talk Latin with suffi- 
cient freedom to permit of its being an effective vehicle of thought 
and controversy; and secondly, the great and overwhelming influx 
of analytical methods, which do not lend themselves to vivit voce 
treatment, and therefore gave an ever-increasing preponderance to 
the paper examination. Nevertheless it is open to argument, and I 
once wrote a pamphlet which was intended to prove, that it would 
have been a wiser course to attempt an adaptation of the old dispu- 
tation or wrangling between picked men to the conditions of modern 
days, than simply to shut up the schools. If a student were 
appointed to expound some particular point in pure or applied 
mathematics, and two others were appointed to question him and 
try to puzzle him, the moderator performing his ancient duty of 
moderating between the two parties, seeing to fair play, and then 
at the termination allotting commendation to those who deserved 
to be commended, it seems conceivable that an admirable form of 
mental exercise might be brought into operation ; and certainly such 
a system would tend to defeat all attempts to cram.° 

Such a test as that now sketched out would probably be imprac- 
ticable in England in these days. In the nature of things it does 
not lend itself to such strict methods of marking‘as the purely 
paper examination. It leaves more to general impression, and so 
opens a door for possible errors, which the paper system avoids. 
Nevertheless, for some purposes general impression is better than 
marks; and if the public disputation and the paper questions and 
answers could be joined, as our fathers joined them, I am not sure 
that we should not attain the best form of examination, regarded 
as an educational test. 

But I do not write for the purpose of making any distinct recom- 
mendation. The difficulty of doing so with effect is manifest from 
the small amount of agreement hitherto elicited as to the question, 
What is to be done? That in many directions we are over-examin- 
ing, that genuine education is likely to suffer from the process, and 
that therefore some change or changes may be with advantage intro- 
duced—upon all these points there is much agreement. The diffi- 
culty begins when these and the like points have been conceded. 
Meanwhile nothing but good can come from such discussions as have 
taken place in the pages of this Review. Though I could not sign 
the Protest, I am very glad that it has been made. 

I will add a few words with reference to the recommendations made 


5 I was informed at the time of writing the pamphlet above referred to, that this 
method had been tried with success in certain German universities. 
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by the great majority of the signatories to the Protest. A Royal Com- 
mission, ‘to consider the whole subject of official appointments by 
examination, and to collect information bearing on the matter from 
other countries,’ could not in my opinion do harm, and possibly might 
do much good. But it would, I think, be essential that the limita- 
tion suggested by the signatories should be strictly observed ; that is 
to say, the subject referred to the Commissioners should be confined 
to the question of official appointments, and the general educational 
question should not be in any degree included. Examinations as 
giving a claim to an appointment, and examinations as a part of 
educational machinery, are (as have endeavoured to point out) two 
different things, and they should not be confounded. For this 
reason I should venture to doubt the wisdom of the other principal 
recommendations. The governing bodies of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the head masters of schools, probably know as much about the 
matter as any one can tell them; their constant attention is given 
to the subject of education in all its bearings; there is no sign of 
torpor or neglect or indifference ; and upon the whole I am disposed 
to believe that they might very well be left to do their own work in 
their own way, and that any well-meant interference would tend 
rather to hinder than to help. 





TO A FRIEND. 


OnE autumn morning, as the sun had just lifted its golden orb above 
the horizon, without, however, its rays having as yet warmed the.cold 
air, I beheld standing by the roadside some birch-trees, already covered 
with yellow leaves. Their day was drawing to a close ; their life of 
bloom, though brief, had been a lovely one: a life passed in the glorious 
Nature of the north. 

When the rays of the vernal sun had melted snow and ice, when 
unchained rivulets prattled pleasantly, and the lark struck its notes 
in the azure sky, tender buds had come forth from the cold branches 
and twigs, the buds became leaves; they throve in the balmy 
spring breezes. The young trees clad themselves in the green colour 
of hope. So long as Summer, the golden-tressed goddess, ruled in 
the north, they enjoyed their own blooming loveliness. In innocence 
and simplicity they caressed each other, and offered a delicious shade 
to the wanderer fatigued by the fierce sun. Now, when summer— 
the too brief one of the north—has fled, behold! with what humility 
they bear their fate and shed the treasures of their crown. In their 
decadence, in their misfortune, they stand yonder as if none the less 
admiring the silent morning hour. They seem as if speaking to 
the traveller, who hastens by to his daily calling after his Sunday 
rest, And they awaken in him wonder, and call forth thoughts that 
are less of this world. 

Brother! Man has also his spring, his summer, and his autumn. 
Spring is his youth, summer his manhood, and autumn his old age. 
But in the heyday of man’s springtide there may be autumn ; in his 
autumn-tide a gleam of dawning spring. Sorrow may change morn 
into eve, spring into autumn. The tree of life struck by the 
storm raises itself again with difficulty, or requires, at all events, 
time to do so. It might, indeed, be an impossibility but for 
Samaritans ready to give a helping hand. Even the solitary desert 
palm may be shaken by the sirocco tilk it falls, be it ever so tall 
and strong. 

But in the depth of autumn there may, God be praised! also 
be spring. Behold the charming birch-trees in the grove yonder! 
They are going to rest through the long winter night, contented 
with their summer life, for they hope that when winter has 
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exhausted its fury, a still more balmy air, and a still more glorious 
sun, and a more enchanting song than the howling autumn stornis, 
shall summon them to a new life, to fresh joys! And such is their — 
existence, an unbroken chain of births and deaths. 

And we? We, who are often ungrateful when the world goes 
against us—we, who grumble and rebel against the wise dictr %@ 
of Providence, and in self-conceit wish to build up a world our- 
selves which we imagine would he a better one—what ought we to 
remember ? 

Is not the promise sown in our hearts of resurrection and spring, 
after the autumn of life and the grave of winter? Is it not surer and 
more blessed than that of any other creature in the realm of nature ? 
Have we not been endowed with the gift of living in sympathy here 
below, and of walking together along the road of life in love and 
friendship? And is not this gift a greater treasure than all those 
which the man of pleasure deems priceless? Why do we, then, despair? 
The spring following upon our winter’s grave will not depart from 
us, for it is eternal. Far more glorious is it than any earthly spring. 
The sun is God, and we are angels therein. 

Should we believe that friendship formed here below shall also 
follow us thither? Why should we not believe that it shall become 
even stronger than here? Ay, friendship, which has united man- 
kind through all ages, in which they have lived, laboured, and 
struggled to reach the same goal, although by different roads— 
that friendship will certainly remain with us when the haven is 
reached, and it shall, on a brighter spring morn, and to a more 
glorious spring chant, follow us into the Eternal Spring, and be 
the most cherished and joyful recollection of our past life on earth— 
of a chilly autumn tide! 


OscaR FREDRIK. 
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